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INTRODUCTION. 


Tuost familiar with the delightful papers con- 
tributed in recent years by the Count Goblet 
d'Alviella to the Bulletin de l Académie royale de 
Belgique on “le Trigtla, ou Vardhamana des 
Bouddhistes,” “Vhistoire du Globe Ailée,” “la Croix 
Gammeée ou Svastika,” “les Arbres Paradisiaques,” 
and other allusive types of the ancient religions of 
the Old World, warmly welcomed the publication, 
at Paris, in 1892, of his collective work on La Aft 
gration des Symboles, setting forth on a more syste- 
matic plan, and with fuller references to original 
authorities and illustrations from authentic ex- 
amples, the matured and permanent results of the 
learned and accomplished author's cxamination of 
the cnigmatic subject of which he is now everywhere 
recognized as the greatest living exponent. It had 
been treated by others in a similar comprehensive 
spirit, but never before in the same thoroughly 
scientific manner; and thus, while the writings of 
Dupuis and Creuzer have, in spite of their immense 
erudition, but served to discredit it, and are already 
obsolete, the Count Goblet d’Alviella, by pursuing 
his investigations on a severely inductive basis, at 
once, and, so to say, single handed, raised the 
inquiry to its proper position as a department of 
archeological research, producing a work destined. 
to exert an abiding influence on the whole future 
of the study of symbolism, and also, I would fain 
hope, on that of the decorative designs of the artistic 
industries of the West, One, indeed, of Messrs. 
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Archibald Constable and Company's special objects 
in publishing the present English translation of the 
Count Goblet d’Alviella’s alluring book has been 
to bring it within the reach of the Schools of Art 
throughout the United Kingdom: the other being 
to make it as widely accessible as possible to 
archeological students in India, where so much of 
the symbolism of antiquity still survives as a 
quickening religious and esthetic force, per- 
meating the entire mass of the Hindu popula- 
tions,—like that idealizing thread of scarlet which 
runs through the ropes used in the British Royal 
Navy, “from the strongest to the weakest,’—ele- 
vating it by the constantly felt presence of the 
unseen realities of human life, and the diffusion 
throughout it of a popular spiritual culture; and 
where, consequently, the clues to the mystery of 
so many historical emblems may be successfully 
followed up on every hand, even among the 
humblest and the most illiterate. 

Of course, the way had been prepared for the 
Count Goblet d’Alviella by the remarkable dis- 
coveries made during the passing generation of 
the rich remains of ancient art in Egypt, Phcenicia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Phrygia, and Greece, and by 
the wide interest created on the continent of 
Europe in the ancient arts of India by the 
French International Exhibition of 1878. All 
this the Count Goblet d’Alviella frankly and 
generously acknowledges; but none the less is his 
merit in having applied the true Baconian prin- 
ciples of observation and comparison to the classi- 
fication of the bewildering mass of materials thus 
placed at his disposal, and elaborating therefrom, 
in the laborious processes of his most patient 
analysis, a volume that will always remain the 
focus classicus on the various transcendental types 
constituting the materials of its seductive theme. 

The general conclusion arrivetl at by the Count 
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Goblet d’Alviella is, as the superscription of the 
volume indicates, that the religious symbols com- 
mon to the different historical races of mankind 
have not originated independently among them, but 
have, for the most part, been carried from one to the 
other, in the course of their migrations, conquests, 
and commerce ; and his specific achievement is to 
have demonstrated the fact by an overwhelming 
induction of ancient and modern instances. The 
imprint of “the Feet of Buddha” on the title- 
page further indicates the Count Goblet d'Alvi- 
ella's tentative opinion that the more notable of 
these symbols were carried over the world in the 
footsteps of Buddhism, or rather of that commerce 
of the East and West with Babylonia and Egypt, 
promoted by Nebuchadnezzar III. and Psamme- 
tichus I., respectively, out of which, through the 
internationalization of Hinduism, Buddhism arose 
in India, as later on, under the influence of the 
continued intercourse thus initiated between the 
countries of the Indian Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Christianity and Islam were succes- 
sively developed from Judaism. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the 
migration of a symbolical type is that afforded by 
the zréskedvon [" tripes’’], or, as we more familiarly 
know it, “the Three Legs of Man.” It first ap- 
pears on the coins of Lycia, e7vca u.c, 480; and 
then on those of Sicily, where it was adopted by 
Agathocles, 3.c. 317-7, but not as a symbol of the 
Morning, Mid-day and Afternoon Sun [the * Three 
Steps of Vishnu}, but of the “three-sided,” or 
rather “three-ended,” or “three-pointed” [tri- 
quetrous ”], land of Trin-akria, z.¢, “ Three Capes,” 
the ancient name of Sicily ; and, finally, from the 
seventeenth century, on the coins of the Isle of 
Man; where, as Mr. John Newton has shown, in the 
Atheneum of the 10th of September, 1892, it was 
introduced by Alexander IIT. of Scotland, when, 
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in 1266, that prince took over the island from 
the Norwegians; he having become familiar with 
the device at the English Court of Henry III, 
[1216-72], who for a short time was the nominal 
sovereign of Sicily. The ¢riskelion of Lycia is 
made up of three cocks’ heads, a proof added to 
that presented by the cock sculptured on the 
“Harpy Monument” at Xanthus, that in the fifth 
century B.c." this exclusively Indian bird had 
already reached the Mediterranean Sea. But on 
the coins of Sicily and the Isle of Man the ¢re- 
skelton consists of three human legs of an identical 
type, excepting that those of the latter island are 
spurred. This form of ¢éskelion is borne on the 
armorial coats of several old English families, and 


’ Crsar, De Bello Gallico, v. 13, describes Britannia as; 
“Tnsula natura tiiquetra ;” and one of the coins of Edward I, 
has the king’s head in a triangle, such as is seen on the Irish 
money of the time, but here its symbolism, if there be any, is 
probably Christian: yet some coins of Henry III, have the 
Persian sun and moon, “ Crescent and Star,” above the king’s 
head. Beside the instances of the classical ‘réskelion given 
by the’Count Goblet D’Alviella, I may here add that it occurs 
on the shield of Memnon in the scene of his contest with 
Achilles, painted, in black, on an archaic Attic vase, figured 
in James Millengen’s Pentures antiques et inédites des vases 
grees [Rome, 1813]; and that a similar triquetrous cognizance, 
resembling a triple-headed hammer, is seen on the shield of one 
of the warriors in the well-known sea fight painted by Aris- 
tonophos, in the seventh century B.c,, on a crater from Cervetri 
[Ceere, Agylla], now in the Museo Etrusco Capitolino, Rome, 

® We find the cock also blazoned on the shield of one of the 
young men assisting Herakles in capturing the herd of Geryones, 
as the myth is painted by Euphronios on a cylex by Chachry~ 
lion, now in the Munich Pinakothek ; and two cocks fighting 
furiously in the scene representing Amphiaraus with Euriphyle 
and her child [Alcmaeon] on another Attic vase of the same 
period, now in the Berlin Antiquarium ; and if the Corinthian 
vase painted, in black, with fighting heroes, of whom one bears 
a cock on his shield, figured in the Afonumenti ineditt dell’ 
Instituto Correspondenza Archeologica [Rome], is correctly 
dated by Aithur Schneider [Der troische Sagenkrets, Leipzig, 
1886], the Indian cock was familiarly known in Greece even 
so early as the seventh century B.c, 
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it was in all probability first introduced throughout 
this country between the cleventh and thirteenth 
centuries by Crusaders returning from the East 
by way of Sicily. 

The ¢rishelion is but a modification of the gan- 
mation, or “ fylfot-cross,” a type formally identical 
with the swastika of the Hindus. The latter was 
long ago suspected by Edward Thomas to be a 
sun symbol; but this was not positively proved 
until Percy Gardner found a coin of the ancient 
city of Mesembria, struck with a gammadion 
bearing within its opened centre an image of the 
sun,—" Mes-embria” meaning the ‘city of the 
“Mid-day” sun, this name being stamped on 
some of its coins by the decisive legend MES 4f. 
Such a discovery makes one of “ the fairy tales of 
science,” and inspires the sequestered student of 
“the days of old, the years of ancient times,” with 
the perennial enthusiasm that is the true end and 
highest recreation of all labour.’ 

The gammadion or swastika, for we may now 
absolutely identify them, has travelled farther 
afield than any other sacred type of antiquity ; and 
from Iceland, which it reached in the ninth century 
AD. and Thibet and Japan, between the third 
and eighth, and China, Persia, North Africa, 
France, Germany, Scandinavia, and the British 
Isles, between the second century ap. and the 
second uc, and India* and Sicily between the 

* “Das Beste, was wir von der Geschichte haben, is der 
Enthusiasmus, den sie erregt.”—Gorrne, 

“Omnia que gercbam ad aliquam animi mei partem per- 
tihebunt.”—CicEro, 

This last is a distinct reflection of the Buddhist doctrine of 
kaya, with the hope of immortality for a difference, 

* At the close of Chapter III. the Count Goblet d’Alviella 
would seem to imply that the sewastite had now almost dis. 
appeared from the symbolism of India, But this is by no 
means the case. It is universally found worked into the mats, 


and cotton rugs, and finer textile fabrics of Assam ; and in 
Western India always appears on the wooden ladles used in 
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third and fourth centuries 3.c., and Asia Minor 
and Greece between the sixth and twelfth centuries 
zc, the Count Goblet d'Alviella traces it back 
on the monuments to the Troad, some time 
anterior to the thirteenth century 3.c. . 
Then there is the strange eventful history of 
the migration of the imperial type of the “ Double. 
headed Eagle,” It is now borne on the arms of 
Austria and Russia; and as a form of the Garuda 
bird (cf: the Assyrian Nisroch, and Etruscan 
Tuchulcha] is to be found everywhere in Southern 
India,—on the temple sculptures, in. wood carvings, 
on embroidered, printed, and woven cloths, and 
on amulets, Also the cherubim guarding the 
“Tree of Life,” gn the modern Syrian amulet 
presented by me to the Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
and figured by him at page 249 of his original 
volume, and page 202 of the present translation, 
are distinctly modelled on the traditional type of 
the “ Double-headed Eagle.” It first appears on 
the so-called Hittite sculptures at Eyuk, the ancient 
Pteria, in Phrygia. In 1217 it is seen on the ‘ 
coins and standards of the Turkman conquerors of 
Asia Minor; and H. de Hell, in his Voyage en 
Turquie et ex Perse, reproduces [Plate XII] a 
variant of it from the walls of their old fortress at 
Diarbekr. Now it was in 1224-28 that the 
Emperor Frederick II. set out on the sixth 
Crusade, landing at “Acre on September 7th in 
the latter year, and being crowned King in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem on 
March 18th, 1229; and within thirty years from 
these dates we find the type struck on the coins of 
the Flemish princes, Otho, Count of Gueldres, 


the worship of Agni, and at the head of every Hindu invoice 
of goods and book of accounts, The fact of its being carved 
on the ladles with which the libations of gi [clartfied butter] 
are offered to Agni 1s surely some proof of at least a congenital 
connection between the scastika and the eran. 
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Arnold, Count of Looz, Robert de Thourette, 
Bishop of Liége, and others, In 1345 it for the 
first time replaced the Single-headed Eagle on the 
armorial bearings of the Holy Roman Empire, 
represented, since 1806, by the dual state known, 
sinde 1868, as the Austre-Hungarian Monarchy. 
It first appeared as the cognizance of the Russian 
Empire in 1497, on a seal of ‘Ivan [John] III. 
[1462-1505], the first of the Grand Dukes of 
Moscow who took the title of Czar of Muscovy, 
ten years after his marriage [1472] with Sophia, 
niece of the last Byzantine Cesar, Constantine 
Paleologus. 

The “ Winged Globe,” “the Sun of Righteous~ 
ness with healing on its wings” of Malachi iv. 2, 
is another sacred type that has wandered under 
various modifications into every part of the Old 
World, until it appears over the doors of the Secre~ 
tary of State’s rooms at the India Office, reduced 
to a meaningless circle, with two appended flowing 
ribbons, representing the two wreus snakes of 
the original Egyptian “ Winged Globe,” the zrzn- 
thummim jewel, attached to the divining zodiacal 
“breastplate of Aaron,”! 

One of the most unexpected results of the criti- 
cal study of these symbols is the establishment of 
their essential paucity, They undergo, alike by 


* See my remarks on the ‘Breastplate of Aaron,” in the 
Journal of the Soctety of Aris for March 18th, 1887; and with 
reference to “ the Hand of Providence” sometimes associated 
with the Winged Globe, see my letters on “ Zhe tughra of the 

wks” in the Journal of the Society of Arts for September 4th 
and 25th and October gth, 1891. This “ Hang fis represented 
on the reverse of some of the coins of Eadwea? /the Elder, a.v, 
go1-25, appearing out of a cloud in the fornyf” fof benediction ; 
and again on a “St. Peter's coin” of the: e period, A.D, 
goo-50, but so rudely that numismatistg ha¥{/never yet identi. 
fied it, and, indeed, it is only identifiable by the representation 
on othets of these “St. Peter’s coins” of the bow (with an 
arrow here] seen in the Hand associftted with the Winged 
Globe of the Persians, ° 
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devolution and evolution, and a sort of ceaseless 
interfusion also, infinite permutations of both type 
and meaning, but in their earliest monumental forms 
they are found to be remarkably few. 

They were at first but the obvious ideographs 
of the phenomena of nature that made the deepest 
religious impression on archaic man, such as the 
outstretched heavens above him, and the out- 
spread earth beneath; both of which he natu- 
rally divided into four quarters, the east “ front- 
ing” him as he watched anxiously for the re- 
turning sun, the south on his “right” hand, the 
west “backing” him, and the north on his “left” 
hand; and this four-fold heaven and earth he sig- 
nified by a circle, or a square, divided cross-ways ; 
from which he was led to conceive of a “heavenly 
garden,” watered by four rivers, and of a four- 
square “heavenly city” with its four went ways; 
and gradually to model more and more in their 
similitude the four-squate cities of antiquity, and 
those four-square well watered ‘‘paradises” [far 
—ze., heavenly—country ”], the ground plans of 
which yet survive in every part of India. Then 
came the observation of the daily renewed miracle 
of the phenomena of vegetable, animal, and human 
reproduction, expressed at first, as still in India, 
by the most directly realistic types, and afterwards 
by the lotus bud and flower, the date palm, and 
other conspicuously phallic flowers and trees: 
and that the symbolical “Tree of Life” of tlte 
Chaldzeans, Assyrians and Babylonians, is indeed 
but a conventional representation of the date palm 
is sufficiently proved by the description given of the 
adorning of King Solomon’s temple in 1 Kings, vii. 
29-35 :—“ And he carved all the walls . . . round 
about with carved figures of cherubims and palm 
trees [Zamar, the ‘date palm’)... . And for the 
entering of the oracle he made doors of olive 
tree... and he carved upon them carvings of 
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cherubims and palm trees and open flowers, and 
overlaid them with gold, and spread gold upon 
the cherubims and upon the palm trees... . And 
the two doors of fir tree . . . he carved thereon 
cherubims and palm trees and open flowers ;” and, 
again, of the adorning of the visionary temple of 
Ezekiel, chapter xli. 18:—‘“ And it was made 
with cherubims and palm trees, so that a palm 
tree was between a cherub and a cherub;” and 
chapter xl. 26 :—‘“ And there were seven steps to 
go up to it, and the arches [“ propylons,” orans 
or gopuras of the four cardinal points] thereof 
were before them, and it had palm trees, one on 
this side, and another on that, upon the posts 
thereof.” These are exact descriptions of the 
architectural decoration of the temples and palaces 
of Nineveh and Babylon, and they should satisfy 
anyone of, at least, the proximate botanical source 
of the Sacred Tree of the “ Nineveh marbles,” The 
Syrian brasses which have recently become articles 
* of regular import into Europe, however, place the 

question beyond dispute, The so-called Saibis, the 
people who make these articles, call themselves 
mando Yahya, or “disciples of St. John,” and 
are generally réferred to by western writers as 
“Christians of St. John,” and Mendans, By 
their neighbours they are called sadcww, literally, 
“washers,” 22, in the ritualistic sense, “ Baptists.” 
They are, and they are not, confoundable with 
the Sabzeans,—not the people of that naine in 
ancient South Arabia, but the Chaldean wor- 
shippers of the “ Host [sade] of Heaven,”! 
The Saibis of Mahomet: were not idolaters in 
any form, but their modern representatives com- 
bine with pseado-Christian and pseudo-Zoroas- 
trian doctrines, the whole remaining body of 
ancient Chaldean astrolatry; and how this came 


* The name of the Joktanite Sabseans is spelt with the letter 
samech, and that of the Cushite Sabsans with a. siz. 
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about is a matter of the utmost importance to the 
students of the history of the arts of the East, 
and of their applied symbolism, The Saibis of 
Mahomet’s time were recognized by him as 
believers in‘a revealed religion, and were always 
treated by his followers with toleration. But their 
sword was unneperiny against the still surviving 
star worshippers of Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
particularly against the handieraftsmen among 
them, who, in their several ritualistic arts, perpe- 
tuated the familiar “types” and “ motives” of the 
obsolescent idolatry of Nineveh and Babylon, 
These Sabzeans of the Haran and Valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, to escape extermination, 
sheltered themselves under the name of the 
Saibis, and introduced all their own pagan prac- 
tices among the latter sect, which is now really 
idolatrous. ‘Its members are nearly all artizans, 
and most of the metal-work from the neighbour. 
hood of Mosul, and Damascus, and Hillah, sold 
in Alexandria and Cairo, and now largely imported 
into Paris and London, is fabricated by these 
“Saibis.”” The “Tree of Life” appears every- 
where on their brass dishes and bowls, and on a 
dish presented to me by the Count Goblet 
d’Alviella, and figured in his original volume and 
in the present translation on »rlate V., letter ¢ 
the Sacred Tree is realistically’ fendered by the 
date palm. The conventional “Tree of Life,” 
under the name of saéarvan is an object of still 
living adoration among them, and as its worship 
has been traditionally handed down by them from 
the remotest Chaldzean period, the dish figured by 
the, Count Goblet d’Alviella conclusively proves, 
so it seems to me, that the ancient Mesopotamian 
“ Tree of Life” : 


“Encinctured with a twine of leaves,” 


was indeed none other than the date palm of “the 
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waters of Babylon,’—associated, at times, with the 
half mythical Aoma plant of the Iranian Aryas, the 
soma of the Vedic Hindus, as the source of. the 
eatliest intoxicating sap known in Persia and 
India? In Zhe Lndustrial Arts of {India (Chap- 


1 It is difficult to determine the ultimate botanical source of 
the Aoma of the ancient Persians, the soma of the Hindus, 
The proximate source of foma in Persia was the vine, and, 
later, the date palm, ‘In India the plants identified with the 
soma plant are Sarcostemmm brevistigna, and other species 
of Sarcostemma, but it may be questioned whether these 
plants were the ultimate sources of the Vedic soma juice, or 
the Indian substitutes for the grape and date palm, The 
Parsis of Bombay import from Persia as homa the stems of the 
jointed fir, Zphedra vulgaris, and they use also the twigs of 
the spurge-wort, Zuphorbia Neriifolia. It has been argued 
against the identification of any Sarcostemma as the source 
of homa or soma that the Juice of no Aseepiad could be volun- 
tarily drunken as an intoxicant by man; but in Western India 
an intoxicating beverage, called daz, is prepared from the juice of 
Calotropis gigantea, and drunk with relish by the hill people 
about Mahabaleshwur ; and we know from Pliny, xiv. 19, that 
the ancients made intoxicating drinks from the juice of all sorts 
of unlikely plants. Beside this the doma ox soma twigs may 
have been added, like hops, merely as an adjuvant to the intoxi- 
cant prepared with it, They were gathered by moonlight, and 
carried home in carts drawn by rams, and mixed, after fermen- 
tation, and straining chi a sieve of goat’s hair, with barley 
wort and git [or clatified butter] ; and the enjoyment of the 
brew was sacraitiehtal : 


We've d the soma bight, 
And af Hmhortal giown ; 
We'vé éiifered into light, 


And all the gods have known.” 


As 4 libation to Agni, soma is now superseded in India by gH. 

« Sdma means not only the juice of the soma plant, Sarcostemma 
brevistigma, and Siva, as identified with its intoxicating juice, 
but the moon, as in somoara, Monday, which gave its name to 
the goma plant and juice. Soma-yaga is the rite, in Vedic 
tiniés the sacrificial rite, in the celebration of which soma was 
dtunk ; soma-pagi and soma-deot are the celebrants of the rite ; 
soma-pa are “soma drinkers,” 2.2, Brahmans ; soma-varga-tilt 
are a caste of oil millers, the members of which worship Siva as 
Soma; and soma-vati, the ceremony observed by the women of 
Maharashtra by circumambulating the sacred fig-tree [ Ura 
stigna religiosum] whenever the new moon falls on 1 Monday, 
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man and Hall, 1880], I traced this type through 
all its marvellous metamorphoses in the arts of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and of the Islamite 
Saracens, and the medizeval and modern Europeans; 
and thatit was received by the latter not only through 
the intermediation of the Greeks and Romans and 
Arabs, and as modified by them, but also, at diffe- 
rent unascertained dates, in its crude forms directly 
from Mesopotamia and Syria, is suggested by a 
silver coin of Ceolwlf II., King of Mercia, a.v. 
874, bearing on its reverse a nine-branched ‘ Tree 
of Life,” standing’ among the “ Host of Heaven,” 
or “ Host of God,” between two cherubim, or other 
acolytes, the whole overshadowed by the “ Winged 
Globe,” with wings as of palm branches, and the 
globe marked like a face. The coin is figured 
[580] in Edward Hawkins’ Silver Coins of Eng- 
Jond [Quaritch, 1887], and its reverse type is 
there described as follows :—“ Two figures seated, 
holding a globe between them; above Victory 
with expanded wings; unique.” 

But beside the sun and moon the others of “ the 
seven planets” of the ancient astronomers came 
slowly into the observation of archaic man, and the 
whole universe was perceived to be full of moving 
life, and was now symbolized by a “ Holy Moun- 
tain,” with its cosmical palm, deep rooted in the 
earth, the “ Garden of Eden” of the Semitic races, 
and lifting up its laden branches of clustered dates 
to the highest heavens; and again by a“ Virgin 
Mother.” Everywhere he saw creative force in 
operation, and everywhere adopted the most 
homely and personal implements of that force as 
the visible and material symbols of the invisible 
and spiritual Creator, or Creators, in whose express 
image he postulated that the worlds were made, 
It was in this ingenuous unaffected spirit that the 
Semjte nations named their phallic stone, or phallic 
tree, beth-Ei, the “house of God,” or simply 2%, 
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the Godhead’s self. Ashtoreth was symbolized by 
the phallic Cupressus sempervirens, one of the 
original “ arbores vitae” [asheran] of Anterior Asia; 
and from it are derived not only the pyramidal 
images of the goddess in Phoenician sculptures, but 
the stiff cypress-like representations on the talis- 
manic jewelry of Southern Europe of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary; to whom we have also consecrated, 
since the sixteenth century, the American “ Arbor 
Vitee,” Thuja occidentale, \t is under the impulse 
of the same naive and artless temper of mind that 
the Hindus everywhere set up the Angam, and the 
yont, and combined Angam and youd images, and bow 
down to them and worship them as the supreme 
symbols of creative deity; and the inability of 
English people, and of Europeans generally, to 
enter into their mental disposition in this matter is 
a most pertinent illustration of that ubiquitous 
antagonism between Eastern and Western ideas, 
or between the ancient pagan world still left to us 
in Southern and Eastern Asia and the modern 
world of Christendom and Islam, which constitutes 
one of the greatest difficulties besetting British 
tule in India. 

Only three years ago I recorded in the Zties! 
the flogging, by order of the Police Magistrate of 
Black Town, Madras, of a Hindu boy “ for exhibit. 
ing an indecent figure in public view.” What he 
had explicitly done was to set up, in accordance 
with universal custom, a phallic image before a 
house that was in course of erection by a Mr, K. 
Streevanasa, who was first tried under the in- 
dictment, but was acquitted, he, the owner, not 
having been the person who had actually exhibited 
the image, It is the fact that the image referred 
to is often very naturally fashioned in Southern 
India, a most fortunate fact in relation to the 


* Of Sept. grd, r8gr, 
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history of art; but even so it conveys no more 
idea of indecency to a Hindu, than do the wards 
“ fascination,” “testimony” [cf. Genesis xxiv., 2, 
3, 93 xxxii,, 25; and xlvii, 29], “Lord and Lady” 
[Arum sps'], “ orchid,” et-cetera, to ourselves. It 
has indeed for the Hindus a significance of the 
highest sanctity, of which only the remotest trace 
remains in the words “fascination” and “testi- 
mony,” and of which there is no trace in the word 
“orchid” or “orchis,” the “testiculus” of the 
Romans, unless possibly through its Greek synonym 
cardoioy. The image was indeed set up before 
Mr. Streevanasa’s house as a symbol of the Deity 
in whose strength alone can any work of man be 
surely established, and as a devout and public 
acknowledgment that, in the words of the Hebrew 
Psalmist —“ Except the Lord build the house 
they labour in vain that build it.” The pillars 
Jachin and Boaz set up by king Solomon before 
the porch of his temple at Jerusalem [1 Kings vii,, 
21) had exactly the same significance, and their 
restorations by Chipiez and Perrot, although they 
disclose none of the offensive realism sometimes 
observed in similar phallic presentments in the 
Madras Presidency, are not nearly so severely 
conventional as those to be everywhere seen in 
Northern and Western India” The ultimate 


‘ These closely resemble the ampalos of Apollo Pythius at 
Delphi, which, as we learn from the accounts of Pausanias 
[X. 16] and Strabo [IX. iif. 6], and various Greek coins and 
fictile paintings, was simply a deth-Z/ or ¢ingam. In the same 
way in India “the navel of Vishnu” is identical with “the 
lingam of Siva ;” and it is a Brahmanical saying that “those 
who think they differ err” On the marble bas-relief from 
Sparta, figured in the Agithetlungen der Deutschen Archaolo- 
gusthen Insitiuis in Athen [yol. xiii. plate xii,}, and on a stater of 
Cyzicus, figured by Canon Greenwell in the Mimismatic 
Chronitle {3rd series, vol, viii, plate i., No. 23], the Pythian 
omphatos is represented between two eagles, of which Strabo 
relates: “A fable, referred to by Pindar, was invented, accord- 
ing to which two eagles or, as others Say, two crows, set free by 
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artistic form of the symbol, as I have been able to 
‘trace it, step by step, from India to Grecce and 
Italy, is the conventional “Tree of Life,” or 
“Symbolical Tree,” guarded by affronted beasts or 
cherubim, that is, “the Two Witnesses.” ? 

At every page we have similar exemplifications 
of “the long results of time,” * worked out with rare 


Jupiter, one from the east, the other from the west, alighted 
together at Delphi. In the temple is seen a sort of navel 
wrapped in bands, surmounted by figures representing the birds 
of the fable,” 

These “bands” are none other than the rosaries and garlands 
with which the 4gam in India is hung on high Saivite holi- 
days, while the “ supporters ” of the naturalistic Zingams to be 
sometimes seen in Southern India leave no doubt as to the 
significance of the “two eagles” o1 “ two crows,” which in the 
Spartan bas-relief point as clearly as these Southern Indian 
dingams to the ultimate origin of the symbolical Tree of 


Life” :— 
“The Tree of Life, 
The middle tree, and highest there that grew,” 


Delphi itself providing the counterpart of the yond, [Bergue, cf 
nal bpoydorpioc, &x yydvog], the ullimate “Garden of 
len. 

In the scene of the murder of Neoptolemos, figured in red 
on an amphora of the fourth century 3.c,, found at Ruvo in 
Apulia, and now in the Caputi Collection, the elaborately gar- 
landed omphados is represented rising up from an eight-divided 
base, closely resembling the eight-petalled “Lotus Throne” of 
some of the Saivite combined Hxgam yout images: the yout and 
the symbolical Lotus being in India one and the same matrical 
emblem, 

* One of the most interesting of the Medisval Christian 
Trees of Life was the “Arbor Perindex,” known also as the 
arbre de Judée, The legend was that it grew in India, and 
typified the Catholic Roman Church, the doves, cooing among 
its branches, being the Congregation of the Faithful, and the 
Serpent, which sought to entice them away from their healing 
habitation, to destroy them, “that ancient worm the Devil.” 
Not the least interesting point in connection with this Tree of 
Life is its name, “ Arbor Perindex,” sarinda being the Hindu. 
stani and Persian for “bird.” 

* The reader will have understood from the first that the 
Count Goblet d’Alviella here tregts of symbols only after they 
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scholarship, conscientiousness, and enthusiasm, and 
with that lucidity of literary expression for which 
the Count Goblet d’Alviella is distinguished. His 
book is, therefore, likely to be as welcome to the 
general reader as to the specialist in archeology. 
I wish, however, to emphatically recommend it to 
the earnest attention of the students of ornamental 
art, for it is a book which, like Husenbeth’s 
Emblems of the Saints in Art, should ever be 
with them, Beauty in decoration ought not 
to be sacrificed to symbolism, but it is always 
enhanced by being symbolical; while to employ 


have become historical, and indeed monumental, and that the 
symbolism of pantomime, the gesture language of primeval, and 

rimitive or savage man, which survives among civilized men 
in the current formule of salutation and clerical benediction, 
in thumb “biting” and pointing, making “long-noses,” e 
cetera, is beyond the sphere of his work; as is also the sym- 
bolism of colours, numbers, and purely geometrical figures, 
such as the Pythagorean talisman, known by the various names 
of pentalpha, Signum Solomonis, Fuga Deemonorum, Druid's 
Foot, pentangle, ef cafera.* A very piquant form of the archaic, 
and probably primitive, or, it may even be, primeeval practices 
in which the Greek word symbol originated still widely sur- 
vives in India; where, when “ our Mr, Thomas Atkins” arranges 
a tryst with a casual Indian sweetheart, the latter breaks a 
piece of pottery in two with him, each keeping the fragment 
left in their respective right hands, to be fitted together again 
when they next meet,—and thus make sure that they are the 
same couple as met before, In this simple sis-bolon, or 
“tally,” we have the actual ciirs-aelychoth, or “sherd of good 
fellowship,” of the Phosnicians, corresponding with the “ tessera 
hospitalis” of the Romans, When I was at school at Plymouth 
fifty years ago the boys in pledging themselves to any secrecy 
invariably did so by holding a potsherd between them, If it 
was a very dark and direful conspiracy to which we bound our. 
selves we spat on the sherd. 


* Tt is sometimes identified with the Scutum Dayidis, which 
appears to me to rather be the figure formed by the inter- 
section of two equilateral triangles, one of the symbols of 
supreme Deity. It is also sometimes denominated the “ pen- 
tacle,” a symbolical headdress, the form of which I have never 
been able to accurately determine. 
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these sacred ancient types irrespective of their 
significance is to make nonsense of an artistic 
composition, and is, in reality, as distressing a sole- 
cism as the use of fine words by pretentious people 
ignorant of their etymological derivation and full 
meaning. 

I am in no way responsible for the present 
translation; but havirig read it through from be- 
ginning to end I have found that, although it 
cannot be said to in any degree reflect the literary 
quality of the original French, it is perfectly accu- 
rate, and this is what would above ali else be 
desired of the translation of so strictly a scientific 
work as La Migration des Symboles, alike by its 
English readers, and its author,—who, I have, in 
conclusion, to gratefully add, has been good enough 
to completely revise the text where it has occa- 
sionally been found necessary to adapt it to the 
discoveries made since the first publication of the 
Count Goblet d’Alviella’s profoundly fascinating 
volume. 

Grorce Brrpwoop. 


7, ArsLEY TERRACE, ACTON, NEAR Lonpon, W, 
Saturday, 7th July, 1894, 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 


At the last moment of going to press I have 
chanced upon three remarkable variants of the 
swastika which the Count Goblet d’Alviella wishes 
me to reproduce here. The first is from a sepul- 
chral stone at Meigle in Perthshire, and the second, 
which is a sinister swastiéa, from a Cross at St. 
Vigeans in Forfarshire, 


Ra 


oe 


Ag 
Srl 






Both these are illustrated in Stuart's Seadptured 
Stones of Scotland. The third is from one of the 
old Mahometan buildings of the Mo(n)gol period 
at Lahore, 








This is also ignorantly rendered as the in- 
auspicious swwasteka; and twisted into a legend, 
which I read as, ya Fattah, “O Opener,” “ Be- 
ginner,” “Leader,” ‘ Victorious,” ‘“ Conqueror,” 
and so forth. 

Gzo, B, 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


Few words have acquired such a wide signification 
as the word symbol! Originally applied, amongst 
the Greeks, to the two halves of the tablet they 
divided between themselves as a pledge of hospi- 
tality—in the manner of ‘our contract forms, 
detached along a line of perforations from the 
counterfoil record—it was gradually extended to 
the engraved shells by which those initiated in the 
mysteries made themselves known to each other ; 
and even to the more or less esoteric formulas and 
sacramental rites that may be said to have con- 
stituted the visible bond of their fellowship. At 
the same time its meaning was so amplified as to 
include on tha one hand oracles, omens, and every 
extraordinary phenomenon that could be passed off 
asa warning from the gods,and on the other, military 
pass-words, badges of corporate bodies, tokens of 
attendance, and pledges of every kind, from the 
wedding ring, to the ring deposited before partaking 
of a banquet as an earnest for the due payment 
of one’s share of it. In short the term came to 
gradually mean everything that, whether by 
general agreement or by analogy, conventionally 
represented something or somebody, 

A symbol might be defined as a representation 
which does not aim at being a reproduction, A 
reproduction implies if not identity with, at least 


* LopPoroy, from abv and Bddduv, to throw together. 
B 
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similitude to, theqriginal ; but asymbolonly requires 
that it shall havewcerain features in common with 
the object represented,so that, byits presence alone, 
it may evoke the conception of the latter, as is the 
case with a missile weapon and lightning, a sickle 
and harvest-time, a ring and marriage, a pair of 
scales and the idea of justice, kneeling and the 
sentiment of submission, and so forth. 

By symbolism the simplest, the commonest 
objects are transformed, idealized, and acquire a 
new and, so to say, an illimitable value. In the 
Eleusinian mysteriés, the author of PAzlosophou- 
mena relates that, at the initiation to the higher 
degree, “there was exhibited as the great, the 
admirable, the most perfect object of mystic con- 
templation, an ear of corn that had been reaped 
in silence.”* The sctap of cloth which, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, we discard as a rag, at the 
top of a staff sums up all the aspirations included 
in the idea of one’s country; and two crossed 
lines suffice to recall to millions of Christians the 
redemption of the world by the voluntary sacrifice 
of a god, 

We live in the midst of symbolical represcnta- 
tions, from the ceremonies celebrating a birth to the 
funereal emblems adorning the tomb; from the 
shekitig of hands all round of a morning to the ap- 
plause with which we gratify the actor, or lecturer, 
of the ‘evening; frony the impressions figuring on 
the‘ seal of our letters 10 the bank notes in our 
pocket-book. The pictorial and plastic arts are 
riaught else but symbolism, even when they claim 
to adhete to the servile imitation of reality. We 
write, as we speak, in symbols; and itis in symbols 
again that we think, if those schools of philosophy 
are to be-believed which affirm our powerlessness 
to perceive things in themselves, The philo- 

$ 5 


» Philosophoumena, v, in, ed. Cruyce Paris, 1860, p, 173. 
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sophy of evolution goes the length of proclaim- 
ing, through the organ of its founder, that the 
conception of force, to which it refers all pheno- 
mena, is simply the symbol of an unknown and 
unknowablé Reality. Herbert Spencer even adds, 
in the most explicit terms, that it will always be 
permissible for us to picture to ourselves that 
Reality by concrete symbols, so long as we do 
not regard them as resemblances of that for 
which they stand.* 

In this sense we may apply to the symbol what 
Professor Sabatier has written of the myth :— 
“To create a myth, that is to say, to catch a 
glimpse of a higher truth behind a palpable 
reality, is the most manifest sign of the greatness 
of the human soul, and the proof of its faculty of 
infinite growth and development.”* Without 
doubt the symbols that have attracted in the 
highest degree the veneration of the multitude 
have been the representative signs of gods, often 
uncouth and indecent; but what have the gods 
themselves ever been, except the more or less 
imperfect symbols of the Being transcending all 
definition Whom the human conscience has more 
and more clearly divined through and above all 
these gods ? 7 : 
It is sentiment, and above all, ,religiols ‘denti- 
ment, that resorts largely to, symbolism’? and_in 
order to place itself in more inlimate communica~ 
tion with the being, or abstraction, it desireg to 
approach. To that end, men are everywhere 
seen either choosing natural, or artificial, objects 
to remind them of the Great’ Hidden One, 
or themselves imitating in a systematic tanner 
the acts and deeds they attribute to Him 
—which is a way of participating in His life— 

» First Principles, “ond. 1862, § 32. ry 

* A.Sanaticr, Mémotve sur la notion hébraique ae ‘esprit, 
Paris, 1879. / 
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or again rendering objective by acts, as various 
as they are significant, all the gradations of the 
sentiments with which He inspires them, from 
the most profound humility to the most ardent 
love. Hence the extreme diversity of symbols; 
which may be divided into two classes, according 
as they consist of acts or rites, and of objects or 
emblems. We will here occupy ourselves ex- 
clusively with this second category, or rather 
with the figured representations it suggests, and 
which past generations have transmitted to ys as 
so many material vestiges of their beliefs. Even 
thus restricted, the field of investigation is vast 
enough to make one fearful of wandering from the 
right way. 

Studies in comparative symbolism have fallen, 
during the latter half of this century, into a dis- 
credit which their former vicissitudes sufficiently 
explain, To the syntheses no less premature than 
brilliant, constructed with insufficient and imper- 
fect materials by the rationalistic school, whose 
most illustrious representative was the French 
Dupuis, there succeeded, more than fifty years 
ago, the system, more philosophical than historical, 
of Creuzer and his followers, who claimed to 
discover in all the religious practices of antiquity 
the disguised or disfigured reflection of a profound 
primitive wisdom, All these theories, after having 
successively captivated the learned, have been 
slowly overthrown by the accumulated objections 
afforded by later discoveries in arehzology, ethno- 
graphy, philology, and history; gnd, as so often. 
happens, the reaction against them fas been in pro- 
portion to the first infatuation in their favour. 

Even the more recent attempts of MM. Lajard 
and Emile Burnouf, although keeping more closely 
to facts, were not of such a nature as to cause us 
to retrace our steps. It seemed as if comparative 
atchzology must definitely sacrifice all imagination 
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that could profit critical research, and to-day 
certain scientists would even attempt nothing less 
than the proscription of all hypothesis in investiga- 
tions relating to the origin and signification of 
symbolism ; as if hypothesis was not in every sort 
of study a necessary factor of scientific progress, 
provided it be not enunciated as an ascertained 
fact. 

Meanwhile, for anyone who would wish to 
resume this kind of investigation, the situation 
has greatly changed within the last thirty-five 
years, Documents which allow us to compare, 
under all the desirable conditions of authenticity, 
the symbolic representations of different nations, 
have accumulated to such a degree, that hence- 
forth the principal bar to their utilization lies in 
their number and their dissemination. It is not 
so many years ago that the transactions of the 
Academies founded in the principal capitals of 
Europe, and the new-born annals of a few archzo- 
logical societies, constituted, together with certain 
great publications relating to the monuments of 
classical antiquity and of Egypt, the only collec- 
tions to which the historian of symbolism could 
turn. To-day we have everywhere at hand, in 
publications which will never be surpassed in 
importance and in accuracy, the result of ex- 
cavations carried on simultaneously in Chaldea, 
Assyria, Persia, Asia Minor, Phoenicja, Egypt 
and Libya, not forgetting the reproduction of 
memorials discovered or studied anew in Greece, 
Italy, India, ife extreme East, and even in the 
two Americas.* Archeological reviews and special 
collections, which have rendered so much service 
to the study of ancient art, have multiplied even 
in the smallest states of Europe, There is no 
branch of archzology, from the study of seals 
to numismatics, which has not its organs and 
societies, Thanks specially to the liberality of 
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the different governments, not only have museums 
been enriched in proportion to the discoveries 
made, but the more important collections form the 
subject of descriptive catalogues which allow of 
the utilization of materials at a distance, Lastly, 
the joint labours of many workers, planned from 
the most various points of view, are centralizing 
all these documents, thus lightening the task of 
those who desire to restore the traces and eluci- 
date the meaning of the principal symbols of the 
world. 

Moreover the deciphering of inscriptions, the 
classification and interpretation of written docu- 
ments, the general advancement of the study of 
history, more especially religious history, whilst 
enlightening us on the creeds of nations, enable us 
the better to establish the connection between 
their symbols and their myths; at the same time 
that a more exact knowledge of the social and 
geographical centres whence these symbols origi- 
nated aids us to discover in many cases the origins 
of the image which has furnished a body to the 
idea. 

Henceforth there is no longer any reason why 
in the study of symbols we may not arrive at 
results as positive as in the study of myths. The 
comparative examination of myths long ago en- 
tered upon a scientific phase, whether, with Pro- 
fessor Max Muiller and the philological school, we 
are content to compare the traditions of nations 
speaking allied languages; or, with Mr. Andrew 
Lang and the majority of ethnographers, we do 
not scruple to compare the mythology of all known 
peoples. Now, the myth, which may be de- 
fined as a dramatization of natural phenomena, 
or of abstract events, offers more than one feature 
in common with the symbol. Both depend upon 
reasoning by analogy, which in the one case creates 
an imaginary tale, in the other a material image. 
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Doubtless there is this difference, somewhat 
ignored by those who have obscured the idea of 
religioussymbolism by blending it with mythology, 
that in the symbol we must be conscious of 
a distinction between the image and the object, or 
being, thus represented, whilst an essential feature 
of the myth is to believe the narration to be 
in conformity with the reality. But it is easy 
to understand that both are frequently formed 
by the help of the same mental operations, 
and above all are transmitted through the same 
channels, 

In any case, there are religions which we cannot 
understand if we do not endeavour to supplement 
the insufficiency of the texts by the study of the 
monuments, A. significant symptom in this con- 
nection is the growing tendency among savants 
to utilize, in the study of particular religions, 
the texts to verify the symbols, and the symbols 
to verify the texts; as may be seen in the recent 
works of Senart on the history of Buddhism, 
Gaidoz and Bertrand on the symbols of ancient 
Gaul, J. Menant on the sculptured stones of 
Central Asia, and Fr. Lenormant, Clermont-Gan- 
neau, Ledrain, and Ph, Berger on the symbols of 
the Semitic religions, These works are the best 
proofs of the services which the interpretation 
of symbols can render to the history of religions 
when strictly scientific methods are rigidly fol- 
lowed, 

It is not merely a question of avoiding precon- 
ceived ideas and hasty generalizations, What is 
needed above all is to provisionally substitute 
analysis for synthesis, the history of symbols for 
the'history of symbolism ; in other words, to take 
the principal symbolical figures one by one, in 
order to establish their respective history, first 
among each people, and then over the whole 
area of countries where they are found. jt may 
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‘happen that we may succeed, after repeated and 
patient investigations of this kind, if not in esta- 
blishing the laws of symbolism, as has been done 
for comparative grammar, at least in collecting 
together the materials for a general history of 
symbolism, as has been already accomplished for 
almost every other branch of knowledge, 

My aim is simply to furnish a contribution to 

this history, by investigating the limits within 
which certain symbolical representations have been 
transmitted from people to people, and how far in 
the course of their migrations their meaning and 
their form may have been modified. I have 
here applied myself particularly to figures which, 
by the importance and the very complexity of 
their réle, have seemed to me the most capable of 
throwing some light on the general conditions 
of symbolical transmission, such as the gamemadion 
or détrascéle and the ¢viscéle, the Paradisaical Tree, 
or rather the special type it assumed amongst the 
Assyrians, the Sacred Cone of the western Semitic 
nations, the Winged Globe of Egypt, the Cadu- 
ceus of the Phoenicians, and the ¢vzsala of the Bud- 
dhists. This selection will further permit me to 
bring into prominence one of the most curious and 
perhaps least explored sides of comparative sym- 
‘bolism. I speak here of the attraction which 
analogous symbols exercise on one another, or 
rather of the tendency they display to coalesce and 
lose themselves in intermediate types. 

Most of the observations which I have brought 
together in the following chapters have already ap- 
peared during the last three years in the Bulletins de 
t Académie royale de Belgique, the Revue des Deux= 
Mondes, and in the Revue del Histoire des Religions. 
In recasting them as a whole I have fully con- 
sidered the remarks which their first publication 
elicited from sympathetic critics, as well as the 
modifications produced in my own views by sub- 
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sequent researches. I have also added a variety 
of illustrations calculated to show more strongly 
the cases of symbolical filiation and fusion of 
which I have endeavoured to verify the existence 


and elucidate the theory. 
Gosiet p’ALVIELLA, 


Courr SAINT Eritenneg, BraBant, 
March, 1891. 


THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON SYMBOLS COMMON TO DIFFERENT RACES. 


Identity of certain images in the symbolism of different 
races,—On spontaneous coincidences in the applications of 
the symbolical faculty—The Cross apart from Christianity — 
St. Anthony’s Cross gofencée.—The fight between the eagle and 
the serpent.—Readiness with which symbols are transmitted 
from nation to nation.—Principal causes of their diffusion— 
The complexity and singularity of identical symbols is a pre- 
sumption in favour of their unity of origin. —The svised/e.—The 
Double-headed Eagle—The Hand of Providence —Infor- 
meron supplied by identity of meaning and use.—The Lotus. 

lower, 


Tue variety of symbols seems at first to be as 
boundless as the combinations of the human ima- 
gination. It is not uncommon, however, to dis- 
cover the same symbolical figures amongst races 
the furthest apart. These coincidences can hardly 
be explained by chance, like the combinations of 
the kaleidoscope. Except in the case of symbols 
found amongst peoples who belong to the same 
race, and who, consequently, may have carried 
away from their common cradle certain elements of 
their respective symbolism, there are only two 
possible solutions; either these analogous images 
have been conceived independently, in virtue of a 
law of the human mind, or else they have passed 
from one country to another by a process of 
borrowing, 
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There exists a symbolism so natural that, after 
the manner of certain implements peculiar to the 
stone ages, it does not belong to any definite 
region or race, but constitutes a characteristic 
feature of humanity in a certain phase of de- 
velopment. 

To this category belong, for example, the repre- 
sentations of the sun by a disc or radiating face, 
of the moon by a crescent, of the air by birds, of 
the water by fishes, also by a wavy line, and so 
forth. 

Perhaps certain more complicated analogies 
should be added to these, such as the symbolizing 
of the different phases of human existence by the 
life of the tree, the generative forces of nature by 
phallic emblems, the divine triads, and generally 
every triple combination whose members are equal, 
by the equilateral triangle, and, lastly, the four 
main directions of space by a cross, 

What theories have not been built upon the 
existence of the equilateral cross as an object of 
veneration amongst nearly all the races of the Old 
and the New World! Of late years orthodox writers 
have protested with good reason against the claim 
of attributing a pagan origin to the Cross of the 
Christians because earlier creeds had included 
cruciform signs in their symbolism, And the same 
objection might be urged against those who seek 
for Christian infiltrations in certain other religions 
under the pretext that they possess the sign of 
the Redemption, 

When the Spaniards took possession of Central 
America, they found in the native temples real 
Crosses, which were regarded as the symbol, some- 
times of a divinity at once terrible and beneficent 
—Tlaloc, sometimes of a civilizing hero, white 
and bearded—Quetzacoalt, stated by tradition to 
have come from the East. They concluded from 
this that the Cross had reached the Toltecs through 
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Christian missions of which all trace was lost ; and, 
as legend must always fix upon a name, they gave 
the honour to St, Thomas, the legendary apostle 
of all the Indies. Although this proposition has 
again found defenders in recent congresses of 
Americanists, it may be regarded as irrevocably 
condemned. It has been ascertained beyond 
all possibility of future doubt that the Cross of 
pre-Columbian America is a kind of compass 
card, that it represents the four quarters whence 
comes the rain, or rather the four main winds 
which bring rain, and that it thus became the 
symbol of the god Tlaloc, the dispenser of the 
celestial waters, and, lastly, of the mythical per- 
sonage known by the name of Quetzacoalt.’ 

By a similar process of reasoning the Assyrians 


Sah 


Sy 
Fic, 1, Iprocram or Anu. 


(Rawuinson, Western Asia Luscr iplions, vol, ii, pl. 48, 
fig. 30 oby.) 


were led to represent by an equilateral cross their 
god of the sky, Anu. The ideogram of this 
god is formed by four cruciform characters which 
radiate at right angles from the circle or lozenge 
denoting the sun in the cuneiform inscriptions. Is 


> Aroert Revitie, Religions du Mexigque, de PAmérique 
centrale et du Pérou. Paris, 1885,.—It appears that in South 
America also the Cross was a wind-rose. A Belgian traveller, 
M. E, Peterken, relates that he saw in the Argentine Re- 
public a monolith in the form of a Latin Cross, called by 
the natives “the Father of the four winds.” (Congress of 
Americanists of 1877, Paris and Luxemburg, 1888. Vol, i, 
p. 57.)--In North America the Cross symbolizes both the sun 
and the sky.:| Among the Blackfeet Indians, according to 
Mrs, Murray Aynsley (Transactions of the Quatuor Coronati, 
vol, v. p, 82), it represents the “oid man in the sun who rules 
the winds,” 
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not the sky indeed the space in which light 
radiates ? 

It is proper to remark that amongst the As- 
syrians themselves the equilateral cross, as de- 
noting the main directions in which the sun shines, 
became also the symbol of that luminary, and con- 
sequently, here again, of the god who governs it. 
It was the same with the Chaldzans, the Hindus, 
the Greeks, the Persians, and perhaps with the 
Gauls, and the ancient civilizers of Northern 


America (fig. 2). 





Fic. 2. SoLar Crosszs.' 


In China, the equilateral cross inscribed in a 
square [J represents the earth, and according to 
Mr. Samuel Beal, a saying is met with there to 
the effect that “God made the earth in the form 


of a cross.” ? 
Egyptian writing utilizes among its signs the 
Greek and even the Latin Cross. In connection 


* qa, Within a Discin Assyrian bas-reliefs. J. Menant, Pierres 
gravies de la Haute-Aste, Paris, 1886, vol. it. p. 71,—d. Alter- 
nating with the radiated Disc, on ancient Indian coins. 
A. Cunnincuam, Zhe Bhilsa Topes, pl. xxxi., figs, 8 and 9. 
—¢ Surmounting the solar Disc, on a whorl, from Troy. 
ScuLimmMann, L/ios, ville et pays des Troyens, Paris, 1885, No. 
1954.—d, Sceptre in the hand of Apollo on a coin of Gallic- 
nus. Vicr. Duruy, Histoire des Romains, Paris, 1885, vol. viii, 
p. 42—e. In a Mithtiatic scene on an engraved stone. 
Lajarp, Jutroduction a Pétude du culie de Mithra, Atlas, 
pl. cii,, fig. 7.—f, Abovea lion, on a Gallic coin. En, FLovgst, 
Deux stdles de Larajre, Paris, 1885, pl. xvii—For the Ameri- 
can solar Cross, see further on, fig. 29, the engraving on a 
shell found in the mounds of the Mississippi. 

9" The Indian Antiqnarsy y880, p. 67, ef seg. 
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with this we find in a recent article by the 
Abbe Ansault a characteristic example of the 
readiness with which one may go astray in the 
identification of symbols, if satisfied with a merely 
superficial resemblance, On the famous Damietta 
stone, the Greek words IIroXenatog Zwrfip, “ Ptolemy 
the Saviour,” are rendered by the demotic cha- 
racters forming the equivalent of IIroAcuaiog, fol~ 
lowed by the sign ‘>; from which the author 
concludes that the term Saviour being rendered 
by a cross, this sign was with the Egyptians, an 
allusion to the future coming of the Redeemer.* 
Unhappily for this ingenious interpretation, M. de 
Harlez, who has taken the trouble to refute 
M. Ansault’s article, points out to him that in 


f 


Fic. 3. Hirrociyru or tHE HAMMER, 
(E. Cormans, Manuel de langue égyptienne, p. 47; § xviii.) 


demotic the sign ‘ft is the simplest form of a 
hieroglyph representing a hammer, or a boring 
tool, and is usually employed to express the idea of 
grinding, avenging, and by amplification, “ the 
Grinder,” “the Avenger,” a not uncommon epithet 
of Horus, and some other gods,’ 

Even in the presence of an analogy of significa- 
tion combined with a resemblance of forms, it is 
well to look twice before identilying symbols. The 
St. Anthony's Cross (croix potencte, literally “gzd- 
bet-cross””) T is found, with almost the same sym- 
bolical signification, in Palestine, in Gaul, and 
in ancient Germany, in the Christian Catacombs, 
and amongst the ancient inhabitants of Central 

* Le culte de la croix avant hate ske | in the French 
periodical, /e Cogrespondant of the 25th October, 1889. 

* Le culte de la croix avant le christianisme, in La Science 
catholique of the r5th February, 1899; js: 16g, 
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America. Among the Phoenicians and their 
kindred races, it was the character known by 
the name of ¢az, and from an oft quoted passage 
in Ezekiel+ we learn that it was accounted a sign 
of life and health. Among the Celts and the 
ancient Germans it was the representation of the 
celestial Two-headed Mallet which was accounted 
an instrument of life and of fecundity. Amongst 
the early Christians it was a form sometimes given 
to the Cross of Christ, itself called the Tree of Life? 
In Central America where, according to M. Albert 
Réville, the Cross was surnamed the Tree of 
Plenty,’ it assumed also the form of the ¢ax. 

Are we to conclude from this that all these 
gibbet-crosses have the same origin and the same 
aim? That would be a rather hasty conclusion. 
The symbolical signification of the ¢aw is explained 
by its resemblance to the Key of Life or crux ansata 
of Egypt, so widely diffused throughout all Western 
Asia. The Double Hammer of Thor and of 
Tarann is a symbol of the lightning, and, for this 
reason, could not fail to represent the vivifying 
forces of the storm, according to the tradition 
common among the Indo-European nations. 
Similarly, if in pre-Columbian America, the Cross 
became an emblem of fertility, it is, as we have 
seen, because it represents the rain-god. As for 
the early Christians, if they made of the Cross 
a symbol of life, it is especially in the spiritual 


1 Ezek, ix. 4-6. 

2 A. pe Gupernatis, Jfpthologie des Plantes. Paris, 1878, 
vol. i, p. 6. 

§ Religions du Mexigue, etc. pr ot. 

‘A. Kuun, Herabhunft des Feuers, Berlin, 1889.—A Ger. 
manic tradition, related by M. Karl Blind, shows to what an 
extent the old Pagan beliefs have been fused, in the popular 
imagination, with the dogmas of Christianity. The Virgin 
Mary, in order to explain the mystery of her conception, says 
that “the Smith from above” threw the Hammer into her 
breast. (Antiguary, 1884, p. 200.) 
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sense; and, if they sometimes gave it the form of 
the pacibulum, it was because such was the instru- 
ment employed among the Romans in the punish- 
ment by crucifixion. 


In the mythology of primitive nations the con- 
test between the sky, or sun, and the clouds is 
frequently represented by a fight between an eagle 
and a serpent. This subject has been treated 
more than once in ancient art.’ Already in the 
Homeric ages it had become a symbol of victory, 
for we are told in the iad that the Trojans were 
on the point of abandoning the assault on the 
Greek entrenchments through having seen an 
eagle which held a serpent in its claws take flight, 
being wounded by its prey.’ Now according to 
the tradition of the Aztecs, the founding of Mexico 
is said to have been resolved on owing to the 
apparition of an eagle which, perched upon an 
agave, and with wings outstretched towards the 
rising sun, held a serpent in its talons,’ The first 
conquerors of Mexico saw therein an emblem of 
future greatness, and to the .present day this 
emblem figures in the arms of the capital. Yet it 
is unlikely that the Aztecs had read Homer. 


On the other hand, the ease with which symbols 
are borrowed is indisputable, Represented on 
the ordinary productions of industry, favourite 
subjects with artists, they pass unceasingly from 
one country to another, with commodities of com- 
merce and articles of ornament; as witness the 
specimens of Hindu, Chinese, and Japancse sym- 
bolism and pictorial art which have penetrated 


* Particularly on the coins of Elis. (Barcuay V. Heap, 
Historia Numorum, p. 353.) 
* Thad, book xii,, 1, 200, ef seg. 
* Avp, REVILLE, Religions du Mexique, etc, p. 29. 
Cc 
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among us with the vases, the fabrics, and 
all the curiosities of the far East. The centres 
of artistic culture have always been foci of sym- 
bolic exportation, Have there not been found 
even among the “treasures” of our mediaeval 
churches on the one hand, and among those of 
Chinese and Japanese temples onthe other, master- 
pieces of Sassanian art, which themselves repro- 
duce the symbols of classic paganism ?! 

In olden times soldiers and sailors and travellers 
of every profession never left home without taking 
with them, under some form or another, their 
symbols and gods, a knowledge of which they 
thus spread in remote parts—bringing back from 
abroad others in return, Slavery, so largely known 
in the ancient world, must likewise have favoured 
the jimportation of symbols through the medium 
of those innumerable captives whom the fortune 
of war, or the chances of piracy, brought everywhere 
from the most distant regions, without depriving 
them of the memory of their gods and the forms of 
their worship. Lastly, coins have never failed to 
propagate through immense distances the ‘symbols 
of the nations who put them into circulation, 
Gallic coins are nothing but counterfeits of the 
Greek coinage of Phillip or Alexander, and even 
in the ¢wmeld of Scandinavia native coins have 
been found which roughly imitated the coinage of 
Bactria.® 

Now nothing is so contagious as a symbol un- 
less perhaps a superstition ; they are all the more 
so when combined together, as they generally were 
among the nations of antiquity, who scarcely 


1M. Louis Gonsn, L’Aré japonais, p, 143, diaws particular 
attention to a Sassanian vase, decoiated with winged horses 
recalling the Greek Pegasus, among the treasures in the temple 
of Horiouji at Naa. : 

°C. A. Honmsor, Zraces de bouddhisme en Nordéeé* Paris, 


1857, Ps 30, & Seq. 
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adopted a symbol without attaching a talismanic 
value to it. Even to-day there are tourists who 
return from Naples with a coral horn, suspended, 
according to the sex of the traveller, from the 
bracelet, or the watchchain, Do they really be- 
lieve that they have found a preservative against 
the evil eye in this Italian survival of an old 
Chaldaan symbol? To many of them it is as- 
suredly only a local curiosity, a trinket, a souvenir 
of travel, But there are some amongst the number 
who let themselves be influenced, even uncon- 
sciously, by the Neapolitan superstition, “It can 
do no harm and may perhaps do good” they would 
be tempted to reply, in imitation of certain gamblers 
when bantered about their fetzches. 

We have here an argument which is almost 
universal among polytheistic populations, where 
everyone thinks it safe to render homage not 
only to his own gods, but also to those of 
others, and even to unknown divinities, for do we 
ever know of whom we may have need in this 
world, or in the next? Egyptian scavade: have 
been found by the thousand from Mesopotamia 
to Sardinia, wherever either the armies of the 
Pharaohs or the ships of the Phoenicians pene- 
trated. Everywhere too in these latitudes there 
have been found native scaraéez made in imitation 
of those of Egypt, and reproducing with more or 
less exactness the symbols which the engravers of 
the valley of the Nile displayed so lavishly on the 
flat side of these amulets. It is thus again that, 
long before the diffusion of coins, the pottery, the 
jewels, the statuettes of Greece and’ of Etruria, 
furnished Central and Western Europe with divine 
types and symbolic figures. - 


Are there any indications which enable us to 
determine whether analogous symbols have been 
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produced independently, or were derived from the 
same source ? 

Intricacy and singularity of forms when they 
exceed certain limits may justify the second of 
these propositions, 

We may well suppose that in the desire to 
symbolize the strength or activity of superhuman 
beings, the Egyptians, the Aztecs, the Hindus, 
and the Chinese, have been separately led to en- 
rich by several pairs of arms and legs, or even by 
several heads, certain figured representations of 
their superhuman beings.’ But does this hypo- 
thesis of an independent origin hold good when, 
for example, we see both on the ancient coins of 
Lycia and in the feudal coat of arms of the Isle 
of Man, a figure at once so precise as the ¢rdsedle 
or ¢riguetra, those three legs, joined together at 
the thigh, which radiate from a central point ? 


Fic. 4, Trisckue on vip Suiep or ENcELapus,, 


(De Wirrr and Lenormant. Afonuments Cramographiques, 
vol. i,, pl. viii.) 


There is nothing for it but to ask one’s self 
how this ancient solar symbol can have passed 
from one country to the other, The intermediate 
stage may perhaps be found th Sicily, where the 
triscéle was used in the coinage, from the time 
of Agathocles, to symbolize the configuration of 
the island with three promontories, As the Isle of 
Man also presents this geographical peculiarity, it 
is very possible that, at the commencement of the 

> Captain Becker saw once in Central Africa an idol with 
many heads; it was explained to him that the fetirhe was able 


therefore to better detect criminals, Za wie en Afrique. 
Bruxelles, 1888, vol. ii, p. 304, 


R 


fon a 
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middle ages, a Norman baron, or even a Crusader, 
or simple adventurer, returning to his home after 
a sojourn in Sicily, applied to his native country a 
symbol still living in the classic traditions of the 
ancient Trinacria, save that in order to suit the 
age he added spurs to the heels.’ 


We are familiar with the Double-hedded Eagle 
of the old German empire, still blazoned on the 
armorial bearings of Austria and of Russia, 
What was the surprise of the English travellers 
Barth and Hamilton, when, in exploring Asia 





Tic, 5, Bas-RELIEF oF Eyux, 
(Perrot and Cumprez. LZ'4r¢ dans Pantiquitl, vol. iv., 
fig. 343.) 


Minor about fifty years ago, they discovered a 
Double-headed Eagle of the same type sculptured 
in the midst of religious scenes on Pterian bas- 
reliefs dating back to the civilisation of the 
Hittites ? 


* It is from the thirteenth century that the “see figures 
in the coat-of-arms of the Isle of Man. According to a letter 
from Mr, John Newton, published in Ze Athena@um of the 
roth September, 1892, it had been introduced there by Alex. 
ander III. of Scotland, when that Prince took over the Island 
of Man from the Norwegians in 1266, he himself having 
become familiar with that emblem at the English Court during 
the reign of Henry III. This king had been appointed by the 
favour of Pope Innocent IV, the nominal sovereign of Sicily, 
with which country, however, his connection was but short- 
lived. —The ¢riguetra is likewise met with in the armorial bear. 
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It is difficult to admit that, on both sides, there 
was conceived spontaneously, on identical lines, a 
representation of the eagle so contrary to the laws 
of nature. M. de Longpérier has solved the 
enigma by reminding us that it was only aboyt 
1345 that the Eagle with Two Heads replaced the 
monocephalous one on the armorial bearings of 
the Western Empire, It would seem to have 
been Flemish princes who, during the Crusades, 
appropriated the device from the coins and stan: 
dards of the Turkomans, then the masters of Asia 
Minor, The latter had adopted it as the symbol 
of omnipotence, perhaps the Aaméa, the fabulous 
bird of Moslem tradition, which carries off the 
buffalo andathe elephant, as the kite carries off the 
mouse, “Thus,” observes M. Perrot, “ there 
would seem to have been transplanted into our 
modern Europe a symbol belonging originally to 
an Asiatic créed of the highest antiquity; and_b 
a singular turn of fortune the Turks saw, at Bel- 
grade and at Lepanto, their advance towards the 
West barred by that samc eagle which had con- 
ducted them triumphantly along the banks of the 
Euphrates and the shores of the Bosphorus.”? 

Perchance the Turkomans themselves had bor- 
rowed this symbol! from the sculptures carved by 
their mysterious predecessors on the rocks of 
Eyuk and of Iasili-Kaia. But it is equally 
possible that they acquired it through the medium 
of the Persians. We find in the collection of 
M, de Gobineau an intaglio, attributed by him to 
the tiie of the Arsacide, on which is engraved 
the traditional type of the Double-headed Eagle 
holding, as at Eyuk, a hare in each claw, 


ings of several noble families in England, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Poland, (Micret ne Saucropzx1. Geschichte der 
Suastika, Braunschwlig, 1899, pl. ii. fig. 155.) 

: ies and Curpizz, Z’Art dans Pantigudté, vol. iv. 
P. 003+ 
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M. de Longpérier observes that if the stem of 
certain ferns (Péerds agudlina) be cut transversely a 
fairly accurate image of the Double-headed Eagle 





Fic. 6, Arsacian Intactio, 
(Reone Archéologique of 1874, vol, xxvii., pl. v.. No. 371.) 


is obtained. Now the fern is named in Greek rrépic 
or mrepla, as is the province where the bas-reliefs of 
Eyuk are found. The learned archaeologist won- 
dered if it was not this similarity which caused the 
Double-headed Eagle to be chosen a& the symbol 
of Pteria :* but we know now that the bas-reliefs in 
question date from a period far earlier than that 
of the appearance of the Greeks in this part of 
the world, and, besides, it is probable that the 
Greeks had given a name to the fern before 
knowing Pteria. The most that can be admitted 
is that the resemblance of the Hittite symbol to 
the bicephalous figure obtained from the fern Jed 
the Greeks to name the country after the plant, ° 
The Greeks, whom we have seen adopting’ 4s 
a symbol of victory the figure of an cagle holdin 
a serpent between its talons, sometimes replace 
the serpent by a hare which corresponded with 
the Hittite scheme, Only they rejected anything 
monstrous that the latter might offer, and con- 
tented themselves with faithfully copying nature.” 
India on the contrary seems to have accepted 
without hesitation the bicephalous type which 
Persia probably transmitted to it, We there find 
the Double-~headed Eagle on ancient coins, where 


* Reuue as chbologigque of 1848, vol, ii, p. 82. 
* The coins of Elis, (Barctay V. Heap, Loe cit.) 
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it holds an elephant instead of a hare, not only in 
each talon, but also in each beak. Moor saw in 
this a representation of Garuda the solar Eagle 
which Vishnu rode. In any case we here draw 
singularly near the Aama of the Turks; and it may 
even be that the latter derived their legend of the 
fabulous bird from some representation of this 
kind, where the part of the hare was taken by an 


elephant, or buffalo. 
© 


Fic 7 Ancient InpIAn Corn. 
(Moor. LHindoo Pantheon, pl. 103, fig. 3.) 


It cannot, however, be said that Greece had 
nothing to do with the production of this emblem, 

M. Clermont-Ganneau has shown how, in the 
popular iconography, complex monsters were fre- 
quently produced by a false interpretation of 
groups formed of separate individuals. There is, 
for example, an image of Phoenician origin which 
shows us Orthros in the form of two dogs dis- 
tinctly apart. “ Hellenic image makers,” he goes on 
to say, “unite the two animals, while fable goes still 
further and endows the imaginary creature with a 
third head which it does not always possess in 
ancient art.”* Thus again the Chimera originates 
in the group, so widespread in Lycian art, of a 
lion devouring a goat; the two animals having been 
taken for one by the Greek copyist. In the same 
manner the triple Geryon slain by Herakles owes 
its existence to a wrong interpretation of the scene, 
taken originally from Egypt, in which a king is 
seen raising his club as if to strike thrce barbarians, 
who are grouped in such a manner as to give the 


} CrrrmMont-Ganngau. Limage te phénicenne. Paris, 
vol. i, p. 15-19, 
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illusion of a single body with three heads, six 
arms, and six legs. 

1 had long since surmised a similar origin in the 
Double-headed Eagle, when, turning over once more 
the pages of Schliemann’s AZyhene, I discovered 
the solution of the problem in some golden joule 
dug up by the famous archzologist among the 
tombs of the ancient Mycene (fig. 8andg). We 
there find two eagles, as Schliemann says, “leaning 
against each other with their whole bodies and 
even with their claws while turning their heads in 
opposite directions.” 

At Eyuk the two eagles are fused in one. In 
this instance it is not Greek mythology which has 
clumsily interpreted a Phcenician image, but the 
Asiatic sculptor who has misunderstood the real 
meaning of the Mycenian image, 

When, therefore, the Double-headed Eagle 
changed sides in the thirteenth century of our era, 
during the struggle which has waged for more than 
thirty centuries between Europe and Asia, it did 
nothing else than return, after many wanderings, 
to its original home. 





Fi. 9. 


JEWELS FROM MYKEN& 
(Scutirmann, Adhere.) 


I will cite yet another symbol, come from afar, 
the Semitic origin of which is not to be gainsaid ; 
even when we cannot identify all the stages of 
the route it followed in order to reach us. 
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Christian symbolism has often represented God 
thé Father, or Providence, ‘the Hand of God,” bya 
hand emerging from a cloud. In some of these 
figures the finger-tips emit rays of light, “as if it 
were a living sun,” observes M. Didron in his 
Histoire de Dieu; and a miniature of the ninth cen- 
tury in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, shows 
the Divine Hand in the middle of a zemedus encire- 
ling a Cross, 





Fic, 10, Tue Hanp or Gop, 
(Dipron, Histoire de Diet, ». 32.) 


M. Gaidoz has compared this figure with certain 
Gallic amulets, the solar Wheels formed of four 
rays through which a hand passes. 

Might not the two symbols have their prototype 
upon an Assyrian obelisk, where two hands are 
shown to issue from a solar Disk, the right open 
and exhibiting the palm, the left closed and holding 
a bow? : 





ee 


Fic, 11, AssyRiAN SyMzoL, 
(G. Rawuinson. Zhe five Great Monarchies, vol, ii. p. 233.) 


The representation of the open, or uplifted, hand, 
intended to typify the divine might, is, moreover, 


'H. Gamoz. Le dieu gaulots du soleil et le symbolisme de la 
roue, Paris, 1886, p. 64. 
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common to all branches of the Semitic race; it 
appears already amongst the Chaldieans, for a 
cylinder, of Babylonian origin, exhibits an uplifted 
hand, which emerges from a pyramidal base, 
between persons in an attitude of adoration ; this 
is precisely the type of our “ Hand of Justice.” 





Fic, 12, Craupa@an CYLINDER. 
(Layarp, MMithra, pl. xxvii, fig, 5.) 


According to M. Frangois Lenormant, the cele- 
brated pyramid of Borsippa was called “the Temple 
of the Right Hand,” and one of the names of 
Babylon was that of “the city of the Hand of Anu,” 
or, what amounts to the same thing, of “ the Celes- 
tial Hand.”? 

The hand uplifted towards the sky is an oft re- 
peated image on the ex volo of Carthage, and even 
at the present time it is figured on native houses n 
Palestine and Marocco to ward off evil spirits from 
the dwellers therein? Moreover this symbol 
passed also to India, where it decorates the 


> Gaxette archéologique of, 1877, P. 31 

? Pu. BeroER in the Gazette archéologique of 1876, pp. 119- 
120,—It is remarkable that certain of the aborigines of 
Australia attribute similar power to their chicfs’ or ancestors’ 
hands, which they detach from the corpse and carefully pre- 
serve in their tribe, An English traveller, Mr, Howitt, states 
that at the sight of an aurora australis all the Kurnai in the 
camp began to swing one of these dried hands towards the 
portent, shouting out, “Send it away! send it away! do not let 
it burn us up!” (Jour. Anthropological Institute, London, 
1883-1884, p. 189.) 
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pedestal of the Holy Tree in a bas-relief at Bharhut 
(see pl, iv., fig’ 2), 


Tn default of adequate proofs drawn from singu- 
larity of form, identity of meaning and of use may 
afford strong presumptions in favour of the rela- 
tionship of symbols. 

There would be nothing surprising in Hindus 
and Egyptians having independently adopted, as a 
symbol of the sun, the lotus-flower, which every 
morning opens under the first rays of that luminary 
to close again at eventide, and which seems to 
spring up of itself on the surface of the placid 
waters, However, the hypothesis of a transmission 
becomes very plausible when, in the iconography 
of the two nations, we see this flower ee both 
as a support to the solar gods, Horus and Vishnu, 
and figuring in the hand of the goddesses asso- 
ciated with these gods, Hathor and Lukshmi, the 
Venuses of Egypt and India. Lastly, this plausi- 
bility becomes a sort of certainty when, on both 
sides, we find the lotus employed to interpret the 
same shade of thought in some indirect and 
subtle enough applications of solar symbolisin, 

It must indeed be remarked that on either side 
the Lotus-flower symbolizes less the sun itself 
than the solar Matrix, the mysterious sanctuary into 
which the sun retires every cvening, there to 
acquire fresh life, 

This miracle, which was believed to be renewed 
every day, was regarded as the origin of whatever 
exists. The Egyptians, who' believed that the 
world had sprung from the liquid element, made 
the sun to proceed from a Lotus which one day 
had emerged from the primordial waters ;' this 
they rendered in their iconography by represent- 


1G, MaspEro, in the eve de Vhistoire des religions, vol. 
xvii, 1889, p. 21, 
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ing Horus as springing forth from a lotus-shaped 
calyx held by Hathor In the same way the 
Indian sacred books constantly speak of gods 
as sprung from the lotus; it is on a golden Lotus 
that Brahma appears in the beginning of time, and 
it is with the different parts of this plant that he 
created the world? A Hindu legend, related by 
Father Vincenzo de Santa Catarina, states that 
Brahma keeps watch six months of the year and 
sleeps the other six in a Lotus-flower of extraor- 
dinary size and beauty.® 

Hence a fresh enlargement given to the figura- 
tive meaning of the lotus. The symbol of solar 
renascence, it became, with the Egyptians, the 
symbol of human renascence and, generally, of 
life in its eternal and unceasingly renewed essence. 
On a sarcophagus in the Louvre there is depicted 
a scarabeus emerging from a Lotus between Isis 
and Nephthys in their characteristic attitude of 
guardians and protectresses of the dead.* Thus 
were represented both the sun and the deceased 
passing through the tomb to renew their existence 
in the luminous fields of space, The lotus was 
even adopted with this signification in the funeral 
symbolism of Europe, It is met with again, not 
only in the Greek traditions relating to the Loto- 
phagi, those fabulous people who partook of the 
lotus in order to forget life and its troubles, but 
even in the inscriptions on tombstones which are 
rmet with, dating from the latter centuries of 
Paganism, from Libya to Belgium? 

Renascence has but few attractions for the 


1G, Laraye. Histoire des divinttés @'Alexandrie hors de 
PEgypie, Paris, 1884, p. 247. 

* James Darmersrerer, LZssais ortentaux, Paris, 1883, 
p. 148, 

* pe Gupernatis. Jythologie des plantes, vol. i, p. 206, 

‘ This painting is reproduced by M, Ledrain in the Gaseile 
archtologigue of 1878, p. 192. 

* See further fig. 16 and x7, 
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Brahmans, atid still fewer for the Bhuddists, The 
latter adopted the ancient Flower of Life but tosym- 
bolize, according to their different schools, nature 
in the sum, of ‘hef manifestations—the eternally 
active matter—the innumerable worlds which fill 
space—the Buddha dwelling in each of them— 
lastly, the teaching of the Master, that is to say, the 
means of escaping from that chain.of causes an 
effects whichengenders personal existence, It is thus 
that they carried to the confines of Asia the Lotus 
of the Good Law; and even to-day in the Hinjalayas 
there is no valley so remote that the travellér does 
not hear everywhere on his approach, as an utter- 
ance of sanctification and of welcome, the mystic 
formula: ome mand padud ont,-— Oh! the Jewel 
in the Lotus.” : My 

However, popular traditions ahd engraved monu- 
ments would suffice to remind us of the ties which 
unite the Lotus of Buddhism to that of Egypt. A 
legend relates that, when the Buddhisattva appears, 
amiraculous Lotus springs out of the earth, and he 
seats himself thereon, and takes in all the worlds at 
a glance.’ Buddha, besides, is everywhere repre- 
sented seated on the Lotus-flower like Vishnu and 
Horus, It is perhaps not impossibletto fix the 
intermediate stages of this symbolism, .The Lotus 
passed from Egypt to the aie of Phoenicia 
and, towards the eighth century before our era, to 
those of Assyria,? which in their turn transmitted 
it to Persia, Thus, in the culptures of Phoenicia 
goddesses dre found who hola in the hand a’ Lotus- 
flower, and, in the Sassaniati bas-reliefs at Tagh-i- 
Bostan, the solar god Mithras stands upon a Lotus- 

> Srnart. La légende du Bouddha in the Journal astatique, 
Panis, 1874, 347. 

* At least this is the date assigned by Layard, who gives 
the epoch of the building of Khorsabad as the date of the fitst 
appearance of the Egyptian lotus in Assyria as a symbol or 
subject for ornament, (Méneveh and tts Remains, vol ii. 


DP. 213.) 
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flower Lastly, among the Mesopotamians and 
the Persians it is not uncommon ta find the Lotus 
blossoming on shrubs in which may be recognized 
either the Sacred Tree of the Semitic religions, or 
the Iranian tree which secreteg thé Elixir of 
Immortality? 

Nowadays the beautiful rose-blossomed lotus, 
Nymphaea Neymbo, observed on the rhonuments 
of Egypt, no Jgnger grows in that country: in 
its wild state, But by a curious coincidence, it has 
remainéd in the fora, asin the symbolism, of India,$ 





“2 Fic, 13, Caves or Kanrrxi. 
(Fergusson and Burcrss, Cave Temples of India, pl. x, 
figs 35.) 


We may add that it has been imported from India 
to China and Japan, so that" it is still one of the 
principal symbolical figures'by whieh at the present 
day we récognize the sacred vases and other 
objects employed in. religious .services by the 
Buddhists of these countriés.* ”* 


* Franpin and Costs, Voyage en Perse, vol. i, pl. iii. 
and xiv, a & os * 

* See finther on, chap. iv, 

° Perro and Ciurizz, Histoize de Part dans Pantiquits, 
vol.i,p. 578, et a) 

* Micnen Pattotocur, * Zart chinois, Paris, 1887, p. 45. 
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CHAPTER‘ II. 
ON THE GAMMADION OR SWASTIKA 


I. Geographical distribution of the: gammadion—+Different 
patterns of the gammadion,—Its common gccurence amongst 
all the nations of the Old World, with the exception of the 
Egyptians, the Phcenicians, the Mesopotamians, and the Per- 
sians,—The f//ot.-—-The szwastika, 

II, Previous interpretations of the gammadion,—Opinions 
of Messrs. George Birdwood, Alexander Cunningham, Waring, 
W, Schwartz, Emile Buinouf, R, P. Greg, Ludwig Muller, and 
othets, . 

III, Probable meaning of the gammadion.—The gamma- 
dion a charm.—The gammadion symbolical of the solar move- 
ment, and, by analogy, of the heavenly bodies in general,—The 
arms of the gammadion are rays which move«—Connection 
between the #érascd/e and the ¢risctle. — Figutes connected 
with the gemmadion—TEquivalence of the gynmeadion and 
certain solar images——The Three Steps of Vishny,-——Lunar 
tétraseeles, 

IV. Cradle of the gammadion—Was iv conceived simulta- 
neously in several places ?—Uniformity of its meantng and 
use—Discussion as to its Aryan or Pelasgic origin. —-Informa- 
tion fuanished by the “whorls” of Hissarlik and the prehistoric 
pottery of Northern Italy.—The question is archeeological, nov 
ethnical.—Conclusions, ‘ ‘i 

oy se 8h 
I, GeocrapiicaL DistripytTioN-or Dut 
Gammibion. 


a. b 
é 
Fic. 14, GAMMADIONS, 


THE name gammadion is given to that form of 
cross whose extremities are bent back at right 
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angles, as if to form four gammas joined: together 
at the base (fs. 4) ; 

It may be called a cross gattée when the 
bent parts end in a point so as to form a sort of 
foot (fig. 15a), and a cross with hooks when the 
arms after being bent a first time are again twisted, 
either inwards (154), or outwards (15¢). Lastly, it 
takes the name of 2trvascéle when the arms are 
rounded off,whilst curving backwards (15¢). 


a 3 ¢ a 
KOLA oh a 
Fic. 15, VARIETIES OF THE GAMMADION, 


With the exception of the sglar Disk and the 
Greek Cross there are few symbolical marks so 
widely distributed. P 

Dr. Schliemann, exploring the dédris of the 
towhs piled upon the plateau of Hissarlik, begin- 
ning with the second or “burnt city,” which the 
learned eXploter identifies with the Ilium of 
‘Priamy found innuhierable gammadzons, especially 
amongst the dggorations of those terra cotta disks 
w joh haverbeen thought to be “ whorls,” and which 
served perhaps as ex voto.” It likewise ornaments 
certain idols offeminine shape, which recall roughly 
‘the appeararice of thé Chaldaean Ishtar; in one 
ofthese statuettes, a leaden one, it occupies the 
centre Of thé triangle denoting the belly.’ 

In Greece, as in Cyprus and at Rhodes, it first 
appears on that pottery with geometrical ornamen- 
tation which constitutes the second period of 


* Scutiumann. Liios, ville et pays des Troyens, Paris, 1883, 
PP: 597 ef seg. 

; LYEMANN, Z¥oja, London, 1884, p. 39.—See below 
fig, 22, 23, 30, also’plate ii, ete, 

* ScHLIEMANN. ios, fig, 226. See also Zroja (English 
ed.) on an “owl headed” vase Of the most recent prehistoric 
city, 

D 
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Grecian ceramics ;* it then passes to those vases 
with decorations taken from living objects, whose 
appearance seems to coincide with the develop- 
ment of Phcenician influences on the shores of 
Greece,* ‘ 
It is seen on the archaic pottery of Cyprus, and 
of Rhodes, and of Athens, on both sides of the 
conventional Tree, so frequently reproduced on the 
inscribed monuments of Hither Asia between two 
monsters facing each other (see further on, pl. iv.). 
It appears on an Athenian vase in a burial scene, 
three times repeated in front of the funeral car.® 
On a vase from Thera several gammadions are re- 
produced round an image of the Persian Artemis.’ 
At Mycenz it figures on ornaments collected 
during Dr. Schligmann’s excavations. At Per- 
gamus it adorns the balustrade of the portico which 
surrounded the temple of Athene, and at Orcho- 
menus the sculptured roof of the so-called nuptial 
chamber in the palace of the Treasury.® Lastly, 
when the introduction of money disclosed a new 
outlet for the symbolic forms of religion and of art, 
it became a favourite emblem in the coinage, not 
only of the Archipelago and of «Greece Proper, 
but also of Macedon, Thrace, Crete, Lycia, .and 
Paphlagonia. wy 

From Corinth, where it figures amongst the most 
ancient mint marks, it passed to Syracuse under 
Timoleon, to be afterwards spread abroad on the 


* Aus. Dumont. Pedutures cbramigues de la Groce propre. 
Paris, 1873, vol, i, pl. xv., fig. 17. 

? Perrot and Cuirizz, Histoire de Part dans Pantiguttt, 
Paris, 1885, vol. iii, figs. 513, 515, 518, ; 

2 * Victor Duruy. LYistoire des Grecs. Paris, 1888, vol. i, 
1B. 729: , 

* DaremBere and Sacxig, Dictionynire’ deg antiquitts des 
grecques ef romaines, Fasc, 12, Paris, 1888. S. v, Diane, 
P: 153) fig. 2389. f 

* Scuuemann, Adjedves. Paris, 1879, p. 193, 

° ScHLIEMANN, TZ7o/a, p. 123. 
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coins of Sicily and of Magna Gracia.* In Northern 
Italy it was known even before the advent of the 
Etruscans, for it has been met with on pottery. 
dating from the ferramare civilization? It appears 
also on the roof of those ossuaries, in the form of a, 
hut, which reproduce on a small scale the wicker 
hovels of the people of that epoch’? In the 
Villanova period it adorns vases with geometrical 
decorations found at Czere, Chiusi, Albano, and at 
Cume! and when Etruria became accessible to 
oriental influences it appears on dude and other 
golden ornaments.’ 

Ata still later period it is found on the breasts 
of personages decorating the walls of a Samnite 
tomb near Capua ;° lastly it appears as a motif for 
decoration in the Roman mosaics, It is singular 
that at Rome itself it has not been met with on 
any montiment prior to the third, or perhaps the 
fourth, c@ntury of our era, About that period the 
Christians of the Catacombs had no hesitation in 
including it amongst their representations of the 
Cross of Christ. Nat only did they carve it upon 
the tombs, but they also used it to ornantent the 
garments ‘of certain priestly personages, such as 
the fossores, and even the tunic of the Good 
Shepherd” At Milan it forms a row of curved 
Crosses round the pulpit of St. Ambrose. 

On the other hand, it appears to have been 

* Niunismatic Chrontele, London, vol. viii. (31d series), 

» 103. 

i De Mortinter, > Muste prbhistorique, pl. xcix. 

> J. Martua. Archéologie dirusque et romaine, fig. 1. 

* ALBXANDRE Berrranp, Archéologie celtigue et Sutloise, » 
Paris, and ed., 1889, figs, 65-68, 

° ALEXANDRE BERTRAND, Ze Gawle avant les Gaulois. 
Paris, 1884, fig. 77, 

° Tx, Rottur, Les ¢atacombessde Rome. Paris, vol. ii. 

+ 32. e 
: Pg, ROLLER. ‘les catacombes de Rome, vol, i, pl viv 5 
pl x, 29, 30, 313 pl. xxxxii, 155 pl, xxxix, 19; vol, ii, 
pl. lv., 2; pl. Ixxxvill, 13, and pl, xciv,, 2, 
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widely distributed throughout the provinces of the 
Roman empire, especially among the Celts, where 
in many cases it is difficult to decide whether it is 
connected with imported civilization, or with in- 
digénous tradition, From Switzerland, and even 
from the Danubian countries, to the most remote 
parts of Great Britain, it has been found on vases, 
on metal plates, on dude, on sword belts, and on 
arms. In England it adorns fragments of mosaics 
collected from the ruins of several villas,? as well 
as a funeral urn unearthed in a ‘mound of the 
bronze age? In Gaul it is observed frequently 
enough on coins ranging from the third century 
“pc, to the third century of our era, and ‘even later, 
“for it is met with on a Merovingian piece.’ We 
may add that it already figures on fragments of 
pottery and even on terra cotta matrices found in 
a lacustrine city in Lake Bourget.® 
In Belgium, we meet with it at F&tinnes 
(Hainault) and at Anthée (Province of Namur) 
in tile déérzs dating back to the Roman epoch.® 
It is also seen repeated several times, in assq- 
ciation with the Lotus-flower, among the inscrip- 
tions on tombstones discoverdd, some years ago, 
in the Belgo-Roman cemetery of Juslenyille, near 
Pepinster (fig, 16), ‘i . 
An interesting discussion, arose in the Lvstite? 
archtologigue hiégeors as to whéther—in spite of 
the invocation Dfiis] Mfanibus]—the yesence 
of the gammadion. did not iniply thé Christian 


4 f 
1 Mortiwet, Ausée prohistorique, pl. xcijl, Sovili, and c, 
? Ros, Sewett, in the Jous, RU. As, Sie v@h, xviii, (hew 
welee) Bok i. he ln § le ch 
. pe Mokrinier, Le sige be gkk., gugnk lg chris- 
Vantsma... Paris, 1866, fig. fe  selicnougnt 14 
Pe Letewri. Wumismatique dy Bayer dgg. Adas, pl. iv., 
0. 57. ' ¥ at at 
* Een, Cuanrre, Lage du Bronse, Pafis, 1846, and part, 


P 194,195. ° yg 4 * *, 
* Bullelins de Pingpitut archéologique liégeots, vol. x p. 106, 
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character of this sepulchral monument.’ To the 
arguments brought forward to refute this theory 
we may add that a sepulchral s¢e/e of an unqties- 





Fic, 16. ToMBSTONE TROM JUSLENVILLE, 
(Lastitut archtologique litgeois, vol, x. (1870), pl. xiit.) 


tionably pagan character, discovered in Algeria, 
offers an analogous combination of two gammadtons 
placed over a Wheel. 





Fic. 17. Lipyan SePULCHRAL STELE, 


3(Proceedings of the Soe. Srang, de oe et @archéol., vol. ii,, 
pl. sii. 3, 


The fact may be mentioned that in the middle 
of the ‘Chyistian-era, eleven or twelve centuries 
later, the gangmeaglion Aeappeara, on a sepulchre in 


‘? It avas maintafned that these letters signified :—Dodfus 
aferna ox *Dfee] AZ[akvimo], so that instead of reading, Dis 
nonibul Prinkis Marc Filius, Ml, Buckens, formerly Professor 
at the Academy of the Fine Arts at Liege, did not hesitate, 
by @ freé“intetpftettion of the gammadions, the floral orna- 
mentation, the tnangle, the niche, and the lotus leave’s,*to. 
translate thest xtually as followss “The last abode of the 
son of ‘Maicus in Jesus Christ, God, baptized in the name of 
the Father arfd ‘éf te Holy Ghost”! (Bulletins de U Institut 
archtologique liégeois, vol, x, (1879), P. 552) * 

~~ 
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the same Belgian province. On a tombstone of 
the fourteenth century, discovered in 1871, during 
the construction of a tunnel at Huy, three per- 
sonages are sculptured, one of whom is a priest 
clothed in a chasuble, and on this chasuble three 
bands of gammadions can be distinctly seen. 

The gammadion, associated with the Wheel, as 
wellas with the Thunderbolt, likewise adorns votive 
altars found, in England, and near the Pyrenees, 
on the site of Roman encampments.” 





Fic. 18. ALTAR in THE TouLousr Musrum, 
(Revew archtologique de 1880, vol, xl. p. 17.) 


At Velaux, in the Bouches-du-Rhéne depart- 
ment, there has been found the headless statue of 
a god sitting cross-legged, who bore on its breast 
a row of crocketed crosses surmounting another 
row of equilateral crosses.’ 

In Ireland, however, and in Scotland, the gan- 
mation seems really to have marked Christian 
sepulchres, for it is met with on tombstones asgo- 
ciated with Latin Crosses,’ 

The Rev. Charles Graves, Bishop of Limerick, 
has described an ogham stone found in an aban- 


1 The stone is now in the “ Musée du Pare du Cinquante- 
naire” at Brussels, 
2 Lup, Muuier. Det seakaldie Hagekors. Copenhagen, 


1847, pp, 21, 22. ; . 
2 ALEX, BERTRAND, L’autel de Saintes et les triades gau- 
doises, in the Revue archbologique of 1880, vol. xxxix. p. 343. 
+ Lup, Mutier, ,O¢ cit, pi 114. 
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doned cemetery in Kerry, which he believes to 
belong to the sixth century; it bears an arrow 
between two gammadions.’ 

The Anglo-Saxons gave to the gammadion the 
name of /yéfod, from the Norse fo? (full, vce! = 
“numerous”), and _foé (foot)? It has been observed 
on pottery and funeral urns of the bronze age 
in Silesia, in Pomerania, and the eastern islands 
of Denmark. In the following ages it is met with 
on ornaments, on sword-hilts, on golden brackets, 
on sculptured rocks, and on tombstones.’ Amongst 
the Scandinavians it ended by combining, doubt- 


Fic, 19. Cross oN A Runic SToNE FROM SWEDEN, 
(Lupwic Muttrr, p. 94, fig. a.) 


lessly under the influence of Christianity, with the 
Latin Cross. 

In an old Danish church it ornaments baptismal 
fonts which date from the early times of Chiris- 
tianity.* In Iceland, according to Mr. Hjaltalin, 
it is still in use at the present day as a magic 
sign. 

eh mongde the Slavs and Finns it has not yet 
been found, save in a sporadic state, and about 
eb period of their conversion to Christianity only. 

e may remark, by the way, that it is very diff- 


“* Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol xxvii, Feb., 
1879. See also the same vol, April, 1879, On the Croix 
ganmée or Swastika, 

7 R. P. Greco. Zhe Fylfot and Swastika, in Archaologia, 
London, vol. xlviii., part ii., 1885, p. 298, & 

* Lup. Munir. Of. ft, passin. —R. P. Gree, Loesdtty 
pl. xix., fig. 27, 31, 32, 33.-—C. A. Hotmpor. TZraces du 
bouddhisme en Norvege. Paris, 1857, pp. 34 ef seq. 

* Lup. Muturr, Of, cét, p. 113. 

* Nineteenth Century for June, 1879, p. 1098. 
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cult to determine the age and nationality of the 
terra cotta or bronze objects on which it has been 
observed in countries of mixed or superposed 
races, such as Hungary, Poland, Lithuania and 
Bohemia. 

In the Caucasus, M. Chantre has met with it 
von ear-drops, ornamental plates, sword-hilts, and 
other objects found in burial-places dating back 
to the bronze period and the first iron age.’ 

Amongst the Persians its presence has been 
pote out on some Arsacian and Sassanian coins 
only, 

The Hittites introduced it on a bas-relief at 
Ibriz, in Lycaonia, where it forms a border on the 
dress of a king, or priest, who offers up a sacrifice 
to a god. 

The Pheenicians do not seem to have known 
or, at least, to have used it, except on some of the 
coins which they struck in Sicily in imitation of 
Greek pieces. A coin of Byzacium on which it 
is figured, near the head of Astarte, dates from the 
reign of Augustus,* 

t is not met with either in Egypt, in Assyria, 
or in Chaldza. 

In India it bears the name of szwasdika, when 
its arms are bent towards the right (fig. 14@), and 
seuwasttka when they are turned in the other 
direction (fig. 144). The word swastika is a 
derivative of swastz, which again comes from s# = 
well, and the verb asi = it is; the expression 
would seem therefore to correspond with a Greek 
formula—e eort, and, in fact, amongst the Hindus 


* Tern. Cuantre. Recherches archtologiques dans le Caucase. 
Paris, 1886, vol. ii., atlas, pl. xi,, xv. etc, 

? Lup. Mutter. Of. ct, fig. 3. 

° Perrot and Curriez. Histoire de lari dans Vantiguitt, 
vol. iv., fig. 354, 

* Mumismatique de Pancienne Afrique. Copenhagen, 1860- 
1862, "gh ii, p. 40, No 4. 
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as amongst the Buddhists, its representation has 
always passed for a propitious sign.’ 

The grammarian Panini mentions it as a cha~ 
racter used for earmarking cattle. We see in 
the Ramayana that the ships of the fleet, on which 
Bharata embarked for Ceylon, bore, doubtlessly 
on their bows, the sign of the swastika? Passing 
now to inscribed monuments we find the gamzna- 
dion on the bars of silver, shaped like dominos, 
which, in certain parts of India, preceded the use 
of money proper.’ 

It even appears upon a coin of Krananda, which 
is held to be the oldest Indian coin, and which is 





Fic. 20. ANciENT InpIAN Corn. 
(Archeological Survey of India, vol. x., pl. ity fig. 8.) 


likewise remarkable as exhibiting the first repre- 
sentation of the ¢rdsw/a.' 

Occurring frequently at the beginning and the 
end of the most ancient Buddhist inscriptions, 
several examples of it are to be seen on the Foot- 
Prints of Buddha sculptured at Amravati The 
swastika represents, moreover, according to Budd- 
hist tradition, the first of the sixty-five marks 
which distinguished the Master's feet, whilst the 


* See Prof. Max Muller's letter, in Scutiemann. ¢0s, 
PP. §17-521. 

2 Ramayana, 

* Epw. B. Tuomas, Zhe early Ludian Coinage, in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol. iv, (new series), pl. xi. 

* See our fig, 146, 

* James Fercusson, History of Indian and Eastern Archt- 
tecture, London. Murray, 1876, p, 184. See our titlespage. 
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fourth is formed by the sawwastéka, and the third 
by.the zandyavarta, a kind of labyrinth, which, in 
the manner of the Greek meander, may be con- 
nected with the gammadion,' 


Sa ak 
Fic, 21, Tur Nanpyavaria, 


It must be observed that amongst the Jains, 
the gummadion is regarded as the emblem of 
Suparsva, the seventh of the twenty-four Z7rthan- 
karas, whilst the nandyavarta is that of the eigh- 
teenth,” 

Even at the present day, according to Mr. 
Taylor, the Hindus, at the time of the new year, 
paint a gammadzon in red at the commencement 
of their account books, and, in their weddings and 
other ceremonies, they sketch it in flour on the 
floors of their houses.’ It also figures at the end 
of manuscripts of a recent period, at least under 
a form which, according to M. Kern, is a develop- 
ment of the ¢é¢vascéle,' 

The gammadion has been likewise preserved to 
the present time amongst the Buddhists of Tibet, 
where the women make use of it in the ornamenta- 
tion of their skirts, and where it is placed on the 


) Euc. Burnour. Le Lotus dela Bonne-Lot. Paris, 1852, 
. 626, 
Py Concerookn, Obserentions on the Jainas, vol, ix., Asiatic 
Researches, p. 308. 

® Euc. Burnour. OA, cit, p, 626. 

‘Kern, Der Buddhismus. Leipzig, 1884, vol. ii. p. 239) 
note 3 —Colebiooke gives to this sign the name of sr7vadsa, and 
makes it out to be the distinctive mark of the tenth Tirthan- 
kara of the Jains, M. Schwartz has compared it to the four- 
leaved clover, which also “ brings luck.” 
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breasts of the dead.*’ In China—where it bears 
the name of ovan—and in Japan it adorns vases, 
caskets, and the representations of divinilies, as 
may be seen in the Musée Guimet at Paris; it is 
even figured upon the breasts of certain statues of 
Buddha and the Buddhisattvas, where, according 
to M. Paldologue, it would seem to symbolize the 
heart According to another interpretation, given 
by the Annamite bonzes, it might be the cicatrice 
of a spear-thrust received by Buddha; but these 
bonzes, according to M. G. Dumoutier, continue 
to venerate this symbol without understanding it.’ 

In the Woolwich Arsenal the gammadion may 
be seen upon a cannon captured at the Taku forts 
by the English, According to M. G. Dumoutier 
it is nothing else than the ancient Chinese cha- 
racter che, which implies the idea of perfection, of 
excellence, and would seem to signify the renewal 
and the endless duration of life. In Japan, accord- 
ing to M. de Milloué, it represents the number 
10,000, which symbolizes that which is infinite, 
perfect, excellent, and is employed as a sign of 
felicity.’ A statue of the Buddhisattva Jiso, in the 
Musée Guimet, rests upon a pedestal ornamented 
with sevastikas, 

Lastly let us conclude this long recital, which 
is in danger of becoming tedious without hope of 
being complete, by mentioning the presence of the 
gammadion in Africa, on bronzes brought from 
Coomassie by the last English Ashantee ex- 


» Journal Asiatigue, and series, vol. iv. p. 245. Pauias. 
Sanlungen historischer Nach ichten uber die mongolischen Volker 
schaften, vol. i. p. 297. 

* Micue, Pattorocur, L’Art chinols, p. 47. 

* G. Dumourier, Les Symboles, les Emblimes et les Accessoires 
au cutte chez les Annamites, Paris, 1891, pp. 19-20, 

*G. Dumoutier. Le svastika et la roue solaire en Chine, ith 
the Revue PEthnographie Paris, 1885, p. 331. 

* De Mitiout, Le svastika, in the Butletins de la Socitté 
@ Anthropologie of Lyons, 1881, v. \ pp. 191 éf seg, 
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pedition ;* in South America, on a calabash from 
the Lenguas tribe; in North America, on pottery 
from the mounds and from Yucatan, as also on 
the rattles made from a gourd which the Pueblos 
Indians use in their religious dances,’ 


Il, Dirrerent INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
GAMMADION, 


That a great number of gammneadions have been 
mere ornaments, monetary signs, or trade-marks, 
is a fact which it would be idle to dispute. But 
the uses which have been made of this figure in 
all the countries which I have just instanced, the 
nature of the symbols with which it is found asso- 
ciated, its constant presence on altars, tombstones, 
sepulchral urns, idols, and priestly vestments, be- 
sides the testimony of written documents and 
popular superstitions, afford more than sufficient 
proof that in Europe as in Asia it partook every- 
where of the nature of the amulet, the talisman, 
and the phylactery.? Moreover, for the gamma- 
dion to have thus become a charm, it must first of 
all have been brought into contact with a being, or 
a phenomenon, more or less concrete and distinct, 
invested, rightly or wrongly, with some sort of 
influence on the destiny of mankind, Might it 
not be possible to find out this original meaning 
of the gammadion by laying stress on the indica- 
tions provided by the monuments themselves ? 


1 ScHLIEMANN. Z/ios, figs. 248, 249, and 2so, 

*T, Lamy. Le svastiha et la route solaire en Aihérique, in 
the Revue d'Ethnographie. Paris, 1885, p. 15. 

3M, Michel de Smigrodzki, who in his recent essay, Zur 
Geschichte der Suastika (Braunschwig, 1890, extracted from 
the Archiv fur Anthropologie), has classified chronologically a 
considerable number of gammadions belonging to monuments 
of the most different periods and nations, has made it his 
special study to show that this cross has everywhere had a 
symbolical, and not merely an ornamental value, 
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Many archeologists have thought so, whilst 
however arriving at different solutions. There is 
hardly a symbol which has given rise to more 
varied interpretatious—not even the ¢vzsizla of the 
Buddhists, which is saying a great deal, 

I will confine myself to mentioning the opinion 
of those who have confounded the sammadion 
with the crux ansata of the Egyptians, the daw of 
the Phcenicians, the vajre of India, the Hammer of 
Thor, or the Arrow of Perkun—all of which are 
signs having a form and meaning too clearly de- 
fined for this identification to be maintained 
without corroborative evidence. If even the gam- 
madion ever replaced one of them—as in the 
Catacombs it sometimes takes the place of the 
Cross of Christ—it only did so as a substitute, as 
the symbol of a symbol. 

Several writers have ascribed a phallic import 
to the gammadion, some, like M. J. Hoffman, 
seeing therein the union of the male with the 
female principle ;* others, as Sir George Birdwood, 
believing that they recognize in it especially 
the symbol of the female sex.? The latter sup- 
position would seem to be sufficiently justified by 
the position assigned to the gammadion on some 
female idols from the Troad, as also by its associa- 
tion with the image of certain goddesses, the 
Persian Artemis, Here, Demeter, Astarte. But 
the gammadion may very well have furnished a 
symbol of fecundity, as elsewhere a common 
symbol of prosperity and of salvation, without 

therefore being necessarily a phallic sign, In the 
Oné case, as in the other, the point in question is to 
ascertain if this is not a secondary meaning, con- 
nected with a Jess abstract conception. 

General Cunningham believes that he found in 


* Das Buddha Pantheon von Nippon, quoted by M. Lupvia 
Mozter, Of. ait; p. 103, 
? Jour. R. As, Sot, v. xviii. (0. 8,), Pe 408, 
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the] swastika a Pali monogram formed of four 
characters corresponding to our letters S. U. T. I.* 
But Professor Max Miiller maintains that the like- 
ness is hardly striking, and seems to be purely 
accidental? In any case, the explanation would 
apply only to the Indian gammadion ; an objection 
which may likewise be urged against Mr. Frederic 
Pincott’s hypothesis, that the swastika is the 
emblem of the four castes united in the same 
symbolical combination,* 

Waring held that the gamemadion was a figura- 
tive represention of water, on account of its 
resemblance to the wseander, and also of its 
frequent occurrence in combination with the 
wavy line, a well-known symbol for water in 
motion.’ However, as we shall see further on, 
this combination is far from being invariable, and * 
certainly the form of the gammadzon has, in itself, 
nothing which conjures up the idea of running’ 
water, or of rain, 

Others have discerned in it a symbol of the 
storm, or lightning, because it can be separated 
into two zigzags or interlaced Z’s. W. Schwartz, 
who, with his usual ability, has upheld this theory, 
—which conforms with his general views on the 
meteorological origin of myths and symbols,— 
draws attention to the numerous points of contact 
existing between the lightning and the different 
forms of the Cross not only in the symbolism of 
many religions, but also in popular language.’ 
This agrees with the practice, so common in 
Catholic countries, of making the sign of the Cross, 
on the appearance of lightning, to prevent being 


* The Bhilsa Topes. London, 1884, p. 386. 

* Letter to Schliemann in /Zos, p. 520. 

® Journal of the Royal. Asiatic Society, vol. xix. (n.8), ps 243+ 

* Ceramic Art in Remote Ages, London, 1875, p. 13, ef seg. 
" § Der Blitz als geometrisches Gebild, in the Jubilaumsehrift 
der Posener Naiurwissenchaft, Verein, 1887, pp. 221-234. 
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struck, as also with the custém spread amongst 
our peasantry, especially in Flemish Brabant, of 
tracing a Cross in whitewash on their houses to 
preserve them from the same calamity. But it 
may be questioned if these customs are not owing 
to the general talismanic value which the Christian 
symbol receives in the popular beliefs: the sign 
of the Cross, in fact, is reputed to drive away evil 
spirits and to call in divine protection. As for 
Crosses painted on the outer walls, they seem to be 
held of use not only against lightning, but also 
against fires, epidemics amongst cattle, and, gene- 
rally, against all the unforeseen accidents which 
threaten the dwelling-place. 

In any case there is here no question of the 
gammadion, and the popular tall about the flashes 
of lightning “which cross” is not sufficient to 
account for the derivation of the form of the /y//ot. 
Jam well aware that amongst the ancient Germans, 
and even amongst the Celts, the gamemadion is 
sometimes met side by side with the symbols of 
thunder on weapons, amulets, ornaments, and even 
on altars, But these objects present also to our 
view the image of the Disk, the Crescent, the 
tyiscéle, and many other symbolical figures.’ It 
would seem as if the engraver had simply wished 
to bring together all the symbols possessing, to 
his knowledge, a phylacteric, or talismanic cha- 
racter; by a process of reasoning analogous to 
that which, in the latter period of Greek paganism, 
prompted the manufacture of pantheian figures. 

M. Emile Burnouf makes the gawmadton the 
symbol of fire, or rather of the mystical twofold 
avani, that is to say of the fire-drill, which was 
used to produce fire amongst the early Aryans. 
“ This sign,” he writes, “ represents the two pieces 
of wood forming the avand, whose extremities were 

TR. P, Grea, tu Archeologia, 1885, pl, xix, fig, 31, 32, 233 
pl. xx,, fig, 2. 
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curved, or else enlarged, so that they could be 
firmly kept in place by four nails. At the point 
where they joined there was a small hole in which 
was placed the piece of wood, shaped like a spear, 
whose violent rotation, produced by whipping, 
made Agni to appear.”? 

Up till now it has been by no means proved 
that the lower part of the avand ever had the form 
of the sevastz#a or even of the Cross. On the con- 
trary there are reasons for supposing that it was 
usually a mere log of wood in which the point of 
the prantantha was made to turn.? Perhaps, in 
some cases, it had a circular form; the fire was 
then produced by making it revolve round a nave, 
If, as has been maintained, it really assumed, in 
some Indian temples, the appearance of the gam- 
madion, it had doubtlessly been given this form to, 
imitate the seastzka.® As for the four points 
which are placed between the arms,of certain 
gammadions, there is nothing to prove that they 
represent nails (see our plate II., 4. B, Nos, 19, 
20, 21, 22, and 23), and in most cases they do not 
even touch the branches of the cross which, 
according to M. Burnouf, they are intended to 
fasten. Schliemann, who seems not unwilling 
io subscribe to M. Emile Burnouf's theory, ob- 
serves that in Troas the gammadion accompanies 
the linear drawings of burning altars, but—admit- 
ting that these are altars—can they not blaze in 
the honour of some other god than the fire itself ? 
Further, nothing prevents us from supposing that 
the sun itself has becn represented as a blazing 
altar. ee Th ess 

‘ Este Burnour, La setence des Religions. Paris, 1876, 

» 240, 
Bs * C. Nesriztp, AZthology of Fire in the Calcutia Review 
of Apiil, 1884, p. 375. 

* Tt is thus the Buddhists have even erected s/ougas in‘ the 
form of the gammadion, (Cf. ScuuizManNn. Jitos, p. 520.) 

* Scutremann, /Zias, figs. 1872, TgT1, 1914, 1916. 
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In support of M. Burnouf’s theory, attention 
might further be called to the fact that the szes- 
tka with branches turned towards the right is, 
amongst the Hindus, accounted of the feminine 
gender, which would make it agree with the 
symbolism of the avav?. But it must be remarked 
that the sewasééa turned in the other direction 
passes as masculine. Moreover, according to 
Sir George Birdwood, it is a common custom in 
modern India to divide into the two sexes all 
objects occurring in interdependent pairs. 

Mr. RP, Greg has written, in the Memoirs 
published by the Socéely of Antiquartes, London, 
a very interesting study on the gammadion, in 
which, whilst striving to deal impartially with the 
other explanations of this sign, he contends it is 
especially a symbol of the air, or rather of the 
god who rules the phenomena of the atmosphere, 
Indra with the Hindus, Thor with the ancient 
Germans and the Scandinavians, Perkun with the 
Slavs, Zeus with the Pelasgians and Greeks, Jupiter 
tonans and Alwons with the Latin race.’ Unfortu- 
nately, the proofs which he adduces are neither 
numerous nor conclusive. The fact that in India 
the bull is sacred to Indra, and that on certain 
monetary ingols the gammadion surmounis an 
image of this animal, is hardly sufficient to prove 
that the swastika is a symbol of Indra? It is 
likewise difficult to admit that the gameadion 
represents the god of the atmosphere amongst the 
Greeks because on some pottery from Cyprus 
there ate gammadions which recall the image of 
birds flying in the air. 

The above-named writer makes much of the 
fact that on many incised monuments the gawma- 
dion is placed above images representing the earth, 


* 7 RAP, Grea. Zhe Wlfot and Swastika, in Avchaologia, 
1885, p. 293 ef seg, 
* Ip, 2btd,, p. 302. 
. E 
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or terrestrial creatures, and below other images 
symbolizing the sky, or the sun. But this arrange- 
ment is far from being invariable or even pre- 
dominant, Frequently the gammadion is found 
on the same level with astronomical symbols; 
sometimes even it occupies the upper place. 
Mr. Greg, it is true, gets over the difficulty by 
asserting that in this case it must represent the 
god of the ether in the capacity of supreme God.? 

The only example I am acquainted with of a 
ganmadion consecrated to Zeus, or to Jupiter, 
is on a votive altar, where it is incised above the 
letters I. O. M.? But this is a Celto-Roman altar, 
erected, to all appearance, by Dacians garrisoned 
in Ambloganna, a town in Great Britain; that is 
to say, that here again we may be in the presence 
of astrange god, assimilated to the supreme divinity 
of the empire, the /zpzter Optimus Maximus of 
the Romans. Moreover, the gammadion is here 
flanked by two four-rayed Wheels, symbols which 
M, Gaidoz has clearly proved to have been, 
amongst the Gauls, of a solar character.” 

Lastly, Ludvig Miiller, Percy Gardner, S. Beal, 
Edward B. Thomas, Max Miller, H. Gaidoz, and 
others, have succeeded, by their studies of Hindu, 
Greck, Celtic, and ancient German monuments, in 
establishing the fact that the gawadion has been, 
among all these nations a symbolical representa- 
tion of the sun, or of a solar god. I should like 
here to sum up the respective conclusions of these 
authors, setting forth, at the same time, the other 
reasons which have led me, not only to accept, but 
also to develop their interpretation. This attempt 
may perhaps be the less superfluous since, judging 
by the comparatively recent works of M. M. Greg 


‘R-P. Gruc. Loe, edt, pp. 307 and 309, 

* Lupvig MéLier. OA. cit, fig. 29. : 

5 H.Gamoz, Le dieu gaulois du Soletl et le spmbolisme de la 
voue, Paris, 1886, 
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and Schwartz, the solar, or even the astronomical 
character of the gammadion is not yet beyond 
dispute. 


III. PROBABLE MEANING oF TIE GAaMMADION, 


We have seen that most nations represented 
the sun by a circle. Some, also, have depicted it 
by a cruciform sign, more particularly the Assyrians, 
the Hindus, the Greeks, the Celts, etc, (see fig. 2), 

This symbolism doubtlessly renders the idea of 
the solar radiation in the four directions of space. 
But the sun does not restrict itself to darting its rays 
in all directions, it seems, further, animated by a cir- 
cular movementfromeast towest. The latter action 
may have been symbolized, sometimes by changing 
the Disk into a Wheel, sometimes by adding to the 
four extremities of the solar Cross feet, or broken 
lines, usually turned in the same direction, 

Sometimes the curve of the rays was rounded 
off, perhaps either to accentuate still further the 
idea of a rotary motion by a figure borrowed from 
the elementary laws of mechanics, or else by an 
effect of that tendency, which, in primitive writings, ' 
has everywhere substituted the“ cursive for the 
angular, Thus was obtained the ttrascdle (6f fig. 
152), which, as I have said above, is simply a 
variety of the gawemadion. 

» M. Gaidoz has defined the gammadion as a 
graphic doublet of the Wheel.’ The expression is 
exact, and is even a very happy one, provided it 
means, not that the gammadion is derived from 
the Wheel by the suppression of a part of the 
felloe, but that it is, like the Wheel, a symbolical 
representation of the solar movement. 

For the very reason that the gammadion repre- 
sents the sun in its apparent course it has readily 


+H. Gamoz, Op. e/4, p. 113. 
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become a symbol of prosperity, of fecundity, of 
blessing, and—with the help of superstition—it 
has everywhere received the meaning of a charm, 
as in India the very name swastika implies, 

Moreover, after having figured the sun in motion, 
it may have become a symbol of the astronomical 
movement in general, applied to certain celestial 
bodies, the moon, for example—or even to every- 
thing which seems to move of itself, the air, water, 
lightning, fire—in as far as it really served as a sign 
of these different phenomena, which fact has still 
to be made good.'\—This, in brief, is the whole 
theory of the gammadzon, 

This theory is not the outcome of any @ prior? 
reasoning; it is founded on the following con- 
siderations : 

A. The form of the gammadion. 

B. The connection between the déévascéle and 
triscéle, 

C. The association of the gammadion with the 
images, symbols, and divinities of the sun, 

D, The part it plays in certain symbolical com- 
binations, where it sometimes accompanies and 
com tinnes replaces the representation of the solar 
Disk, : 

A. The branches of the gammadion are rays tn 
motion. 

To be convinced of this, it is only necessary to 
cast one’s eyes on the manner in which, at all 
times, the idea of solar movement has been gra- 
phically expressed (fig. 22), 

The first of these figures (@) is an ancient fduda 
found in Italy. At the top is seen a Disk from 
which radiate small rays, bent at right angles ; 
these rays seem to have been modelled on the 


' “On a terra-cotta from Salamine, representing a tethrippos 
ar four-wheeled chariot, a gawmadion is painted on each 
quarter of the wheel.’—Czrsnoza, Se/amina, London, 1832, 
fig. 226, 
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branches of the gammadions sketched immediately 
beneath. 

The second () is taken from the “whorls” of 
Troy. Crooked rays, turned towards the right, 
alternate with straight and undulating rays, all of 
which proceed from the same Disk. 

The third (¢) comes from a reliquary of the 





Fic, 22. 


thirteenth century, on which it forms a pendant to 
the lunar crescent, with an image of Christ between 
them, That this is a representation of the solar 
Disk results not only from its parallelism with the 
Crescent, but also from the fact that on a number 
of medizeval Christian monuments Christ is thus 
represented between the sun and moon,’ 

The same image~a Disk with five inflected 
rays—is met with on coins of Macedon ‘a , Where 
it alternates sometimes with the détrascéle (e). 

Mr, Samuel Beal, who distinguishes two parts 
in the gammadion,—an cquilateral cross and four 
hooks,—thinks that the purpose of the former is to 
symbolize the earth ; as for the hooks, they might 
serve to indicate the direction of ihe solar move- 
ment round our planet.’ But the figures which 


* a. Congrds international d'anthropologte et @archtologte prb- 
historiques. Reports of the Copenhagen Session, 1875, p. 486, 
é. Scuummann, J7fos, No. 1993. On a reliquary from 
Maestricht in the Muscum of Antiquities in Brussels, No, 24 
in catalogue, q@and¢ On coins from Macedon, Viimism, 
Chronicle, vol. xx. (N. S.), pl iv., Nos. 6 and g. 

+ The same figure, separated from the lunar crescent by the 
cross, {s met with on a sculpture al Kelloe in Durham, (Ox @ 
sculptured cross of Ketloe, in Archeologia, vol, lii., part i, p. 74.) 

° Ludian Antiquary, 1880, p. 67 ef seq. 
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we have reproduced here give more than sufficient 
proof that the arms of the gammadion, if they are 
solar rays, are so in their whole length; besides, 
the Disk which sometimes forms their point of 
intersection is certainly an image of the sun; 
lastly, there is no indication that, either in classic 
antiquity, or in India, the earth was ever sym- 
bolized by an equilateral cross. 

B. The trescdle, formed by the same process as 
the tétraskéle, was an undeniable representation of 
the solar ntovement, 

This assertion is especially obvious in the case 
of ¢réskéles formed of three legs bent, as in the 


ad 


@ & 


Fic. 23, Varirrms or tHe Trischie.' 





act of running, so frequently seen on coins of 
Asia Minor. 

On Celtibcrian coins the face of the sun appears 
between the legs) The same combination is 
found, above the image of a bull, on a votive stele 
of Carthage, reproduced by Gesenius.? 

Is it possible to better interpret the idea of 
motion, and of its application to the image of the 
sun? 

I will further instance the coins of Aspendus, in 
Pamphylia, where the three legs, ranged round a 


‘qa, Ona coin fiom Megara (Percy GARDNER, Mimismatic 
Chronicle, vol, xx. (N.S), p. 60), 3. On a Lycian com 
(Fetiows, Coéns of Ancient Lycia, London, 1855, pl. x.) 4 
On a Lycian coin (Wumism, Chron., vol. viii. (3rd series), pl, vy 
No.1) @ Ona Celtiberian coin (Lup. Murr, fig. 46). 

2 Gesenius. Scripture lUnguegue Phenice monumenta. 


Leipsic, tab, 23. 
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central disk, are literally combined with animal 
representations of the sun, the eagle, the wild 
boar, and the lion. Lastly, on certain coins of 
Syracuse the ¢riscé/e permutes with the solar Disk 
above the guadriga and the winged horse,? 

Moreover, the connection between the /réscéle 
and the #éérascéle is manifest from their very 
shape, The transition from one to the other is 
visible on the “whorls” of Troy as well as on 
coins of Macedon and Lycia. 


bE A 


Fic, 24. Svapoig on Lycian Corns, 
(Lupvic Munir, figs. 48 and 49.) 


C. The images oftenest associated with the gam- 
mation ave vepresentations of the sum and the solar 
divinities, 

Greek coins often show, side by side with the 
gammadion, the head of Apollo, or the reproduc- 
tion of his attributes, On a piece from Damiastion, 
in Epirus, the gammadion is engraved between 
the supports of the Delphic tripod ;* on painted 
vases from Rhodes and Athens it figures beside 
the omphatos." A crater in the Museum of Ancient 
Art in Vienna shows an image of Apollo bearing 
it on his breast (seé our Plate I.); on a vase 
from Melos it precedes the chariot of the god.’ 
Even amongst the Gauls it accompanies, on coins, 
the laurelled and xdméus-encompassed head of 


* Barcray Vi Heap. 22tst, um, p. 581. 

Pr acide Chronicle, vol. xx. (new scries), pl. iii, figs. 1 
and 3. 

" Numismata cimelit regii Austria, Vierma, 1758, part i, 
tab. viii, No. 3. 

‘J.B. Warine, Ceraute Art in renate Ages. London, 
1875, pl. xxvii, f. 9, 

J. Overtecn, dias der griechischen Adythologie, Apollon, 

pl. xix., fig. 7, 
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Apollo Belenus| To be sure, it is also found on 
Greek medals associated with the images of 
Dionysos, Hercules, Hermes, and of several god- 
desses. But, in addition to the explanations of 
this peculiarity which I have given, it must be 
borne in mind how readily polytheistic nations and 
cities assign to their principal god the emblems as 
well as the attributes of other divinities—witness, 
in classic antiquity, the use of the Caduceus, the 
Thunderbolt, the Cornucopia, and so forth, 
Amongst the symbols accompanying the gamnea- 
dion there is none nearly so frequent as the solar 
Disk, The two signs are, in a manner, counter- 
parts, not only amongst the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Celts, but also with the Hindus, the 
Japanese, and the Chinese. I have already given 
some examples (figs. 17, 18, 20), On a “whorl” 





Fia, 25, Wuor. rrom Hissarik. 
(Scniiemann, ios, No. 1990.) 


from Hissarlik this parallel order is repeated three 
times, 





Fic, 262 


Sometimes, as if to accentuate this juxtaposition, 
the gawmadion is inscribed in the disk itself, 


* Lup. Miner. Of. cit, fig. 27. 
* a. Ona “fusaiole” from Hissarlik, Scutiemann, Z/os, 
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Sometimes, on the contrary, it is the solar Disk 
which is inscribed in the centre of the ganemadion, 
as may be verified particularly on a Tibetan 
symbol reproduced by Hodgson,’ and also on a 
coin from Gnossus, in Crete, where, perhaps, it 
depicts the Labyrinth, 





Tic. 27, Creran Corn, 
(Mamismatic Chroniee, vol. xx. (new series), pl. iii., No. 6.) 


On a Gallic coin, of which numerous specimens 
have been found in the Belgian province of Lim- 
burg and in the Namur country, a ¢érasedle is 
visible, formed by four horses’ heads ranged in a 
circle round a Disk. 


@ 
es 

Tie, 28, Gatto-Urncian Com. 
(Hucuer. L'art gaulors, p. 169.) 


It is impossible not to recognize here an appli- 
cation of solar symbolism, as M, Eug. Hucher has 
so frankly admitted, in language whose terms 
exclude all preconceived ideas upon the solar 
nature of the /érascdle, or even on the affinity 
existing between the Gallic symbol and the gaw- 
macior: “ These four busts of horses,” he writes, 


No. 1987. 4, On a Celtic stone of Scotland. R.-P, Greco, 
Archeologia, 1885, pl. xix., fig. 27. ¢ On an ex voto of clay in 
the sanctuary at Barhut. Vumism. Chron, vol. xx. (new 
series), pl. ti, fig. 24. See also below, pl. ii,, 24, B, No. 16, 

* See below, No. 18, 4#. B of pl. fi. : 
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“are evidently the rudiments of the four fiery 
steeds which draw the chariot of Helios in Etrus- 
can and Greek antiquity. But the fact cannot 
be ignored that the gyratory arrangement, wot 
in use amongst the Greeks, is a product of the 
Celtic imagination.” + 

What, perhaps, is the product of the Celtic 
imagination, is the ingenious transformation of 
the arms of the gammadion into horses’ busts. 
Would it not be possible to find in Greek sym- 
bolism precedents, and even models for this meta- 
morphosis ?—-witness the cocks’ heads and lions’ 
busts which take the place of the rays of the 
éviscdle on Lycian coins,” 

We may observe, by the way, that the horse, 
and the cock, as well as the eagle, and the lion, are 
essentially solar animals, 

It is interesting to verify the fact that the same 
combination has been produced, doubtlessly through 
the spontaneous agency of similar factors, in 
Northern America. There have been found, 





Fic. 29, Encravep SueLt rrom THE Mississipr1 Mounns. 
(Homes, Bureau of Ethnology, vol. ii, p. 282.) 


amongst the engraved shells of the mounds or 
tumuli of the Mississippi, several specimens of 
solar Crosses inscribed in circles, or squares, each 
side forming a support to a bird’s head turned in 


} Buc, Hucuer. Liart gauiois, Paris, 1868, vol. ii, 


Pp 169, 
See below, chap. v., figs, 89, 90, 91. 
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the same direction—which, as a whole, forms a 
veritable pamemadion. 

D. Ln certain synbolical conbinatrons the gamma- 
dion alternates with the representation of the sun. 

. Edward Thomas has pointed out the fact that, 
amongst the Jains of modern India, the sun, 
although held in great honour, does not appear 
amongst the respective signs of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, the saints or mythological founders 
of the sect, But, whilst the eighth of these per- 
sonages has the half-moon as an emblem, the 
seventh has the swastita for a distinctive sign. 
Moreover, as the same writer remarks, the saas- 
tika and the Disk roplace constantly each other on. 
the ancient coins of Ujain and Andhra. 

Another proof of the equivalence between the 
gammadion and the image, or, at least, the light 
of the sun, is found amongst the coins of Mesem- 
bria in Thrace, The very name of this town, 
MeouePple, may be translated as “ mid-day,” that 
is, the “ town of noon,” as Mr, Percy Gardner calls 
it’ Now, on some coins, this name is figured by 
a legend which speaks for itsclf ; MEXL, 

It is impossible to show more clearly the 
identity of the gawueadion with the tdea of light 
or of the day—* But,” objects Mr. Greg, “the 
day is not necessarily the sun.”—In addition to 
this distinction being rather subtle, how can one 
continue to doubt, in face of the facility with 
which in Greece, as in India and elsewhere, the 
gammadion interchanges with the Solar Disk and 
vice vers 2% 

I will take the liberty of calling altention to the 


* Indian Antrquary, 1881, pp. 67, 68. 

* Percy GARDNER, Solar Spmbols on the Cotns of Macedon 
and Thrace, in the Numismatic Chronttle, vol. xx. (N.S.), pe 59 

“Tarp. Loe, ct, pp. 55-58—On coins from Segesta the 
ganmadion, which surmounts the image of a dog, alternates 
with a four-spoked wheel. (Hunier, pl. xlviii., 4, and lvii., 5.) 
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adjoining plate(II.), where I have brought together 
several peculiar examples of those transpositions. 
They are arranged in two classes of combinations, 
which, by their regularity no less than by their 
frequency, seem to imply a symbolical intention. 
In the first is visible a grouping together of three 
signs gammadions, or Disks, round the one central 
Disk ; in the second it is these same signs, to the 
number of four, which are arranged in a square or 
lozenge, either round a fifth analogous sign, or else, 
between the branches of an equilateral cross, I 
should here like to attempt, in connection with the 
general meaning of the gammadion, an explanation 
of these symbolical arrangements—in so far, of 
course, as on certain Disks these signs are not 
merely ornaments, intended to fill up the empty 
spaces, 

The three first numbers of the first combination 
(4tt. A) are taken from the “whorls” of Hissarlik ;" 
the fourth from a sepulchral vase from Denmark ;? 
the fifth from Silesian pottery ;* the sixth, which 
represents a foot-print of Buddha, from the bas- 
reliefs of Amaravati;* the seventh, a curious 
example of the ¢visa/a, from the Grzeeco-Buddhist 
sculptures of Yusufzai, in North-western India.® 
To these must be added, on the following page, 
the image taken from Hindu symbols and repro- 
duced by Guignaut, after Nicolas Muller, 

It is this latter figure which will assist us in 
explaining the others, or, at least, in formulating a 
conjecture as to their signification. 

The subject is a tree, standing apparently for 
the Cosmic Tree of Hindu mythology, which sprang 

* Scuiemann. J/#os, Nos. 1931, 1947, and 1861. 

* Lup, Mitirr. Of. ct,, fig. 31. 

* In. 4. cit., fig. 30. 

* James Fercusson. astern and Indian Architecture, 
London, p. 184. 

° Graco-Buddhist sculptures of Vusufsat,in the publication 
Presei vation of National Monuments of Indta, ph xxi, 
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from the primordial egg in the bosom of the 
chaotic ocean, It spreads out into three branches, 
each of which supports a sun, whilst a fourth and 





Fic. 30. Hinpu Symnon. 
(Guronavr, vol, iv, 2nd pait, pl. ii, fig. 16) 





larger sun is placed at the bifurcation of the 
branches. 

Guignaut informs us, in his translation of Creu- 
zer, that this image was a symbol of the ¢rdneardi, 
the Hindu Trinity. We need not here investigate 
this very questionable proposition. I think, how« 
ever, that the learned Frenchman was right when 
he added, in a foot-note :—“ There are here three 
suns, and yet it is always the same sun.”"? 

In reality might not the object of this combina- 
tion be to represent the sun in the three points or 
positions which circumscribe its apparent ant. 
course, its rising, its zenith, and its sclting; which 
the figurative language of Vedic mythology has 
rendered by the Three Steps of Vishnu? 

We know that at all times popular imagery, in 
order to represent movements, or changes of posi- 
tion, has resorted to the artifice of multiplying the 
image of the same personage, or object, whilst 
assigning to it a different attitude ack time, It 
is the process of juxtaposition applied to the idea 
of succession, or, as M, Clermont Ganneau has 
expressed it: “ The reappearance of the actors to 
mark the succession of the acts,”* Do we ours 


> Guicnaut. Les religions de Jantiquité. Paris, 1842, vol. iv, 
first part, p. 4. 


* See CLERMONT-GaNNEAU, L'imagerie phéntclenne, p, to. 
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selves represent otherwise, in our astronomical 
diagrams, the phases of the moon, or the different 
positions of the sun in the ecliptic ? 

The same meaning seems to me to be applicable 
to the three swastikas incised round a Disk on a 
Foot-print of Buddha (#é A, No. 6). In fact, 
Buddha's Feet were originally the Feet of Vishnu ; 
Buddhism was content to attribute to the foot- 
steps of its founder the marks already worshipped 
by Hindu tradition? The other signs which 
adorn this mark seem to singularly complicate its 
‘symbolism. But it must not be forgotten that the 
Buddhists have accumulated, on the sacred Foot of 
their Master, almost all the symbols they have 
been able either to invent or borrow. Tradition 
counts as many as sixty-five! Moreover, most of 
these signs are also solar symbols, at least the 
Rosettes, the Trident, and the ¢v7szda, the latter 
representing, as I shall hereafter show, the efful- 
gence, or the radiation of the solar fire. 

Edward Thomas has fully admitted that there 
must be some connection between the three diurnal 
positions of the sun and the incised symbols on the 
foot-print at Amaravati. But if, in the central 
Disk, he discerns the noon-day sun, it is the dvzseda, 
on the heel, which seems to him to represent the 
rising sun, whilst the szeasékas depicted on the 
toes might typify the last rays of sunset. As for 
the other sewastikas, the two signs on the heel 
might symbolize the Asvins, the third, the' god 
Pashan.—For my part, I see nothing which can 
justify these latter comparisons. Mr. Thomas 
was more fortunate when he connected an image, 
taken by Sir Henry Rawlinson from an obelisk at 
Koyunjik, with the Hindu symbolism relating to 
the three positions of the sun.” Three solar Disks 


‘ Senart. La legende du Bouddha in the Journal asiatique, 
Paris, 1873, vol. ii, p. 278, and 1875, vol. li, pp. 120, ra, 
° Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xx. (N, 8.), PP. 3h: 32+ 
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are there represented side by side; the middle 
one sends forth straight rays, and a hand hold- 
ing a bow (see above, fig. 11); the two others, 
of rather smaller dimensions, emit rays which are 
bent at the extremities, as if by an effect of ccnwi- 
fugal force. : 

This interpretation may be further applied to 
the three Wheels placed on the points of the ¢vzsula 
in a Graeco- Buddhist bas-relief of Yusufzai (47, A, 
No.7). If, as I believe I shall prove,’ the central 
Disk of the ¢vésudas was an image of the sun before 
it became, with the Buddhists, the Wheel of the 
Law, as much may be said of the three Wheels 
which here crown the points of the ancient 
symbol. 

In Greece, I am not aware that the mythology 
alludes to the “ three strides” of thesun, But sym- 
bolical images sometimes take the place of figures 
of speech. Does not, for example, the ¢vescéle, 
formed of three legs radiating round a disc, admit 
of the same interpretation as the Hindu tree with 
its four suns? ‘There is, moreover, presumptive 
evidence that the Grecks distinguished three posi- 
tions of the sun, and even that they selected 
distinct personages to represent those principal 
moments of its daily life Near Lycosura, in 


 Foot-prints have been used more than once as a vestige 
of presence, a testimonial of passage, a symbol of walking, One 
finds them on stones dedicated to Isis and to Venus, in the 
latter days of the Roman empire, where, according to Letronne’s 
interpretation, they are equivalent lo the well-known inscrip- 
tion, #A0a, gvrabOa, “IT have been here.” When the soles of 
hoth feet point each in an opposite direction, they may imply 
the idea of going and returning, a symbol of gratitude to the 
gods for a safe journey, “70 iw ac reditu Selice."—On 
Christian tombstones of the same cpoch they sometimes are 
accompanied by the words Jy Deo, meaning, perhaps, 
“Walked into God.” (See Raou Rocurrre, Sur /es pelulures 
des Catacombes dans les Mémoires publits par VAcadinie des In» 
scriptions ¢ Beljes-Lettres, \. xiii. p. 235.) 

* See further, chap. vi, % 
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Arcadia, stood the sanctuary of Zeus Lyczus, 
where, according to Pausanias, dodies cast no 
shadow, It was situated on a mountain between 
two temples, one, Zo che east, was sacred to the 
Pythian Apollo, the other, sowards the west, was 
dedicated to Pan Nomios,.' Apollo, the slayer of 
the Python, well represents the morning sun dis- 
pelling the darkness in the east, As for the 
Lyczean Jupiter of Arcadia, it is the sun in all its 
mid-day glory, at the hour when bodies cast the 
least shadow.’ Lastly, Pan, the lover of Sclene, 
has incontestably a solar character, or at least is’ 
connected with the sun when setting, M. Ch. 
Lenormant has brought into prominence the light- 
giving character of this divinity, whom Herodotus 
compares, without hesitation, to Chem or Min, an 
Egyptian personification of the nocturnal or sub- 
terranean sun? 

Our own popular traditions seem also to have 
preserved the remembrance of the three solar 
steps, at least in those parts of Germany and 
England where, till lately, the villagers climbed 
a hill on Easter-eve, in order to perform three 
bounds of joy at sun-rise. “And yet,” adds Sir 
Thomas Browne, “ the sun docs not dance on that 
day.”! It must be remarked that popular language 
still spcaks of the “legs of the sun,” referring to 
those rays which sometimes seem to move about 
on the ground when their focus is hidden behind 
a cloud. 


Let us now pass to the second group (pl. ii, 
“itt, B), which represents combinations of four 


> Pausanias, viil., 38. 
* A. Maury. Religions de la Grice antique. Pais, 1857, 
vol. i., p. 59) 
Sy Cn. Lunormant, Galerie mythologique in the Zrésor de 
numismatique, Paris, 1850, p. 25. 
* EB. Tytor, Ctotlisalion primitive, vol, ii,; p. 385. 
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secondary figures ranged round a central one! [ 
will here venture—always by way of hypothesis— 
an explanation similar to the preceding ones, 
Equilateral crosses representing the sky, or the 
horizon, have been found on Assyrian monuments. 
Their extremities are sometimes ended by litue 
disks, of? It may be questioned, not only whether 
these disks do not represent so many suns, as is 
the case in the preceding combinations, but also 
whether they do not relate to four different positions 
of the luminary, which would, perhaps, suggest no 
longer its daily course, but its annual revolution, 
marked by the solstices and equinoxes, 

However this may be, the symbol of four 
Disks united by a Cross, spread, as a subject of 
decoration, through Asia Minor, Grecce, Italy, and 
India, being sometimes simplified by the substitu- 
tion of a central Disk for the Cross (pl. ii, 42. B, 
Nos. 9 to 13), sometimes complicated by the intro- 
duction of the gammadion (Nos. 8, 16, and 18 to 
23), without counting the variations produced by 

* Nos. 8, 9, 12, and 19 are taken from Hissarlik potley 
(Scutummann, Z/os, No, 1218, 1873, 1958, and San); No, 
ro, from a cup from Nola (Lup, Mutuer, fig. 18); No. x1, 
from an archaic Athenian vase (Ip, fig, 7); No. 13 from a 
cylindet of Villanova (pr Morvininr. La croix avant le 
clu istianisme, Paris, 1866, fig. 39); No. 14, from a coin of 
Belgian Gaul (Revve numismatique. Paris, 1885, pl. vi, No. 4); 
Nos. 15 and 16, from ancient Indian coins (A. CUNNINGHAM, 
Bhilsa Topes. London, 1834, pl. xxxi., figs. 3 and 4); No. 17, 
also from an ancient Hindu coin (Gere, Areheologia, 1888, 
pl. xix, fig, 29); No. 18, from Buddhist symbols of Tibet 
(Hovgson, Buddhist Symbols in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol, xviii,, 1st series, ph i, fig. 20); No. 20, 
from an earthenware vessel of Santorin (Warinc, Ceramic 
Art in Remote Ages, pi. xliii., fig. 2); No. 21, fiom a coin of 
Macedon (Mumtsmatic Chronicle, vol, xx., new series, pl. iv, 
No. 7); No. 22, from the bas-reliefs of Amaianati (¢/ above, 
litt, A, No. 6); lastly, No, 23, from a giidle of bronzed leaves 
found in a tumulus of Alsace (pz Mortinier, ALusée prée 
historique, pl, c., No. 1238), , 

* Vicror Durvy. Symboles paiens de la croix, inthe Revue 
politique et littéraire, rath January, 1882, p. 51, fig. 8. 

Yr 
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the partial or general transpositions of the Disks 
and pgammadions, No. 17 represents a Cross 
whose gamma character results precisely from the 
addition of a Disk to the right of each arm. 
Nos, 14 to 18 may be considered as forming a 
transition to the symbols 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
where it is no longer the gammadion which is 
inscribed in or alongside the Disks, but where the 
Disks themselves are placed between the branches 
of the gammadion, Perhaps also the combina- 
tions reproduced at the bottom of the plate ma 
come directly from the equilateral cross, with 
disks placed between the branches +, The 
latter, after having ornamented Hissarlik pottery 
and the most ancient coins of Lydia, was pre- 
served even on the coins and coats of arms of the 
Christian Middle Ages, its intermediate stages 
being the pottery of the ‘palafittes” in Savoy, 
and, later, the numerous Gallic coins on which the 
disks between the arms are sometimes changed 
into Wheels and Crescents.' 

In these four disks or points, Mr. Greg discerns 
stars or small fires? I wonder what fives would 
be here for. We might as well accept the four 
nails of Emile Burnouf. I much prefer to believe 
that, in conformity with the usual interpretation of 
the Disk, they were originally representations of 
the sun; and do not these suns, perhaps, repre- 
sent, 1o use Guignaut’s expression, “always the 
same sun” at a different point of the celestial 
horizon ? 

» The theory that the gammadion symbolizes the 
sun’s motion, has met with the objection that the 
ancients were not acquainted with the rotation of 
the sun on its own axis. But, properly speaking, 
there is here no question of a rotatory motion. 
*' L, Maxe Werty. Monnaies a la croix, in the Renue Lelge 


de Numismatique, Brussels, 1879, pl, xii, and xiii, 
"Gree, Loe, dt, p. 296. 
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What they wished to denote in bending the rays of 
the disk, was the circular translation in space which 
the sun seems to undergo during the day, or the 
year, The proof of this is found in the symbolism 
of the Wheel, which likewise served to represent 
the progress of the sun, without, for that reason, 
implying a knowledge of the solar rotation, 

An ancient rite, occurring in different branches 
of the Indo-European family, consisted in making 
the circuit of the object intended to be honoured, 
or sanctified, keeping, meanwhile, the right side 
turned towards it, that is to say, following the 
apparent direction of the sun, Known in India 
by the name of pradakshina, and still practised 
by the Buddhists of Tibet round their sacred 
stones, this custom has survived to our own times 
in different parts of Europe, Dr, MacLeod 
relates that the Highlanders of Scotland, when 
they came to wish his father a happy New Year, 
made in this manner the circuit of the house, in 
order to ensure ils prosperity during the year. 
At St, Fillans, by Comrie, in Perthshire, this 
circumambulation, called deasid (deisul), was per- 
formed round a miraculous well, to which people 
came in search of health, A similar custom seems 
to have existed in the Jura Mountains,' 

Another objection is, that a certain number of 
gammacions have their branches turned towards 
the left, that is to say, in the opposite direction to 
the apparent course of the solar revolution.’ Prof. 
Max Muller has remarked that, perhaps, in this 
case, it was intended to represent the retrograde 
motion of the autumnal sun, in opposition to its 
progressive movement in the spring.” Unfortu- 


* Sir Joun Lusnock. Origin of Civilisation, London, 1840, 
PP. 214 and 226, 

* 'F, Pincort, in the Journal of the Ray. Astat, Soc., vol. xix. 
(new series), p. 245, 

* Letter to M. Sciizmann. J7/as, p. 520. 
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nately, the eminent Indian scholar produces no 
evidence in support of this hypothesis,’ Would 
it not be simpler to admit that the direction of the 
branches is of sccondary importance in the sym- 
bolism of the gammadion 2 When it was desired. 
to symbolize the progress of the sun, namely, its 
faculty of translation through space, rather than 
the direction in which it turns, little attention will 
have been paid to the direction given to the rays. 
Although, in general, the form of the swastika 
predominates, the branches are turned towards 
the left in a great number of gammadions or 
tétrascéles which are undeniably connected with 
the personifications or the symbols of the sun,* 
The same peculiarity may, moreover, be remarked 
on ¢réscéles whose solar character is not dis- 
puted,’ and even on direct images of the sun, such 
as Disks whose rays, bent in order to render the 
idea of motion, are turned towards the left as well 
as towards the right.’ Lastly, it sometimes hap- 
pens that the same monument includes several 
gammadions whose branches are turned respec- 


» However, in the last edition, recently published, of the 
Report on the Old Records of the India Office (London, 1891, 
pp. x-xi), Sir Geoige Birdwood makes mention of the fact that 
the “right-handed” swastika is, with the Hindus, the emblem 
of the god Ganesh ; that it represents the male principle ; that 
it typifies the sun in its daily course from east to west, and 
that, lastly, it symbolizes light, life, and glory. The “left. 
handed” swastika, or sanwastika, on the conhary, is the 
emblem of the goddess Kali; it represents the female prin- 
ciple, typifies the course of the sun in the subterranean world. 
from west to east, and symbolizes darkness, death, and 
destruction, 

? Such, for example, are the gammadious inscribed between 
the supports of the tripod of Apollo on a coin of Damastion 
mentioned above, and the gammadion on the breast of an 
Apollo reproduced in our plate i. 

* P, Six, in the £evwe de Numismatique. Paris, 1886, 
P TA]. 

Ge Percy Garpner. Mumism. Chrom, vol. xX ple iy. 

0, 20, 
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tively in the opposite direction.’ Tradition, as we 
have seen, counts the two forms among the signs 
of good omen which adorn the fect of Buddha. 
The Musée Guimet possesses two statues of 
Buddha decorated with the gammadion, one, of 
Japanese manufacture, bears the swastika ; the 
other, of Chinese origin, the savwastiha. 

I must here call attention to an ingenious theory 
brought forward, in 1891, by M. E, Harroy, 
director of the Ecole moyenne de Verviers, at the 
Archzeological and Historical Congress of Brussels, 
to account for the origin of the gammadion, and its 
connection with the equilateral cross He be- 
lieves he has discovered, in the arrangement of 
certain cromlechs, indications which would point 
to their having formed a sort of astronomical dial, 
as exact as it was primitive. Tor its construction 





Fic. 31. 


he only requires three stones. At twenty paces 
from a point of observation, a, let us place, he 
says, a stone, B, in the direction in which the sun 
rises on the 21st of June; then at the same ‘dis- 


TH, Router. Les catacombes dt Rome, vol. iy ple vi tom 
G& certain disks on the Hissarlik whorls. (ScHLIEMANN, 
dtios, No, 1951.) 

* Proceedings of the Congrds archtologique et historique of 
Brussels, vol.i, Brussels, 1892, pp. 248-250. 
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tance from A place a second stone, ¢, in the direction 
in which the sun rises on the 21st of December. 

The line pc will point north and south; ar 
east, and an’ west, AB, Az, Ac, and Az, will give 
the directions in which the sun rises on the 21st of 
June, the 21st of September, the 21st of December, 
and the 21st of March respectively; ac’, Ar’, ax, 
and a¥, the directions in which it will set on the 
same dates. This cross, illustrating the course 
of the sun, will naturally become the symbol of 
the luminary, and four strokes might have been 
added to the extremities of the lines in order to 
give “the notion of impulsion of the rotatory 
movement of the regulating orb,” 

I will draw attention to the fact that, as the 
points B and ¢ approach or go further apart, accord- 
ing to the latitude, this igure can only depict a 
cross in a fairly narrow zone of the terrestrial globe, 
and that, consequently, the explanation of M. 
Harroy is solely ee to our latitudes. Even 
here, moreover, however simple the reasoning 
processes are which might have led to the con- 
struction of this natural observatory, there remains 
to be proved satisfactorily that such an idea was 
ever cntcrtained and put into practice by our pre- 
historic ancestors. 

I have admitted above that the sammadion, in 
so far as it was a symbol of the astronomical 
movement, may have been applied to the revolu- 
tions or even to the phases of the moon. The 
fact is all the more plausible since the equilateral 
cross seems itself to have been employed to symbo- 
lize lunar as well as solar radiation; if we may 
judge from a Mithraic image, where the points 
of the Crescent supporting the bust of the lunar 
goddess are each surmounted by an equilateral 
cross’ In this manner the frequent attribution 


1 Layarp. Avas, pl lxxviii, 
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of the gammadior to lunar goddesses, such as the 
different forms of the Asiatic Artemis, might also 
be accounted for. 

On coins of Gnossus, in Crete, thelunar Crescent 





Fic. 32, Creran Coin. 
(Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xx, new serias, pl. ti, fig. 7.) 


takes the place of the solar Disk in the centre of 
the gammadion. 
A coin, which is believed to belong to Apollo- 


@ 


Fic. 33. Lunar Ticraschir, 


(Barctay V. Htap, Numismatic Chronicle, vol, vii. (rd 
series), pl, xi, fig. 48.) 


nius ad Rhyndacum, shows a gam madion Nanked 
by four Crescents, 

On the sepulchral ste/ad of Numidia the two ganz- 
mations surmounting the image of the dead (see 
our fg. 17, where one of them is, so to speak, 
underlined by a Wheel) may be scen to give place, 
sometimes to two radiated Disks, sometimes toa 
Wheel and a Crescent, sometimes to an equilateral 
Cross and a Crescerityand, lastly, sometimes to two 
Crescents.’ From which it might be concluded 
that the gammadion serves cqually to replace the 
image of the sun and that of the moon. 

M, Schliemann found at Hissarlik, in the strata 


> Sites du Koudiat ef Batoum, in the Comptes rendus de lt 
Deed aie de numismatique & darchéologie, vol. ii, pl. ili, 
igs. x to 6, 
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lying above the “burnt city,” a terra-cotta sphere 
divided into parallel zones by horizontal lines, In 
the middle zone are thirteen gammadions drawn 
up in line side by side. The celebrated explorer 
of Ilium believed he discovered therein a terres- 
trial sphere, on which the gammadions, symbols of 
fire, seemed to indicate the torrid zone. Mr. 
R. P. Greg, faithful to his theory, prefers to dis- 
cern therein a representation of the universe, where 
the swastzkas would seem to symbolize the supreme 
power of Zeus. May I be allowed to ask, in my 
turn, if there may not be seen herein a celestial 
sphere, on which the thirteen eaemadions represent 
thirteen moons, that is to say, the lunar year? 





Fie. 34. Fusatone on Witort rrom Ittos. 
(Scutiemann, d/o, figs. 245 and 246.) 


IV, Tire Birti-eLack or tu GAMMADION, 


Can we determine the cradle of the gammadion, 
or, at least, the region whence it sprang, to be 
transported to the four corners of the Old World ? 

To be sure, it may have been formed spon~ 
taneously here and there, in the manner of the 
equilateral crosses, the circles, the triangles, the 


7 Gruc. Archeologia, 1885, p. 304 
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flower-mark, and the other geometric ornaments so 
common in primitive decoration, 

But the specimens which we have been examin- 
ing are too identical, in their meaning as in their 
use, for us not to admit the original unity of the 
sign, or, at the very least, of its symbolical meaning. 

A first observation, made long ago, is that the 
ganmadion is almost the exclusive property of 
the Aryan race, It is found, in fact, among all 
the peoples of the Indo-European branch, whilst 
it is completely absent among the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, the Assyrians, and even the Pheeni- 
cians, although these latter were not very scrupu- 
lous in borrowing the ornaments and symbols of 
their neighbours, As for the Tibetans, the Chinese, 
and the Hanenese amongst whom it is neither less 
frequent nor less venerated, it is not difficult to 
prove that it must have come to them, with 
Buddhism, from India, 

There was only a step from this to the conclu- 
sion that the gammadion is a survival of the 
symbolism created, or adopted, by the common 
ancestors of the Aryans, and this step has been 
easily got over. Had we not the precedents of 
philology, which cannot come upon the same 
radical in the principal dialects of the Indo-Euro- 
pean nations without tracing its existence to the 
period when these people spoke the same language? 
We did not even stop there. Desirous of invest- 
ing the gammadion with an importance propor- 
tioned to the high destiny imputed to it, one has 
endeavoured to make it the symbol of the supreme 
God whom the Aryans are said to have adored 
before their dispersion, Thus we have scen Mr, 
Greg exhibit the gammadion as the emblem of 
the god of the sky, or air, who, in the course of the 
Indo-European migrations, was converted into 
Indra, Zeus, Jupiter, Thor, and so forth, M. 
Ludwig Miller, on his side, after having by his 
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very complete and conscientious work on the 
gammadion contributed so much to proving it Lo 
be a solar symbol, takes care to add that before 
receiving this signification it might well have been, 
with the primitive Aryans, “the emblem of the 
divinity who comprehended all the gods, or, again, 
of the omnipotent God of the universe.” 

To this end he draws attention to the fact that 
the eammadion is associated with divinities of diffe- 
rent nature, and that, therefore, it might well have 
the value of a generic sign for divinity, in the 
manner of the Star which figures before the divine 
names in the cuneiform inscriptions of Mesopo- 
tamia; “The sign,’ he concludes, “expressed 
then figuratively the word $ed¢, which corresponded. 
with deva, from which it is derived; it is thus the 
primitive Aryans called the divinity whose symbol 
this sign probably was.” Who knows if it did not 
imply and retain a still higher signification ; if, for 

_ example, the Greeks, “following the Pelasgians,” 
did not employ it to symbolize a god elevated. 
above the’ Olympians, or even the One and 
Supreme Being of philosophy and religious tradi- 
tion, “the unknown God, to whom, according to 
Saint Paul, an altar was dedicated at Athens”?! 

This is doing great honour to the gawmmadion. 
To reduce these theories to their real value 
it is only necessary to show that they are con- 
jecturcs with no foundation in history. When the 
latter begins to raise the veil which conceals the 
origins of the Greeks, the Romans, the ancient 
Germans, the Celts, the Slavs, the Hindus, and 


1 Lup. Miter. 04, ct, p. 107.-—M. Alexandre Bettrand, 
for whose long-promised siudy on the gammadion we are 
waiting with justifiable impatience, makes il, with the Gauls at 
Teast, the symbol of a nameless divinity, (Za Gavle avant les 
Gaulois, Paris, 1884, p. 12.)—If, by this expression, the 
eminent archeologist means a divinity whose name we are 
ignorant of, no one will gainsay the fact, But if he alludes to 
a divinity who had no name, this is quite another matter. 
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the Persians, we find these nations adoring the 
vague wumina of which they caught a glimpse 
behind the principal phenomena of nature, wor- 
shipping the multitude of spirits, and indulging in 
all the practices of inferior religions, with here and 
there outbursts of poetry and spirituality which 
were as the promise and the dawn of their future 
religious development. 

It is probable that before historic times they had 
already fetiches, perhaps even idols, in the manner 
of those uncouth xoane which are met with in the 
beginnings of Greek art. But it is unlikely that 
at the far more distant epoch of their first sepa- 
ration they had already possessed symbols, that is 
to say, ideographie signs, figures representing the 
divinity without aspiring to be its image or re- 
ceptacle. In any case we may here apply the 
adage affirmantis onus probandi ; upon those who 
wish to make the gammadion a legacy of the 
“primitive” Aryans, it is incumbent to prove that , 
these Aryans practised symbolism; that amongst 
their symbols the gammadion had a place, and that 
this sammadion typified the old Diu pater, the 
Heavenly Father of subsequent mythologies. 

Should the same criticism be extended to the 
theories which make the gemmadion a Pelasgic 
symbol,—whether by Pelasgians be understood the 
Western Aryans in general, or mercly the ances- 
tors of the Greeks, of the ancicnt Italians, and of 
the Aryan populations who, primitively, fixed their 
residence in the basin of the Danube ? 

We can here no longer be so affirmative in our 
negations. It is, indeed, an undeniable fact that 
the gammadion figures amongst the geometric 
ornaments on certain pottery styled Pe/asgze, be- 
cause, in the bronze period, or the first iron age, it 
is found amongst all the Aryan peoples, from Asia 
Minor to the shores of the Atlantic.! But, to 

+ Max Couticnon. Arcitologie greegue, p. 276. 
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begin with, the very term Pelasgian does not,seem 
to mea happy one, and it may be noted that there 
is now a tendency amongst archeologists to drop 
it. This term either refers to the pre-Hellenic, 
and the pre-Etruscan phase of civilization in the 
South of Europe, when it is only a word designed 
to hide our ignorance, of else it claims to apply toa 
determinate people, and then it confounds under 
the same denomination very different populations, 
of whom nothing authorizes us to make an ethnic 
group. Moreover, in so far as the first appear- 
ances of the gammadion are concerned, it is 
possible, and even necessary, to limit still further 
our geographical field of research. 

Without going into the question whether geo- 
metric decoration may not have originated in an 
independent manner amongst different nations, it 
must be observed that this style of ornamentation 
embraces two periods, that of painted: and that of 
incised decoration. Now, in this latter period, 
which is everywhere the most ancient, the gam- 
mation is only found on the “whorls” of Hissarlik 
and the pottery of the terramares, We have 
here, therefore, two early homes of our symbol, 
one on the shores of the Hellespont, the other in 
the north of Italy. 

Was it propagated from one country to another 
by the usual medium of commerce? It must. be 
adinitted that at this period the'relations between 
the Troad. and the basin of the Po were very 
doubtful. Etruria certainly underwent’ Asiatic 
influences ; but whether the legendary migration of 
Tyrrhenius and of his Lydians be admitted or not, 
this influence was only felt at a period subsequent 
to the “palafittes” of Emilia, if not to the necropolis 
of Villanova, 

There. remains, therefore, the supposition. that 
the gammadion might have been introduced: into 
the two countries by the same nation, ; 
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We know that the Trojans came originally from 
Thrace. There is, again, a very plausible tradi- 
-tion to the effect that the ancestors, or predecessors, 
of the Etruscans, and, in general, the carliest 
known inhabitants of northern Italy, entered the 
peninsula from the north or north-east, after 
leaving the valley of the Danube. It is, therefore, 
-in this latter region that we must look for the first 
home of the gammadion. It must be remarked 
that when, later on, the coinage reproduces the 
typés. and symbols of the local religions, the 
countries nearest the Danube, such as Macedon 
and Thrace, are amongst those whose coins fre- 
quently exhibit the gawuadion, the tétrascdle, and 
the ¢viscéle.t. Besides, it is especially at Athens 
that it is found on the pottery of Greece proper, 
and we know that Attica is supposed to have been 
primitively colonized by the Thracians, 

In any.case, to judge from the discoveries of M. 
Schliemann, it was especially amongst the Trojans 
that the gammadion played an important. part 
from a symbolical and religious point of view; 
which may be attributed to. the belief that it was 
there closer to its cradle and even nearer to its 
original signification, “The nations who had in- 
waded the Balkan peninsula and colonized Thrace,” 
writes M. Maspero, “crossed, at a very early 
period, the two arms of the sea which separated 
them from Asia, and transported there most of the 
names which they had already introduced into 
their European home, There were Dardanians 
in Macedon, on the borders of the Axios, as in the 
Troad, on the borders of the Ida, Kebrenes at the 
foot of the Balkans, and a town, Kebrene, near 
Ilium.”? Who will be astonished that these emi- 


* Percy.Garpner. So/ar Symbols on the Coins of Macedon and 
Thrace, in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xx. (N.S.), pi 49 ef seg. 

2 Gi Masrrro, Histoire ancienne des peuples de P Orient. 
Paris, 1886, p. 247. 
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grants had taken with them, to the opposite shore 
of the Hellespont, the symbols as well as the rites 
and traditions which formed the basis of their 
creed in the basin of the Danube? Doubtlessly 
they borrowed a great deal from the creeds of the 
nations amongst whom they settled. But where 
has the gemmadion been discovered amongst the, 
vestiges of the far more ancient civilization whose 
religious and artistic influence they were not long 
before feeling ? 

Mr, Sayce, it is true, having met with it in 
Lycaonia, on the bas-relief of Ibriz, maintains the 
impossibility of deciding if it is a symbol imported 
from the Trojans amongst the Hittites, or if, on 
the contrary, it is to be attributed to the latter.‘ 
Yet, whilst the oldest “whorls” of Hissarlik go 
back a¢ least to the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
B.c,, the bas-relief of Ibriz reveals an influence of 
Phrygian, and even Assyrian art, which is, perhaps, 
contemporaneous with King Midas, and which, in 
any case, cannot have risen long before the acces- 
sion of the Sargonidee; that is to say, in order to 
determine the age of the monument we must 
come down to the ninth or eighth century before 
our era,” 

It is therefore not difficult, here, as everywhere 
else, to connect the origins of the gammadton with 
the early centres which we have assigned to it, 
Even when it occurs in the north and west of 
Europe, with objects of the bronze period, it is 
generally on pottery recalling the vases with 
geometric decorations of Greece and Etruria, and 
later, on coins reproducing, more or less roughly, 

‘A, HL Savex, Zhe Hittites, the Story of a forgotten 
Empire. London, 1888, p, 142. 

* Perrot et Cuipiez. Histoire de fart dans lantiguitié, 
vol. iv,, pp. 728 and 794, note 1.—With the exception of the 
bas-relief of Ibriz, the gavtmadion has only been remarked on 
a single Hittite monument; it is a cylinder, probably of un- 
certain date, (ScHLInMANN Zyo/a, p. 125.) 
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the monetary types of Greece. It seems to have 
been introduced into Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Iceland, in the same manner as that 
in which the runic writing was brought from the 
Danube valley to the shores of the Baltic and the 
ocean, It may have penetrated into Gaul, and 
from there into England and Ireland, either through 
Savoy, from the time of the “ palafittes,” or with 
the pottery and jewelry imported by sea and by 
land from the East, or, lastly, with the Mace- 
donian coins which represent the origin of Gallic 
coinage. 

We have already seen how it was brought 
among the islands of the Mediterranean, and into 
Greece proper, then from Greece to Sicily and 
Southern Italy. It must be observed that even 
at Rome it seems to have always been connected 
with the traditions of the East. The only tomb- 
stone in the open air on which it has, so far, been 
noticed in the vicinity of the Eternal City is that of 
a Syrian,’ We must not forget that the Christianity 
of the Catacombs was likewise a religion of Oriental 
origin, 

In the extreme East, the origins of the gam- 
mation can be traced without difficulty to the 
swastika of India, It remains to be investigated 
if the latter, in its turn, may be connected with the 
gtimmadion of the West, M, Ludwig Miller, 
desirous of proving that this symbol was prior to 
the dispersion of the Indo-Europeans, maintains 
that the sewastka cannot have passed from the 
Hindus to the Greeks, or wzce versd, because the 
religions of these two races differed too much for 
an exchange of symbols to be possible. My 
«whole book tends to prove that this is no obstacle, 
I will have occasion, in particular, to show how 
India borrowed several of its principal symbols 


* Lup. Mitrzr. Of. tt, p. 62. 
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from Mesopotamia, from Persia, and even from 
: Greece. Why should the swest#a. form an 
exception ? ar a 
Here, however, occurs a difficulty, which. we 
must not conceal. The seastiza does not appear 
on the coins struck in Bactriana, or in India, by 
Alexander and his Indo-Greek successors... Even 
amongst the Indo-Scythians, whose coinage copiés 
the Greek types, it is only visible on barbarous 
imitations of the coins of Basu Deva.’ On the 
* other hand, as we have shown, it adorns the coins 
of Krananda, and the most ancient monetary 
ingots of India.. Moreover, Panini, who already 
makes mention of the swastzéa, is sometimes con- 
sidered to have lived in the middle of the fourth 
century Bc.’ It might therefore be possible that 
the Hindus had known the swastika before feel-' 
ing in their arts, and even in their symbolism, 
the influence of the Greek invasion, Yet, for 
the best of reasons, it is neither the Chaldeans, 
the Assyrians, the Phcenicians, nor even the 
Egyptians, who can have imparted the gwmmadion 
to Hindustan. There only remain, then, the 
Persians, whose influence on the nascent arts of: 
India was certainly felt before Alexander, . But 
in Persia itself the gammadion only appears as an 
exception, on a few rare coins approaching our 
eta,’—Perhaps we would do well to look towards 
the Caucasus, where the antique ornaments with 
gammnadions, collected by M. Chantre, lead. us 


» Percy Garpner. Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings of 
Lndia and Bactria, London, 1886, p. 160. ; ; 
* Mower Wittiams. Judian Wisdom, London, 1846, 
173. ; 
J iy Luow. MULLER draws attention to a coin of the Achze- 
mehides in the British. Musenm, which would seem to bear the 
gammadion ; Dut it-is there a countermark which must belong 
to a much later period.—In the coinage prior to Alexander, 
the western gammnadion does not seem to have advanced 
towards the east further than Asia Minor, * : 
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back to a civilization closely enough allied, by 
its industrial and decorative types, to that of 
Mycene. 
Until new discoveries permit us to decide the 
uestion, this gap in the genealogy of the swastiza 
will be equally embarrassing for those who would 
like to make the gawmaditon the common property 
of the Aryan race, for it remains to be explained 
why it is wanting amongst the ancient Persians.— 
It is right, too, to call attention to its absence on 
the most ancient pottery of Greece and the Archi- 
pelago, where it only appears with geometric 
decoration.—In reality, the problem is less a 
question of ethnography than of archzology, or 
rather of comparative art.’ 

If the gammadion is found amongst none of the 
nations composing the Egypto-Semitic group, if, 
amongst the Aryans of Persia, it never played but 
a secondary and obliterated part, might it not be 
because the art and symbolism of these different 
nations possess other figures which discharge a 
similar function, whether as a phylactery, or clse 
as an astronomical, ora divine symbol ? The real 
talismanic cross of the countries stretching from 
Persia to Libya is the crus ansata, the Key of Life 


* See the table on plate iii, where I have endeavoured to 
trace, in a manne, the genealogy of the gammadion in the 
Ancient World, Supposing it be necessary to change certain 
approximate dates, those, for example, of the centuries in which 
the civilizations of Mycene and Villanova flourished, the suc+ 
cession of the terms is none the less the same in cach series, as 
is also the connection between the series themselves, It will 
be seen by this table that there has been, ove: the whole of 
Europe, two successive importations of the gammadion , one, 
prehistorical, almost everywhere following the diffusion of pot. 
tery and of ornaments with geometric decoiations; and the 
other contemporary with the imitation of Greek coins, Perhaps 
we must attribute to the existence of these two successive cur+ 
rents the cause of the variations which M. Lud. Muller points 
out, amongst the Geumanic nations, between the forms of the 
ganmadion in the bronze period and in the iron age. 

G 
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of the Egyptian monuments. As for their princi. 
pal denne of the sun in motion, is it not the 
Winged Circle, whose migrations I trace in another 
chapter? There would seem to be between these 
figures and the gammadion, 1 will not say a 
natural antipathy, but a repetition of the same 
idea. Where the gammadion predominates—that 
is to say, in the whole Aryan world, except Persia 
—the Winged Circle and the crux ansata have 
never succeeded in establishing themselves in 
good earnest. Even in India, granting that these 
two last figures really crossed the Indus with the 
Greek, or the Iranian symbolism, they are only met 
with in an altered form, and with a new meaning.’ 

In brief, the ancient world might be divided 
into two zones, characterized, one by the presence 
of the gammadzon, the other by that of the Winged 
Globe as well as of the crax ansaia ; and these two 
provinces barely penetrate one another at a few 
points of their frontier, in Cyprus, at Rhodes, in 
Asia Minor, and in Libya. The former belongs 
to Greek civilization, the latter to Egypto- 
Babylonian culture, 

As for India, everything, so far, tends to show 
that the szeastiza was introduced into that country 
from Greece, the Caucasus, or Asia Minor, by 
ways which we do not yet know. However that 
may be, it is owing to its adoption by the 
Bhuddhists of India that the gammadion still 
prevails amongst a great part of the Mongolian 
races, whilst, with the exception of a few isolated 
and insignificant cases which still survive amongst 
the actual populations of Hindustan, and, perhaps, 
of Iceland, it has completely disappeared from 
Aryan symbolism and even folk-lore? 


* See chap. vi. 

* Some mention might be made of the gammnadions which 
have been discovered in other parts of the world, In what 
mysterious way did this combination of lines come to be 
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sttanded amongst the Ashantecs? There is, however, nothing 
against its having been conceived thae, and spontaneously 
executed, like so many other geometric designs which are 
found even in the centre of the dark continent.—The same 
phenomena may have occuired in the two Americas. Yet, 
when we see it specially employed as a religious symbol 
amongst the Pueblo Indians, we are led Lo inquire if we have 
not here some vestige of a communication with the Old 
World. There can be no question of an influence subsequent 
to the advent of the Spaniards, for if these latter had biought 
the Pueblos the emblem of the Cross, it certainly would not 
have been under the form of the gemmadion, There 1emain 
two ways by which the transmission of the symbol might have 
been effected; to the east, by the expeditions of the still 
pagan inhabitants of Iceland; to the west, by an influence 
coming from China or Japan, I would incline rather to the 
second theory. Mr. R. P, Gieg has proved that another sign, 
similar to the szasééka, the ornament known as the fret or 
meander, is frequently met with on the ancient pottery of 
the New World; this, too, in conditions recalling ils employ- 
ment amongst the nations of our extreme East. (RP, Gree. 
The Fret or Key ornamentation in Mexico, in Archeologia, vol, 


xlvii., pp. 157-160 ) 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE CAUSES OF ALTERATION IN THE MEANING 
AND FORM OF SYMBOLS, 


Causes which may alter the primary interpretation of sym- 
boltcal types.—_Loss of the primitive significatton.—New mean- 
ings attached to uncomprehended symbols.—Harpocrates, the 
god of silence.—Identical symbols applied to different tradt- 
tions,—Saint George and Horus,—Daniel and the Chaldean 
Hercules. —The two doves facing each other, ~ Chaldean 
origin of the religious symbolism of the Persians,—Sources 
of the Christian symbolism of the Catacombs.—Causes which 
may alter the form of symbols, — Tendency to simplify the 
figures—Tendency to beautify them.—Origins and transfor- 
mations of the Thunderbolt.—The antecedents of Sagittarius, 
—Mistakes due to ignorance and maladroitness.—Reconstruc- 
tion of a new intelligible type from degenerate elements.— 
Gradual transformation of lmear symbols into human figures, 
and of human figures into linear symbols.—Substitution of one 
element for another in a symbolical combination,—Lily and 
Lotus.—Addition of new elements to a foimei figure.—The 
perron of Liege. 


For two symbolical figures to have a common 
origin it is not always necessary that they should 
have the same meaning. It frequently happens 
that a symbol changes its meaning in passing from 
one country to another. 

In this manner a symbol can very well become 
amere ornament when, on account of its cesthetic 
value, or simply by reason of its originality, it is 
reproduced by artists who are unacquainted with 
its primitive acceptation. Such, for example, are 
those clasps in the shape of ganemadions which 
are frequently offered for sale to visitors at Hom- 
burg, and which, according to M, Gaidoz, are 
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reproductions of antique jude found, some years 
ago, on the site of a Roman encampment not far 
from that place.’ 

A symbol, again, may retain mercly a talismanic 
yalue, like those crucifixes, converted into /ediches, 
which are the only vestiges of Christianity left, 
among certain tribes of the Lower Congo, by the 
Portuguese domination of last century, 

Sometimes, in similar cases, the new owners of 
the image will endeavour to explain it by a more 
or less ingenious interpretation, and in this manner 
they will restore to it a symbolical import, though 
applied to a new conception. 

The rising sun has often been compared to a 
new-born child. Amongst the Egyptians, this 
comparison led to Horus being represented as an 
infant sucking its finger. The Greeks imagined 
that he placed his finger on his lips to enjoin 
secrecy on the initiated, and they made him the 
image of Harpocrates, the god of silence.? 

This is what M. Clermont-Ganneau has very 
happily termed zconological mythology ; it is here 
no longer the myth which gives rise to the image, 
but the image which gives rise to the myth. 

We may further quote, as an interpretation of 
the same kind, the legend related by Hygin, which 
made the Caduceus originate in Hermes throwing 
his wand between two serpents fighting, It is 
evident that, here also, this hypothesis, soon to be 
transformed into a myth by the popular imagina- 
tion, was due to a desire, unconscious perhaps, to 
explain the Caduceus, 

Most frequently it is a conception pre-existent 
in the local traditions which we think we find 
amongst the products of foreign imagery. The 
Egyptians of the later period sometimes repre- 


* H. Garpoz, Le symbolisme de la sone, p. 113, 
> G. Laraye. Listoive des divinitts d’Alexandrie hors de 
l Egypte. Paris, 1884, p. 259. 
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sented. Horus under the form of a horseman 
piercing a crocodile with his spear. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has shown how this symbolical image of 
» the sun. dispersing the clouds served asa model 
to the early representations of St. George and 
the Dragon.' . The same subject had already been 
employed by Greek mythology to depict Bellero- 
phon slaying the Chimera,’ : 

M. Gaidoz attributes a similar origin, not only. 
to the image, but also to the worship: of the 
Virgin of the Seven Sorrows, or rather of: the 
Seven Swords, He thinks that he. discovers 
its prototype in certain Chaldean cylinders in 
which a goddess is depicted in the middle: of 
seven arrows or swords, which radiate doubtlessly | 
from a quiver placed behind her back, ‘The re- 
semblance between the two images is remarkable. 
This is how the author explains this transmission ;_ 
“ An Assyrian cylinder, or some other engraved 
stone, reached Italy in the. Middle Ages... . 
The image of a woman could be taken for nothing 
else than that of the Virgin Mary, But what 
could be the meaning of those weapons which 
were seen in the figure, and seemed to transpierce 
her breast ? Without a doubt they were swords ; 
and what miglit they signify? Some ingenious 
ecclesiastic was not wanting who assumed that 
they were the symbol of sorrows... , The swords 
numbered seven; it was then only necessary to 
agcértain, and this was no difficult task, the seven 
principal. sorrows’ in the life. of the - Virgin 
Mary.”* coins 

But here is a-still better example: the image, 
so common on Chaldzean cylinders, of the mythical 


> CLERMONT-GANNEAU. LZorus et saint George, in the Revtie 
archéologique of 1873, fig, 13. : 

2 P, DucHarMe. Mythologie de la Groce antique. Paris, 
1886, fig, 161... ue . 

° Milusine. The number for November-December, 1892. 
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hero, Idzhubar or Gilgames,' seen from the front 
and flanked by two lions, which he holds ‘at arm’s 
length, was: not only diffused amongst the Greeks 


SRE 
Net 
Fic. 35. Assyrtan CyLinpeEr. 
(Layarp. ALthra, pi. xliv., fig. 10.) : 


anu siudus to symbolize their respective solar 
hero in:the course of his exploits, it seems’ also, 
in our’ Middle Ages, to have suggested certain 
pictorial representations of Daniel in the lion’s den, 





Tic. 36. ON AN oLp CrrisTiaN Srarr. 
(Martin et Canter, . Manges @archtologie, vols li, pl. xviii.) 


In these the prophet is drawn full-face, standing 
with arms outstretched, in the classic attitude of 
“prayer, between two rampant lions, which he 
seems to’ keep in-awe as much by his gesture.as 
by the effect of his prayer. In this manner might. 
be explained the peculiar fact, pointed. out by 
the Abbé Martigny, that Daniel is often repre- 


? According to.a recent communication from Mr, Th. J. 
“Pinches (Babylonian and Oriental Record of October, 1890), 
Gilgames would seem: to be the definite: pronunciation of this 
name, ‘which: has‘ been. read in such different ways in ‘the 
cuneiform texts. 
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sented between two lions, “whilst the den con- 
tains seyen,”? 

On a lintel of St. Gertrude’s Church at Nivelles, 
in Belgium, there is a bas-relief representing 
Samson slaying the lion, which belongs to the 
oldest piece of carved stone still 2 sez in Bel- 
gium. The Biblical hero is there represented 





Fic, 37. SAMSON KILLING THE Lion, 
(Cathedral of Nivelles ) 


dressed in the Roman costume, astride of the lion, 
whose jaws he seizes with his hands (fig, 37). A 
mere glance will permit one to find in this image 
a reminiscence of the scene, so often reproduced 





Fic. 38. MiTHRA SLAYING THE BuLL, + 
(From a bas-relief in the Louvre.) 


on Mithraic bas-reliefs, where Mithras offers the 
bull in sacrifice (fig. 38). 
The worship of Mithras was certainly practised 
+ Marticny, Dictionnaire des antiquités chattrennes, Paris, 


1865, p, 201.—See also Dz Gaumoni. Mélanges d’archéologie 
religuuse. Paris, 5th edition, p, 68. 
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in Belgium at the time of the Roman domination, 
for inscriptions, “Deo Znvicto Mithre,” have been 
found in the Gallo-Roman cemetery at Juslen- 
ville. The Nivelles bas-relief, to be sure, is not 
prior to the eleventh century ; but then it must be 
observed that at Nivelles, and in its vicinity, traces 
of Roman occupation have been discovered. The 
sculptor of St. Gertrude may very probably have 
been acquainted with a local Mithraic bas-relief, 
in which he saw an episode of Samson's history. 
It may, however, be equally admitted that the 
model came from without. 

Mediaeval pictorial art, moreover, borrows fre- 
quently enough from Mithraic representations, 
wherein the sun and moon are depicted under the 
forms and with the respective attributes of the 
solar god and of the lunar goddess in the scene 
of the sacrifice,’ 

A remarkable example is scen in the bas-relicfs 
of the baptistery of Parma.’ 

The group of Mithras and the bull has received 
other adaptations again in the hands of Christian 
artists. M. Th. Roller has pointed out a singular 
instance in a Christian bas-relief of the third or 
fourth century. Christ is there represented in the 
form of Orpheus, playing on the lyre, with a 
Phrygian cap on the head, and the right leg re- 
posing on the body of a lamb, which turns its 
head towards the musician.? 

> Cf especially the bas-reliefs on the baptistery at Parma, 
(Revue archéologique. Paris, 1853, vol. xX. pl. 216.) 

* In the Strasbmg Cathedral there is a statue representing 
an individual clothed in the skin of a lion and holding in his 
hand a club, It was long thought to be an ancient statue to 
which the Christian edifice had extended its hospitality, 
M., Albert Dumont has shown that it was a Medieval work, 
suggested probably by images of the Gallo-Roman Hercules, 
like those bionze ones which have bech found in the neigh- 
care of Strasburg. (Revue ar chéologique, 1870-71, vol. xxii, 

. 246, 
ma Tx, Rotuer. Cafacombes, vol. ii., pl. iv., No. 1. 
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These alterations in meaning may sometimes 
be perfectly compatible with a knowledge of the 
primitivesignification, for one is always prone to dis- 
cover in everything one’s favourite image or idea, 
It was in perfect good faith that the Neoplato- 
nists believed they recognized the represerita- 
tions of their own doctrines in the symbols and in 
the myths of all contemporary religions. Did not 
the early Christians see the Cross in all figures 
exhibiting an intersection of lines, as an anchor, a 
mast and its yard, a standard, a plough, a man 
swimming, a bird flying, a person praying with 
outstretched arms, the Paschal Lamb on the spit, 
and even the human face, in which the line of the 
nose crosses that of the eyes? When the Sera- 
peum at Alexandria was destroyed, the Christian 
writers of the time relate that a certain number of 
cries ansate were found in it. They themselves 
observe that in these figures was recognized the 
old Egyptian symbol of life; which avowal,. 

. however, does not prevent them from seeing in 
this emblem a prophetic allusion to the sign of 
the Redemption. Sozomen adds that this fact 
brought about many conversions amongst the 
pagans.* 

A legend, widely diffused throughout the ancient 
world, related that Zeus, wishing to know the 
centre of the earth, let fly at the same moment 
from the ends of the world, in the cast and west, 
two eagles (other versions say two crows), which 
came and settled at the same time.on the omphalos 
of Apollo in the temple.at Delphi? It may be 
questioned if this tradition was not perhaps sug- 
gested by the desire to account for a representa- 
tion of the omphalos, similar to the image of.a 
temple found amongst the jewels collected by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mycenz. It is a sort of shrine, 

> Sozomen. Hist, ecclés., vii, 18, p. 725 B. 
3 Srrapo, Lzu, ix,.ch. iii, 
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-which stands between two doves facing ‘one 


another, : : ; a3 ; 
The origins of this representation must, in their 





Fic. 39. Jewen From Mycrna. 
(Scuuemann. Afpednes. Paris, 1879, fig, 423.) 


turn, be sought for in the symbolism of the wor- 
ship paid, in Asia Minor, to the Great Goddess of 
Nature, venerated by the Phoenician populations 
under the name of Astarte. The doves playeda | 
part in this worship, either as personifications ‘of 
‘the. goddess, or as sacred birds reared in the ~ 
temples,’ Two doves appear on some séedat in 


oy | \ 
AS 


Fic, 40, Punte Srera. 
(Corpus inseript, semit., i, part iii, No. 183.) 





Libya; and, later, on imperial coins of Cyprus; in 
the former they are facing one another on the 
opposite. sides: of: one of those conical dethels 


} Francois. Lenormant;. in the. Gasetie archbologique of 
1878, p. 75 ef seg, ; es 
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which represented the goddess (fig, 40); in the 
latter they are back to back on the roof of a 
temple containing a Sacred Stone (fig. 41). 





Fic. 41. Com oF Paruos, 
(Guicnaut, vol. sv., pl, liv., fig. 206.) 


This combination of figures might all the more 
easily relate to the omphalos, since the latter was a 
white stone, a real de¢/e/, round at the top. I 
am not aware that it has ever been found repre- 
sented between two crows or eagles, but Strabo 
informs us that near the Sacred Stone (én' adr), in 
the sanctuary at Delphi, there was an image of 
the two birds mentioned in the fable. 

Let us now pass over a dozen centuries, and, 
from the shores of the AZgean Sea, direct our 
steps towards the valley of the Sambre, Coins of 


1 Since the publication of the French edition of this work 
Sir George Budwood has pointed out to me two representations 
of the omphalos where the Sacred Stone is found with two 





Fic. 42, 


doves on its sides ; one (fig. 42a) is taken from a coin of Cyzicus 
(Numismatic Review, vol. vii. (3rd series), pl. i, No. 23), the 
other from a marble bas-relief found at Sparta (A@itiheslungen 
des Dentschen Archaologischen Instituis in Athen, 1887, vol, xii, 


pl. 12). 
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the Principality of Liege, struck at Thuin under 
Bishop Otbert (1092-1119), offer to our view the 
well-known type of the Temple—which Charle- 
magne borrowed from ancient Italy,—with this 


© 


Fic. 43. Coin or Truin. 


(De Cusstrer. Mumismatique de la province de Liege, pl. iii., 
No. 52.) 


difference, that here the gable stands between two 
doves affronteée. 

M. le baron de Chestret has drawn a parallel 
between this image and a legend relating to the 
siege of the monastery of Lobbes, in 955, by 
the Huns, who had invaded the territory of Thuin, 
The Lobbes chronicle relates that two pigeons, 
having escaped from the church, had flown three 
times round the barbarians’ encampment, and that 
forthwith a violent shower of rain, by swelling 
their bows, had put the besiegers to rout,' As 
Folcuin, the writer of the chronicle, became abbot 
of Lobbes in 965, it cannot be maintained that 
this narrative was prompted by Otbert's coin; 
but the legend will probably have contributed 
towards establishing in the coinage of Thuin a 
type whose antecedents, perhaps, date back, 
across classic antiquity, to the sacred dove-cots of 
Pheenicia.? 

It may also happen that the signification of a 


* De Cuestrer. MWumismatique de la province de Liege, 
Brussels, 1888, p. 54. 

* The same subject seems lo have passed into India, if we 
aré to judge from the doves and other birds found facing one 
another on the 100fs of the palaces represented in the Buddhist 
bas reliefs of Boro-Budur. (Lremans, Lore Boedver op het 
etland Java, Leyden, 1873. Atlas, pl. Ixvi., fig. 102; esliv,, 
fig. 22, etc.) 
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foreign symbol is intentionally modified in order 
to adapt it to an idea or a belief, till then devoid 
of all material expression, or confined to a few 
rudimentary figurations, When the Persians had 
taken possession of Mesopotamia, they converted 
to their own use almost the whole imagery of the 
conquered people, in order to give a concrete 
form to their own religious conceptions, which the 
absence of a national art left without well-defined 
plastic representations. The Assyrian gezz2, with 
a double pair of wings, provided a body for the 
seven superior spirits of Mazdeism, the Amshas- 
pands. The Chaldeean demons, with their hideous 
and bestial forms, were employed to represent the 
devas, those Iranian personifications of all that is 
false, dark, and impure. Lastly, as we shall see 
in another chapter, Ahura Mazda appropriated 
the symbol of Ashur, the great god of the Assyrian 
pantheon, and the Iranian Holy Tree, whose sap 
averts death, borrowed its shape from the con- 
ventional Trees of Mesopotamian pictorial art. 

In the same manner, when the Christians 
began to reproduce on the walls of the Catacombs 
the scenes of the Old Testament and the parables 
of the New, it was from classic, and even mytho- 
logical art that they they took their first models. 
Hermes’ Criophoros furnished the type of the Good 
Shepherd!’ Orpheus taming the wild beasts be- 
came a symbol of Christ and of his preaching. 
The Christian clinging to the Cross, in order to 
overcome temptations, was represented by Ulysses 
bound to the mast of his ship, so as to resist the 
song of the Sirens. By an ingenious application 
ofa myth, which paganism had already spiritualized, 


‘The origin of this type is found, perhaps, among the 
Phoenician people, where it was merely meant to represent the 
believer, or the sacrificer, bringing the sheep or the ram destined 
for the sacrifice, (Cf Perror et Curriez, vol, iti, figs, 307, 
308, and 402.) 
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Psyche offered the image of the human soul united 
to Love, replaced by an angel.t’ The religions of 
Gaul and of India have offered instances of similar 
assimilations from the day they came into contact 
with the symbolism of more advanced nations, 

In general, there must be an analogy between 
the old and the new interpretation sufficient to 
justify the transition from the one to the other. 
On the monuments of Egypt and of Mesopotamia 
divinities or gendi are frequently met with possess- 
ing a double pair of wings, one raised, the other 
lowered; the Phoenicians easily made therefrom 
a symbolical image of perpetual motion? Amongst 
the Egyptians, the Phoenix rising from its ashes 
represented the sun resuscitating every morning 
in the glow of dawn. Depicted on a pyre, and 
encircled by a halo of glory, this solar Bird became, 
amongst the Romans, the emblem of the imperial 
apotheoses, and then passed to the savcophagi of 
the Christians, as a symbol of the Resurrection. 

The connection, however, is not always so easy 
to trace, whether in the form or in the idea, 
especially when it is a question of metaphysical 
conceptions embodied, at a later date, in a symbol 
of naturalistic origin. So long as symbols remain 
the image of some object or perceptible pheno- 
menon, the mental operation which produced them 
can always be reconstituted. But in the domain of 
abstract ideas the field of analogy is as vast as 
that of individual fancy, and the same image may 
be used to render the most dissimilar ideas. How 
could we ascertain the origin of so abstract a 
eymbe! as the representation of the world under 
the form of a serpent biting its tail, if the texts 
did not inform us that in the cosmogony of 
Egypt, of Chaldzea, of Greece, and of India, the 


‘Tu, Romer. Les catacombes de Rome. Paris, vol, ii, 


PP. 370-372. : 
> Sanchoniathonis Fragmenta, ed, Orelli, p, 38. 
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earth was believed to be circumscribed by .an 
ocean or celestial river, whose circular course is 
compared to a serpent ? , 

We must observe that even in naturalistic 
religions one image may be applied to very 
different. objects. The serpent, for instance, has 
also served to symbolize the lightning, solar rays, © 
clouds, rivers, and even the course of the stars in 
the sky. 


Symbols may even differ in appearance and yet 
be genealogically connected with one another. 
This leads us to examine the causes which may 
alter the form of symbolical representations. 

There is'a tendency, in the first place, to reduce 
or abbreviate the figure in order either to enclose 
it in a smaller space, or else to lessen the work of 
the artist, especially when it is a complicated 
image in frequent use. In all systems of writing 
where the characters first appeared under. the 
form of hieroglyphs, the letter need only be glanced 
over in order to find the symbol. It is known 
that our vowel A was originally a bull’s head, a 
‘bucrane, and that the latter, in its turn, repre- 
sented the whole animal, in conformity with the 
popular rule that the part is equal to the whole in 
the matter of symbols, as well as of sacrifices. It 
is thus, again, that in the signs of the Zodiac the 
‘Lion is merely represented by its tail. 

At other times, on the contrary, we have addi: 
tions and embellishments suggested by zsthetic 
considerations, Such, in particular, was the fate 
of nearly all the symbols adopted by Greece, 
whose art, so powerfully original, never accepted 
foreign types without stamping them with pro- 
found. and happy modifications. _ We will see an 
‘important example of this in the transformations 
of the Caduceus. TENE 
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The Thunderbolt is another symbol which lent 
itself to all the refinements of classic art; here, 
however, the germs of those improvements, like 
the origins of the symbol itself, must be sought for 
further towards the East. On bas-reliefs at Nimrud 
the Thunderbolt is represented in the left hand of 
a god holding an axe in his right; at Malthat it is 
brandished in each hand by the god Merodach 
struggling with the monster Tiamat, the mythical 
assailant of the moon. We may add that in these 
Mesopotamian. sculptures its antecedents are re- 
cognizéd without difficulty; it appears there, 
indeed, as a double trident, or rather.as a trident 
doubled in the manner of the blade in the two- 





Fic, 44. ASSYRIAN ‘THUNDERBOLT, 
‘(Lavarn, Monuments of Nineveh, and series, pl, v.) 


edged axe, or of the hammer in the Two-headed 
Mallet. : ; . 
_. Almost-all nations have represented the light. 
ning by,a weapon. Among’ the Chaldeans it was 
depicted by a trident as well as. by a pitch-fork and 
an.axe. The Trident, with branches which zigzag 
- like lightning, is frequently exhibited in the hands 
of the Assyro-Chaldzean gods. On acylinder dating 
back to. the oldest times of Chaldzean art the 
handle of a Trident held by the god of the storm 
lets fall a jet of water into the mouth of a deer. 
‘The Assyrian artist who—with the intention, 
perhaps, of accentuating the power of the god—-: 
first doubled the Trident, or rather produced from 
H 
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it the trifid sheaf, of which Greek art was to 
make such good. use, secured thereby for the old 
Mesopotamian symbol an advantage over all the 





(Rawiinson, | Zhe Five Great Monarchies, vol, ii, p. 251.) : 


other representations of lightning with which ‘it 
‘was to compete. a 
_ The Greeks, like all the Indo-European nations, 
seem to have figured to themselves the light of 
the storm under the form of a bird of prey. 
When they had received the image of the Thunder- 
bolt from Asia Minor, they placed it in the talons 
of the eagle, and made it the sceptre, and even the’ 
symbol, of Zeus; explaining, in return, according to 
their custom, this symbolical combination bya 
myth: it was, said they, the eagle that brought’ 
the Thunderbolt to Zeus, when the latter was 
preparing to fight the Titans.* hatha o 
Roman Italy transmitted the Thunderbolt: to 
‘Gaul, where, in the latter centuries of paganism, it 
alternated with the Two-headed Hammer on Gallo-: 
Roman monuments; it is even found on amulets 
of ancient Germany, Scandinavia, and Brittany. |‘ 
In the East it penetrated into India in the track 
of Alexander. It: had there to .compete: with 
other symbols having the same signification : “the 
sparrow-hawk with golden wings,” and “the storie 
with four points,” of which the Vedas speak,—thé 


Guna ers: Zoological Mythology. London, 1872; volwilig 
p16... : 
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St. Andrew’s Cross (itself perhaps a double. fork) 
which forms the va/va, the redoubtable weapon of 
Indra, god of the stormy sky ;+ the Drum and the 
Axe which figure in the hands of Siva; lastly, its 
own: antecedent, the Trident, which the Hindus 
had already borrowed from the West, or else 
imagined themselves.spontaneously. . 
Siva, who succeeded Zeus on the coins of the 
Indo-Scythic kings. when the last glimmering of 
Greek civilization in north-west India. had died: 
out, holds in his hand sometimes the Thunderbole, 
sometimes the Trident,’ and if the latter remains 
the essential weapon of the god in the later 
imagery of the Hindu sects, the Thunderbolt made 
none the less its way amongst the Buddhists, 
who transported it with their. symbolism as far as 
_ China andJapan. Even at the present time it can 





Fic, 46. DorpJ. 
(From-a specimen ‘belonging to the author.) 


be recognized there under the form of the dordy, a 
small bronze ‘instrument shaped like a. double 
sheaf, with. six or eight branches, which, held 
between the. thumb and forefinger, is used by the 
lamas and bonzes to bless the faithful, and to 
exorcise demons! ._ ~*~ 
«. A legend which M. Gustave Le, Bon: found in 
Nepaul claims to justify the presence of the 





1'In ‘the Vedas Indra’s weapon is defined as “ the stone with 
four: points which brings the vain” (Rig, Veda, 4, 22, 1-2), 
Now. the vajra of Indra had so exactly the form of a St, 
Andrew's cross: that the term. vazrarupa, “ vajra-shaped,” is the 
equivalent’ of our expression. “in the form’ of the letter X." 
(Cf Dictionnaire de Saint-Pétersbotirg, 6, 630.) ; 

* Barciay VY. Heap, Catalogue of Indian Coins-in the 
British Museum, London, 1886, p. 147° ¢ seq, é 

* The dordj appears already on the bas-reliefs of Sanchi 
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Thunderbolt in the temples of the country by 
stating that Buddha had wrested.it from the god 
Indra The assertion is true in this sense, that 
Buddhism, after. having precipitated from his. 
supreme rank the Master of the Brahminical 
Olympus, made of his terrible and capricious. 
instrument an ally of man in the struggle against. 
the powers of evil. It is interesting to note the 
fact that with us, too, the antique and redoubtable 
attribute of the Master of the Thunder has become 
the emblem of lightning removed from’ the blind 
direction of natural forces and placed by science: 
at the service of human industry. Are there 
many other symbols which ‘can boast of*such a. 
long and fruitful career? ; 

This happy disposition of Greek genius reacted 
even qn symbols of strange religions wherever 
their form was not invariably sepulated by the 
canons of a perennial tradition. ..Menant has 
pointed out the hand of Greece in the transforma-. 
tion of the winged bulls which kept watch of old 
at the entrances to the Assyrian palaces. Their 
function as gate-keepers ‘or guardians, in con- 
demning them to remain immovable, imposed 
upon them, in spite of their wings, rigid contours. 
and massive forms, calculated to give at once 
an impression of repose and force... With the ad- 
vent of the Persian religion, in which the bull was. 
a mythical character invested with a wholly active: 
function, as. representing Gayomert, the first-born 
of creation, it was no longer deemed necessary. to. 
fasten his images to the ground; the-bull moved 
its wings, started at a gallop into space; brandished 
a bow, and ended, under the Greek rule of the Seleu- 
cide, by assuming, on cylinders, the well-known 
physiognomy of Sagittarius,? / 

7 Gustave Lz Bon. Voyage au Népaul in the Zour die 


Monde, 1886, li., p. 266. : 
2 J. Menant. Pierres gravées dela Haute-Asit, vol. iiy p. 191. 
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Beside the improvements. due to. the artistic 
taste of their authors we must place the disfigura- 
tions brought. about by. the maladroitness or ig- 
norance ‘of’. the copyist, as may be remarked. on so 
many Gallic coins, where Greek symbols have 
assumed the most singular forms, 

Sometimes. those corruptions tend to produce 
a new type, which, in passing through a whole 
series of intermediate forms, takes. the place of the 
old. :It is like those dissolving views where the 
outlines of the. two succeeding pictures are blended 
in an image which is no longer the one, and is not 
as yet the other, but exhibits features borrowed 
from both. 

Nothing is more curious than to follow the 
gradual stages of the degeneration which, on Gallic 
coins, has finally transformed into the letter E 
the bust of Apollo,’ and into the letter H, on coins 
of Valenciennes, the type of the Carlovingian 
temple formed of four columns placed on.a base-" 
ment and surmounted by a pediment? 


fm mm (fh 


~~ 

















Fic, 47, DEGENERATION or run Temple TyrE, 


A’ metamorphosis of: the same kind may be 
noticed in the carved work on paddles from New 
Ireland, which were exhibited in 1872-by. General 
Pitt: Rivers at the annual session of the British. 
Association for the Advancement of Science. We 
see herea whole series of deformations, which atlast 


oC, A. Serrure, La numismatique et Parchtologie gauloise, 
in ‘the Annates de la Socitlé d'archtologie de Bruxelles, vol ive, 


Py 5% : 

“Cu. Ropurty . Lettre @ Mf, R. Chalon, in the Revue 
belge de numismatique of. 1859, p. 133 e¢ seg... It must. be 
observed that the letter. His the first in Hannonia (Hainault), 
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change a human form into a crescent placed. on the 
point of an arrow. Had the intermediate figures 
not been found, the connection between the two 
extremes would never have been admitted, nor 
even suspected, 





(FLAMMARION. Zifotles et curtosités du ciel, p. 445.) 


As a counterpart of the metamorphoses which 
thus convert a face into a-sign or instrument we 
will see further on examples of symbols which, 
purely linear in the beginning, have gradually 
assumed a human physiognomy.’ These trans- 
formations may, in certain cases, be systematic and 
premeditated ;. but generally they originate in a 
desire to give an intelligible character to a shape- 
less symbol by approximating it to the image 
which it seems most to resemble. 

When a foreign or antiquated symbol is formed 
of several images coinbined, it sometimes: happens 
that one or more of its constituent parts are modi- 
fied in order to better agree with the religious 
traditions, the esthetic preferences, the national 
predilections, or even with the geographical, pecu- 
liarities of its new environment. It ts thus that, in 
the symbolism of Europe, the Lily has generally’ 
taken the place which the Orient assigned to.the 
Lotus. . ae 

There are also symbolical combinations in which 
several superposed elements, dating back to diffe- 
rent periods, can in some measure be distinguished. 
The most curious monuments to be,studied in ‘this 


* See chaps. v. and vi. 
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connection are the Zervons or pérous which, in the 
Middle Ages, constituted the symbol of comniunal 
liberties in several. cities of eastern Belgium. The 





(Revie de Lidge, vol, vi, (1846), p. 86.) 


most celebrated of those Zervons is still standing, 
above a fountain, on the market-place at Liege; 





Fic. 50. Heranpic Perron. 
(Lovens, » Recueil hévaldique, passim.) 


it:consists of a white marble column placed ona 
square base with five steps, guarded by four lions, 
The capital is surmounted by the three Graces, 
who support a Crown encircling a Fir-cone with a 
small Cross on its: point, 
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In other towns of the same country, at Namur, 
for instance, the evroz only comprised a column 
on a pedestal with three steps.’ 

The gervon of Liege has had a very chequered 
existence, which makes it all the dearer to its 
fellow-townsmen. Transported to Bruges by 
Charles the Bold in 1467, after the defeat of the 
citizens of Liege, and solemnly restored to the old 
episcopal city ten years later, twice blown down 
in a storm, in 1448 and in 1693, it figured as early 
as 1303 on the banner of the trades leagued 
together in defence of their privileges, as also on 
the gemel blazon of the two annual burgomasters, 
or temporary masters, of the city? 

In still earlier times it is seen on coins of the 
bishop-princes from the end of the twelfth century. 
On one of them, dating back to Rodolphe de 
Zeringen (1167-1191), it only appears in the form 
of a column surmounted by a ball, above which is 





Fic. 51. Corn or Rop. DE Fic, 52. Corn or Jran 
ZARINGEN. p’Aps, 
(De Cursrrcr. NMumismatique de la principanté de Lidge, 
pl. vi, No. 119, and x. No. 192.) 


a cross, and the inscription prru voc(or) (fig. 51). 
On a coin of Jean d’Aps (1229-1238), however, the 
ao is plainly visible at the top of the column 
(fig. 52). 

The meaning and origin of the perrons have 
been much discussed? M. Ch. Piot, general 


* Jues Boronet. L’ Hotel de ville et le Perron de Namur, 
in the Messager des sciences historiques, Ghent, 1846, p. 235. 

* Lovrens. Recueil héraldique des bourgmestres de la noble 
ctte de Liege. Litge, 1720. 

* The name itself means simply “stone” (from petvonem). If 
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archivist of Belgium, has proved in a conclusive 
manner that they were, in the Middle Ages, 
stones of justice,” marking the place where the 
holders of municipal jurisdiction sat in the open 
air; and thus it is easily explained how they every- 
where became the symbol of municipal life, as also 
of popular privileges. But this explanation leaves 
the question of their origin untouched. Moreover, 
why were these stones surmounted by a column, 
and why did this column itself support a Fir-cone 
and a Cross? 

According to some, the gervon might simply be « 
a sort of Calvary, or even an elevated Cross, like 
that which figures on the farthings of Charlemagne, 
and on some coins of the bishop-princes ;* accor- 
ding to others, it might date from the Eburons, 
and represent an ancient druidical stone;* there are 
those, again, who attribute it, together with the Fir- 
cone, to one or other of the Germanic races who’ 
successively occupied the basin of the Meuse;! 
whilst some, lastly, would wish to make it a legacy 
of the Roman domination in Belgium.® 

For my own part I consider that the servon of 
Liege may be resolved into five elements belonging 


is generally used in the sense of a stone with steps, a stone 
staircase. Yet, in the vicinity of Verdes, in Fiance, there are 
several artificial mounds, composed of heaps of stones, which 
are named perrons or perroux, and which have given 1ise to 
many legends. (Cue visite a Verdes, by M. Ludovic Guignard 
(from the Bulletin de la Societe Dunoise. Chateaudun, 1891.) 

Cu, Prov. Observations sur le perron de Lidge, in the 
Revue belge de numismatique, vol, iii, p. 369 ef seg. 

* Baron DE Cusstret. Le pervon /iégeots, in the Reports 
of the Lustitut archéologique liégeois, vol, xviii. (1885), p, 175 
ef seq. 

* Hinaux. Le Péron de Lidge, in the Revue de Lidge, vol, vi. 
(1846), p. 86 ef seg, 

* Cu. Ranvenperk, Le Perron de Lidge, in the Revue de 
Belgique, vol. xv. (1890), p. 3x ef seg. 

* Hua, Docnte, Lidge, in the Collection nationale, Brussels, 
1 vol, ill, pp. 24-27. 
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to as many different periods. Putting aside the 
lions and the Crown, which date from the Middle 
Ages, and the group of the Graces, which, in 1693, 
replaced three copper figures representing, it 
would appear, scoundrels embracing rods, there 
remain: 

1. The colwmn, which represents the common 
element of monuments of this kind, and which may 
date back, as M. Rahlenbeek thinks, to.the Ger- 
manic tribes settled in western Belgium.—Tacitus 
bears witness to the presence of sacred columns 
amongst the Frisians who occupied the valley of 
the Lower Rhine, nor far, consequently, from the 
Meuse; he even calls them Pillars of Hercules ; 
however, he hastens to recall to mind that many 
things are fathered upon Hercules which do not 
belong to him.’ The Saxons, that is to say the 
inhabitants of the right bank of the Rhine, vene- 
‘rated, on their side, wooden or stone pillars dedi- 





Fic. 53. CoLuMN or HILprsHeim. 
(Kratz. Der Dom 2u Eildesheim, and part, pl. vii, fig, 2.) 


cated to the god Irmin; such was the famous 
Irminsul demolished by the order of Charlemagne. 
A stone column dug up at Eresburg or Stadt- 


1 De mor, Ger man., xxiv, 
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bergen in Westphalia, under Louis the Débonnaire, 
and placed in the cathedral of Hildesheim, where 
it still serves as a candelabrum, exhibits a striking 
resemblance to the ancient representations of the 
perron of Liege. 

M. Piot, again, has proved that people were 
sworn on the dervon. Now we learn from the 
Saga of Gudrun that amongst the Scandinavians 
they swore “by the holy white stone.”' More- 
over, there have been preserved until our own 
times, on the tumuli or haugs of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, pillars of white stone to which the 
lower classes accord a certain veneration, One of 
these stones, now in the Bergen Museum, presents 
the similitude of a small pillar with an enlarged top 
three feet high and sixteen inches in diameter.? 

Were the pillars of the Germanic nations dedi- 
cated to the divinities of the sky, or of war? Did 
they exhibit a semzlacrum of Thor, of Odin, or of 
a god Irmin? Had they a phallic acceptation, as 
M. Holmboe thinks with respect to the Scan- 
dinavian c7fp2, or did they provide a cosmogonical 
symbol, as might be inferred from a passage in 
Adam of Bremen to the effect that, the Saxons 
venerated in their Irminsul the image of “the 
universal pillar which supports all things” ?? All 
that can be said for the moment is that these 
pillars had a religious character, and that they had 
to play a part in the social life, so intimately con- 
nected, amongst all barbarians, with the religious 
life of the people. 

2, The fv-cone—This is, according to M. 
Henaux, ‘the symbol of an existence united but 
distinct,” and represents the union of the tribes 


* “ At enom hvita helga Steini” (Godrunar-Ha mr, att. 47)» 
(In Zdda Saemundar Finns Fréda, Stockholm, 1818, p. a 
* Hormpor, Traces de Bouddhisme en Nor vdge, fig, to. 
° Gesta Hammenburgensts Ecclesia pontificum, Hamburg, 
1706, hb, i, ch, vi 
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leagued together against the dominion of Rome.’ 
We do not find, however, that the Fir-cone admitted 
of this interpretation in the symbolism of the 
ancient Germans, or even of the Gauls. To tell 
the truth, we possess very little information on 
the particulars of Germanic symbols and even 
forms of worship. To make up for this, however, 
we know that; in the Graeco-Roman paganism, the 
fruit of the pine discharged prophylactic, sepulchral, 
and phallic functions—Amongst the Etruscans 
the Fir-cone occurs frequently in tombs and on 
urns, sometimes alone, sometimes on the top of a 
pillar? Does it there figure a representation of the 
flames on an altar, and does it consequently sym- 
bolize the persistency of life in death? The pillar, 
whole or broken, and often adorned with bas- 
reliefs, was a fairly common monument on Belgo- 
Roman tombs. But we nowhere find that it 
supported a Fir-cone, and nothing permits us to 
suppose that the Zevvons ever had a sepulchral 
acceptation.— Moreover, the Thyrsus of Bacchus, 
composed of a stalk crowned by the fruit of the 
pine, was a familiar emblem in classic paganism.* 
An emblem of the same kind was borne by Syl- 
vanus Dendrophorus, that old god of the Latin 
forests, assimilated at a later date, on so many 
Gallic monuments, to one of the principal divinities 


* Henaux, Loe, cit, p. gr. 

*G. Dennis. Zhe Cities and Cemeteries of Eiruria, Lon- 
don, 1848, vol. ii, pp. 157, 193, and 492.—Cf Jos, Micat. 
Monuments antiques. Pars, 1824, tab, xxxvi. 

‘'L. VAN per Kinvere. Jutraduction a Phistoire des instt- 
tutions de la Belgique au moyen dge, Buussels, 1890, p, 86. 

“ It must be also taken into consideration that the burning 
altar often represented, as is seen at Mycense (see below, 
fig. 74), by a cylindrical pyre surmounted by a triangular- 
shaped flame, was accounted the centie and palladium 
of the city in the most ancient republics of antiquity. (Cf 
Fuster pe Coutances. Za cié antigue.)—But this tra- 
fe does not seem to have spiead beyond Gicece and 

taly, 
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of the Celtic pantheon, if not its supreme god—the 
god with the Mallet : 


Et teneram ab radice ferens, Sylvane, cupressum? 


It may therefore be asked if the addition of the 
fir-cone to the gerron of Liege is not due to the 
syncretic influence of Gallo-Roman art, which 
would thus have brought the Germanic column 
within the limits of classic paganism, as, at a later 
period, the Church introduced it into Christian 
society by surmounting it with a Cross. Perhaps 
also it was thus desired to keep alive in the 
monument a phallic signification, whilst correcting 
whatever too great coarseness this symbol might 
have had in its primitive form, 

It is probable that the gyr of Augsburg, that 
gigantic Fir-cone, depicted, from time immemorial, 





Tic. 54. Tun Pyr or Aucsnure, 


on the arms, the coins, and the seals of that town, 
dates from the time of the Roman occupation. 
It has been found, indeed, at Augsburg itself, on 
a Roman monument, now in the museum of that 
town, and known as the altar of the duamotrd. 
The pine-fruit is there sculptured at the top of a 
pillar ornamented with flower-work, which sepa- 
rates the statues of the two municipal magistrates, 
exactly as, at Liege, the perrox figures between 
the coats of arms of the two annual burgomasters.’ 

> Georg., i, 20. 

* Von Raiser. Die romischen Altes thimer ae Augsburg. 
Augsburg, 1820, pl, xxi, 
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It must be observed that the 4y rests on a 
capital; now, every capital supposes a column, 
that is to say, that we have here the remains of a 
veritable gervon, which was never baptized by the 
apposition of a Cross, but was merely shortened 
by the suppression of the shaft, in order to be 
more easily introduced into armorial bearings and 
coins. 

I have been assured, but have not been able to 
verify the fact, that in Rome itself, in front of the 
church of SS, Nereo et Achilleo, built on the ruins 
of a temple of Isis, there was still to be seen, some 
years ago, an antique column surmounted by a Fir- 
cone with a Cross on the top. 

We have likewise the proof that the Fir-cone, 





Fic. 55. Buckie rrom ENVERMEU. 
(Cocuer. La Normandie souterraine, pl. xii, No. 4) 





Fic. 56, Buckie rrom Epravr, 
(A. Brquer, Soc. arch, de Namur, vol. xv., pe 318+) 


placed at the end of a stalk, or pillar, figured 
amongst the objects held in veneration by the 
Franks, who occupied, in the fifth century, the 
East of Belgium and the North-east of France, 
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The Abbe Cochet and M. Alfred Bequet have 
separately found, the former in the Merovingian 
cemetery of Envermeu, near Dieppe, the latter in 
the cemetery of Eprave, not far from Namur, 
silver belt-buckles adorned with an identical figure, 
in which I have no hesitation in recognizing a 
prototype of the gerxrons, We have there, in the 
middle of a support or pedestal, which is placed 
between two peacocks facing one another, a long 
stalk, capped by a conical object, whose resem- 
blance to the Fir-cone at once struck the Abbe 
Cochet, though at that moment he was little 
thinking of the Zervons of Belgium (figs. 55, 56).' 

It is to be remarked that the two birds facing 
one another are also met with on the sides of the 





Fic. 57. Sxau or Line ad legata, 
(Lovrns, Recueil hévaldique des bourgmest es, p. 2.) 


perron on the earliest coin of Liege, on which an 
attempt is made to represent this monument with 
the Fir-cone (fig. 52), and also on a seal which 
Loyens attributes to the year 1348 (fig. 57). 

If the fact be insisted upon, that the stalk 
engraved in the Frankish image seems to be of 
wood, I will remark that the symbolical pillars of 

* Abbé Cocuzr, La Normandie sonterraine, Paris, 1855, 


Pp. 344.—A. Brouer. Vos fouilles en 1880, in the Annales de 
ta Société archéologique de Namur, vol. xv. pr 355. 
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the ancient Germans were made of wood as well 
as of stone, This was particularly the case with 
the Irminsul, which the oldest chronicles define as 
the trunk of a tree erected in the open air.’ The 
Hessians of the eighth century, who lived on the 
Lower Rhine, still venerated, at the time when 
they were evangelized by St. Boniface, the trunk 
of a tree, which was to them the szmulacrum of 
the god Thor.* 

Do not our May-Poles, often a mere stallc sur- 
rounded with ribbons, take us back to the time 
when Lucan sang of our forefathers : 


simulacrague masta deorum 
Arte carent, cesisqie extant informia truncis® } 


Lastly, old chroniclers relate that in the thirteenth 
century the destruction of the Irminsul by Charle- 
magne was still commemorated at Hildesheim on 
the Saturday following the Sunday of the Letare, 
by planting in the ground, on the cathedral 
square, two poles six feet high, each surmounted 
by a wooden object one foot in height, and shaped . 
Like a pyvamid or cone, The young people then 
endeavoured with sticks and stones to overthrow 
this object. Does not this tradition directly con- 
nect the Irminsul, or rather the Irminsuls, with 
the stake which, surmounted by a Cone, is pre- 
sented to our view in the Frankish buckle, just as 
the stone column of the Hildesheim cathedral 
links them with the peyvous of Belgium? The 
same custom, or rather the same popular sport, 
existed elsewhere too in Germany, at Halberstadt 
in particular; here, however, it was the canons 


} @Truncum quoque ligni non parves magnitudinis in alum 
erectum sub divo colebant patria eum lingua Iamingul appe- 
Jantes, quod Latine dicitur universalis columna quasi sustinens 
omnia.” (Op. cit., liv. i, ch. vi.) 

2 “Robur Jovis sive Thoii deastri.” (Eckart. Commen- 
tarti de rebus Francie orientalis, Wurzburg, 1729, p, 344-) 

® Pharsalia, iii, 412. 
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who indulged in it on the Sunday of the Zesare 
itself." 

We have, moreover, a more direct proof that 
the representation of the stalk, surmounted by a 
Fir-cone, and placed between animals facing one 
another, figured in Christian imagery from the 
eighth century of our era, The sculptures in 
question are taken, one from the parapet of the 
cathedral of Torcello, near Venice (fig. 58), and 





Fig, 58 From rau Caine. Fic, 59. From ine Ariens 

DRAL oF TORCELLO. CA1UEDRAL, 
the other from a bas-relief on the Athens cathe- 
dral (fig. 59). Both of them are reproduced in 
the remarkable work of M, R. Cattaneo, L’arche- 
tecture en Italie? 

3. Lhe Cross.—T radition relates that the Chris- 
tian missionaries everywhere overthrew, amongst 
the Belgians, the altars of ‘Thor and of Wodan, 
"But the fate of the column of Hildesheim shows 
us how monuments of this kind managed to escape 
destruction by placing themselves, so to speak, 
under the protection of the new faith. At Hilde- 
sheim, they placed a V.irgin on the column, trans- 
formed into a candelabrum. At Liege, a Cross 


*Ecxart, Of. cit, p. 221,—Mumom. De Jrminsuta 
Sasonica, p. 20. 
* Translated into French by M. Lemonnier, Venice, 1891, 
figs. 19 and 165. 
I 
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was placed on the gervon, and the oaths which were 
taken on the “sacred whitestone” continued to 
be taken on the Cross which sanctified the ancient 
simulacrum. In Sweden also cfz are found, 
similar to the one I have mentioned above, on the 
top of which the Cross has been incised,’ 

The Abbe Cochet thinks that the figures en- 
graved on the Envermeu plate denote a Christian 
symbol, because we find in the Catacombs, and 
even in Roman architecture, the symbol of a 
bunch of grapes between two peacocks facing one 
another, depicting the soul quenching its thirst at 
the eternal fountain of life. Nothing, however, 
entitles us to distinguish a bunch of grapes in the 
object placed at the end of the stalk; moreover, 
its resemblance to the ordinary representation of 
the thyrsus is incontestable. Lastly, we have 
already seen in the present chapter that the custom 
of figuring sacred objects between two winged 
animals facing one another was spread throughout 
the whole Mediterranean basin long before’ the 
birth of Christian art. It is especially on the side 
of sacred stones and trees that they are met with, 
as I shall have an opportunity of pointing out in 
the following chapter. Now, in so far as it was a 
cosinogonical column, related to the Scandinavian 
J pedicel the Irminsul is just as much connected 
with the tradition of the Universal Pillar as with 
that of the Tree of the World, both of which seem 
to have received their first plastic expression’ 
amongst the Assyro-Chaldzeans, 

Curiously enough, the Tree of Life between two 
peacocks facing one another is even found in the 
symbolism of modern India (fig. 60). 


‘ Lusecren, Word Fomlemningar, ii, No. xci—Cf. Car- 
tauac, La France préhistorique., Pais, 1889, p. 317% 
“ Many unhewn pillars in the departments of the Yonne, Cétes 
du Nord, Finisterre, Morbihan, Indre, Creuse, Pay-de-Déme, 
Sadne-et-Loire, etc., bear Crosses and even Madonnas.” 
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It will be observed that here each of the two 
peacocks holds a serpent in its beak, Now the 
peacock was held amongst the ancients to kill 
serpents, and this also may be one of the reasons 











“sis O 


Fia, 60. Crorm rrom Masurivatam, 
(Sir G. Brepwoop, 9 Zhe Jndusirial Arts of India, 1880. 


which brought about its introduction into Christian 
symbolism. 

It is evident that, at least in its outlinas, all this 
iconography takes us backwards, far beyond 
Christianity, into the ‘very midst of antique 
symbolism. 

Lastly, it is proper to remark that traces of 
Christianity are entirely wanting in the cemeteries 


a 
* Maccarivs. Hagioglypta. Paris, 1856, p. 205, 
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of Envermeu and Eprave, as well as in nearly all 
the Frankish cemeteries of that period. 

Thus, to sum up, the Zervon of Liege includes 
in harmonious order the legacies and, so to speak, 
the witnesses, of all the civilizations which have 
succeeded one another in this part of Belgium. 
In this respect it is more than a symbol of 
municipal liberty; it is the embodiment of the 
very history of the nation? 


1 My dissertation upon the origins of the dervon has had the 
privilege of reviving, in Belgium, the controveisies which this 
subject seems never to exhaust, We must instance, in par- 
ticular, the recent works of MM, Léon Van der Kindeie, Léon 
Naveau, and Eugtne Monseur. 

M. Naveau has no hesitation in adopting the theory of M. the 
Abbé Louis, that the Aerron of Liege was, from the beginning, 
a real Calvary, with a puiely religious signification. Liege, 
which, as he points out, was at one time a mere village, only 
became an important city from the time of St. Lambert, its 
first bishop and veritable founder. Now, he asks, is it credible 
that a bishop would have chosen a pagan symbol as an emblem 
of his city? (Ze Perron Lpdgeots, from the Bulletin de l'Institut 
archtologique Litgeois. Liege, 1892.) 

M, L. Van der Kindere admits, on his side, that the perron 
was in all times an elevated Cross, but he adds that this Cross. 
had essentially a secular and administrative impoit. It was the 
symbol of the Wetchbidrecht, that is to say, of the right granted 
to the towns to establish a market under the protection of the 
imperial authority, and it was thus it came to symbolize the whole 
of the municipal liberties. In reference to this, he recalls to 
mind the Rolandsaulen, those columns serving as a support to 
the image of a warrior, bearing the name of Roland, which, from 
the thirteenth century onwards, aie noticed in many towns in 
northern Germany, He consideis that these statues might 
have replaced the Cross as a symbolical representation of the 
imperial power. (JVoles sur les Persons, in le Bulletin de 
PAcadimie royale de Belgique. Brussels, 1892, vol. xxi, (3rd 
series), p. 497.) 

According to M. Monseur, whose opinion I am rather 
inclined to accept, ferrous, Rolandsdulen and Irminsdulen, 
would be forms, differing according to time and place, of the 
post, sometimes adoined with a shield, which the ancient 
Germans used to erect in their public meetings, and which: 
were consecrated to the patron god of those assemblies, pro- 
bably Tiews, whose name, the Germanic equivalent of Zeus, is 
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met with in the word Tuesday. ‘This god bears the epithet of 
«god of the assembly ” (¢hingsaz, ie., Zeus agoratos), 0 surname 
which has been pointed out in an inscription in England. This 
post was probably erected on a stone; whence the expression, 
met with in old Alsatian texts, to have “post and stone in a 
village,” meaning, to have jurisdiction there, At a later date 
these posts had the Cross placed on them in Belgium, as in 
Germany they were surmounted by the statue of the hero 
whom the “chansons de geste” represented as the paladin 
above all others, and whose name, besides, probably offered a 
certain consonance with Hrodo, like Irmin, one of the names 
of the god Tiews. (Supplément littéraire de U Indépendance 
belge of the 3rd of May, 1891.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SYMBOLISM AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE TREE. 


I. The Sacred Tree and its acolytes—The Tree in the art 
and symbolism of Mesopotamia.—The Tree between two 
animals, or two monsters; adoption of this theme by the 
Peisians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Hindus, Arabs, and Christians, 
—The Tree between two human peisonages; its migrations 
into Persia, India, and the extreme East.—Chatacteristic 
features of the images derived from these two themes.—The 
variety of certain details does not preclude relationship be- 
tween symbolical combinations.—Substitution of sacred objects 
for the Tree between its acolytes, 

I. Interpretation of the Sacred Tree amongst the Semites,— 
The Sacred Tiee does not merely represent a plant veneiated 
for its uses.—Stmrdacra of the Goddess of Nature ; the asherdm, 
—The representation of the artificial fertilization of the palm- 
tree became, in Assyria, the symbol of fecundation in geneial.— 
Myths and symbols relating to the Tree of Life.—The Cosmo- 
gonical Tree in the cuneifoim texts,——-The Tree of Knowledge, 
—The Calendar Plant or Lunar Tree, 

TIE. The Paiadisaical Trees of the Aryans.—~MythicalTrees of 
the Hindus.—The Tree of Knowledge amongst the Buddhists, 
and its connection with the Cosmic Tree.—Contests for the fruit 
of the Tree.—Analogous myths amongst the Persians, Greeks, 
and Scandinavians.—How far this similarity of traditions denotes 
a common source.—Logical coincidences in the applications 
of vegetable symbolism.—Enrichment and approximation of 
mythologies by the mutual exchange of myths and symbols, 


I, Tue Sacrep Tree anp irs Acotyrrs. 


Tue Tree is one of the oldest and most widely 
diffused subjects in Semitic pictorial art, especially 
in Mesopotamia.’ It first appears, on Chaldzean 


* Joacuin Muwanr, Les pierres gravées de la Haute-Aste, 
Paris, 1883-86, vol. i, figs. 41, 43, 72, 86, 104, 115, 120, raz, 
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cylinders, as a stem divided at the base, sur- 
mounted by a fork, or a crescent, and cut, mid-way, 


‘a é ¢ @ 


toi 


Tic. 61, Rupmrentary Forms or tHe Sacrep Tree} 





‘by one or more cross-bars, which sometimes bear 
a fruit at each extremity. 





Fic, 62, Varierizs or Sacren Trees? 


This rudimentary image frequently changes into 


and 142; vol, fi, figs. 11, 13, 17, 18, 19, 36, 41, 54 lo 61, 85, 
110, 208, 213, etc, 

J @ is taken from a Chaldman cylinder (J. Menanv, Zierres 
gravées, vol. i, fig. 71); 2, from a cylinder of Ninevch (LAyarD, 
Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd series, pl. ix., No. 9); ¢ from a 
Chaldean cylinder (J, Menant, Pierres gravées, vol. i, fg. 115) 3 
4, from an Assyrian cylinder (Perrot et Cuirinz, Aistoire de 
“art dans lantiquitt, vol, ii., fig. 342). 

* a (Menant, Pierres gravées, vol. i, fig. 86); ¢ (Layarn, 
Mithra, pi, xxxix., fig. 8); ¢ (Perror et Cuipiuz, Histoire de 
art, vol, it, fig, 235); @ (Seal of Sennacherib, Munant, 
Plerres gravées, Vol, ii, fig. 85). 
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the palm, the pomegranate, the cypress, the vine, 


ete. (fig. 62). 
ot the Or hadies of Nimrud and Khorsabad, 


beginning with the tenth century before our era, the 





Fic, 63. ConvenrionaL Trees or ASsyRiAN BAS-RELIEFE 


Tree becomes still more complex; it would some- 
times seem to. be composed of fragments belonging - 
to different kinds of plants. The stem, which 
suggests a richly ornamented Ionic. column, is 
crowned by a palmette; the base is concealed 
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behind a bunch of slender leaves, which, in some 
cases, recall our fleur-de-lis (fig. 62¢), or else it 
"rests upon a pair of fluted horns, which recur again 
at the top and even in the middle of the stem 
(fig. 63). On both sides branches spread out 
symmetrically, bearing conical fruits (fig. 634), or 
fan-shaped leaves (fig. 63¢), at their extremities, 
Sometimes the ends of these branches are con- 
nected by straps which form a net-work of the 
most pleasing effect.’ 
Whatever the ornamental value of this figure 
may be, it is certain that it has, above all, a reli- 











‘Fic, 64: Tae. Acotytes or rue SAcrep TREE. 
(Layarp. Afithra, pl. xlix., fig, 9.) 


gious signification, It is invariably associated 
with religious subjects, among the intaglios of the 
cylinders, the sculptures of the bas-reliefs, and the 
embroidery of.the royal and sacerdotal garments. 
Above it is frequently suspended the Winged 
Circle, personifying the supreme divinity, Assur at 
Nineveh, Bel or Ilu at Babylon, Lastly, it nearly 


‘LavarD. Monuments of Nineveh, xst series, pl.-6, 7, 8, 9, 
25, 39, 44.—G. RawiinSon. . Zhe Five Great Monarchies oj 
the Ancient Eastern World. T.ondon, 1862-67, vol. ii, pp. 236, 
237.—-See also passim’ in the'Atlas,‘appended by Félix Lajard 
to his Zutroduction & Pétude du culte de Mithra. : 
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always stands between two personages facing each 
other, who are sometimes priests or kings in an 
attitude of adoration, sometimes monstrous crea- 
tures, such as are so often met with in Assyro- 
Chaldean imagery, lions, sphinx, griffins, unicorns, 
winged bulls, men, or gewz?, with the head of an 
eagle, and so forth. 

Hence we have two types, or symbolical com- 
binations, whose migrations we can casily follow. 

A, The Tree between two animals facing each 
other makes it first appearance on the oldest 


4 





Fic. 65. 
(From the Catalogue of the de Clercq collection, vol. i., pl, ii, 
1§, and pl, vii. 62.) 


cylinders of Chaldeea. In the de Clercq collection 
it is seen on engraved stones which are attributed, 
one to the archaicart of Chaldzea, the other to the 
school that flourished, according to M. J. Menant, 
in the city of Agadi at the time of Sargon I., some 
four thousand years before our era.! : 


* The object engraved between the two monsters in fig. 6ga 
is, according to the Cafalogue of the de Clercq collection, a 
candelabrum. I think that we must rather sce in this a tree 
of the kind reproduced above (fig. 62¢), from a bas-relief in the 
Louvre. Moreover, the Tree, the Candelabrum, and the Column, 
are images which merge into one Another with the greatest 
ease (¢ below, fig. 76). The two objects have not only a 
resemblance of form, but also of idea, on which matter I can- 
not do better than refer the reader to the chapler entitled Ze 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV, 


Figure @ is a bas-relief of Nineveh, reproduced fiom Lavarp 
(Afonuments of Nineveh, and series, pl. xlv., fig. 3). 


Figure & is taken from a Phonician bowl discovered at 
Cerium by M. de Cesnola, and reproduced by M, Cimamont- 
Ganneau (L’Jmagerie phénicienne. Paris, 1880, pl. iv.). 


Figure ¢ comes from a Persian cylinder insciibed with 
Aiamean characters, the property of M, Schlumberger, and 
ae by M. Pu. Bercer (Gazette archéologique for 1888, 
P. 143). 


Figure @ belongs to a bowl which was found, together with 
products of Sassanian ait, near the White Sea (J. R, Asprrin, 
Antiquités du Nord Finno-Ougrien, Flelsingfors, fig. 610). 


Figure ¢ is copied from a capital of the temple of Athene at 
Priene (O. Rayer et A, THomas, Adtlet e¢ le golfe Latinigue. 
Paris, 1887, pl. xlix.,, No. 5). 


Figure f reproduces the ornamentation of an archaic vase of 
Athens belonging to the British Muscum (Rayer et CoLLIcnon, 
Listoive de la cbramique grecque, fig. 25). 


Figure g comes from the sculptmes on the baptistery at 
Cividale (LE Monnirr. L’Architecture in Italie. Venice, 
1891, fig, 36). 

Figure 7 comes from the bas-reliefs of Bhahut, probably 
ey to our cra (A, CunnincHam. Ze Stupa of Bharhut, 
pl. vi.). 

Figure 7 is copied from a Tanjore carpet at the India Museum 


in London (Sir Grorce Birpwoop, Zhe Zudusirial Arts of 
India, London, 1880, p. 53). 


Figuie 7 is taken from a tympanum of the church at Mauigny, 
in the Calvados depaitment (De Caumonr. 2udtments d'ar- 
chéologic. Architecture religteuse. Paris, th edition, p, 269). 


Puate IV, 
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Fic. 4. Tanjore Carpet, Fia. A From a ‘Tympantin of the Church at Mayig 
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However this may be, it was only at the time of 
the Assyrian domination that it received its definite 
and so highly artistic shape. While the Tree 
becomes larger and more conspicuous, the two 
animals, no longer embracing or crossing one 
another, assume a more natural and strictly sym- 
metrical attitude (see pl. iv., fig. a). 

From Mesopotamia this subject passed on the 
one hand among the Phoenicians and into the 
whole of Western Asia, on the other among the 
Persians after the fall of Babylon. 

The latter confined themselves to copying the 
Assyrian type on their seals, their jewels, their 
cloths, and their bas-reliefs, until the end of the 
empire of the Sassanid, in the seventh century 
of our era (pl. iv., figs. c and @), 

From Persia ‘it passed into India, doubtlessly 
during the period immediately preceding the in- 
vasion of Alexander. The presence of the Tree 
between two lions facing one another among the 
Buddhist sculptures of Bharhut is even one of the 
indications that help to prove the influence of 
Iranian art on the most ancient monuments of 
Hindu architecture (pl. iv., fig. 4). 

In the bas-reliefs of Kanheri, where the symbols 
of Buddhism are mingled with the reminiscences 
of an earlier form of worship, the Sacred Tree is 
sculptured as an object of veneration between two 
elephants facing one another, whilst in other bas- 
reliefs it is transformed, flanked by the same two 
elephants, into the Lotus-flower which forms the 
Throne of Buddha.* Lastly, after the extinction 
of Buddhism in India, it was resumed by the 


Jewel Bearing Tree in Mr. W.R, Lethaby’s 1¢cent work, Ascid- 
tecture, Mysticism, and Myth, 

> A. Cunnincuam, Zhe Stupa of Bharhui, London, 1879, 
pl. vii and wii. 

* Fercusson and Burcrss. Cave Temples of India. Lon- 
don, 1880, p, 350 
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Brahmanical sects, which confined themselves to 
replacing Buddha on his Lotus Throne (still be- 
tween the two elephants), by Parbati, the spouse 
of Vishnu.' Moreover, we again meet with the 
Tree—in which Sir George Birdwood does not 
hesitate to recognize the Tree of Life—~between 
two animals facing one another on the cloths, the 
carpets, the vases, and the jewels of contemporary 
India? In this last case, however, it is not always 
easy to discriminate whether we are in the presence 
of a survival of pre-Islamitic symbolism, or of a 
reaction of Sassanian art introduced into India by 
the Islamic invasions (cf fig. 60 and pl. iv,, fig. 2). 

The Phoenicians borrowed it from Mesopo- 





Fic. 66. Steve rrom Cyprus, 
(Perrot et Cuiprnz, vol. iii. fig. 152.) 


tamia more than a thousand years anterior to 

our era, developing its artificial appearance 

until all semblance of its arboreal origin has 

well-nigh vanished, to be replaced by an inter- 

lacing Of spirals and strap-like curves (pl. iv., 
1 Moor, Hindu Pantheon, pl. 39. 


2 Sir Grorcr Birpwoop. J/ndustrial Arts of Judia, Lon- 
don, 1880, p. 350. 
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fig. 8). Some of those combinations, in which 
winged sphinxes cling to the spirals, betray a 
singular medley of Egyptian influences, whilst at 
the same time already suggesting the elegant 
modifications of Greek art.? 

This type, as conventional as it is asthetic, 
occurs wherever Phoenician influence was felt, 
more especially among the archaic pottery of 
Corinth and of Athens (pl. iv., fig. 7). Perhaps it 
had already penetrated directly into Greece 
through Asia Minor, for it is seen on an amphora, 
discovered by General de Cesnola at Curium, 
which MM. Rayet and Collignon place among the 
vases with geometric decorations belonging to an 


Fic, 67, Vasz rrom Curtum. 
(Cesnota, Cyprus, chap, i, p. 55.) 


earlier time than the period of Phcenician in- 
fluence. The Tree preserves here a more natural 
appearance; it is placed between two quadrupeds 
standing on their hind legs and overlooking the 
stem. This brings us back to the Chaldzean pro- 
totype of our fig, 65. 

If it did not furnish the Greeks with the first 
idea of the palmette and the honeysuckle orna- 
ment, it certainly suggested the decoration of 
certain capitals, such as those of the temple of 
Apollo at Didyme, and of Athene Polias at Priene 
(pl. iv., fig. e).? 

* Sara Vorke Stevenson. On certain Syutbols of some 
Poisherds from Daphne and Naucratis. Philadelphia, 1892, 
p. 13 ef seg. ‘ 

* QO. Rayer and A. Tuomas. A@tlet et le golfe Latinique. 
Paris, 1877, pl. xvii, No, 9, and pl, xlix,, No. 5. 
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Greece, however, seems only to have made use of 
it by way of exception. If it penetrated into Italy, 
and even into Gaul, along with the other products 
of Oriental imagery, it did not become an ordinary 
motive of classic art. We may draw attention to 
its presence, by the way, in a decorative painting 
at Corneto,| and on a Gallic coin found near 
Amiens, and attributed to the commencement of 
our era, 

Following in the footsteps of M. Hucher, I had 
at first taken the object engraved on this coin be- 





Fic. 68, Gatiic Corn. 
(Hucurr. L’art gaulors, vol, ri, p. 36 ) 


tween two quadrupeds to be a cup or drinking 
vessel. But my attention has been directed to 
some intaglios of Cyprus, and even of Chaldzea, 
where the tree assumes the form of a staff sup- 
porting a semicircle, as in the figure 61d given 
above. M. Hucher, with his usual perspicacity, 
thinks that the subject engraved on this coin 
belongs “to the same train of thought as that 
which in antiquity brought face to face the lions 
of Mycenze on the gates of that town, and the 
lions of the Arab or Sassanian fabric of Mans on 
the shroud of St. Bertin, or even, in the thirteenth 
century, the doves with serpents’ tails on the 
capitals of the cathedral at Mans.” It is strange 
to note the presence of the same theme, dealt 


with in an identical manner, on a fiduda discovered 
a 


*J. Marrua. <Archtologie Etrusgue ef Romaine, Paris, 
fig. 8. 
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near Geneva, which M. Blavignac considers to be 
of Christian origin.’ 

However, it is by another way that it was in- 
troduced into Christian symbolism. It was, in 
fact, taken directly from the Persians by the 
Byzantines about the seventh century of our era, 
The influence of Sassanian art had made itself 
felt in the Byzantine Empire from the time of the 
death of Theodosus, if not earlier. “The Byzan- 
tines,” says M. Charles Bayet, “did not invent all 
the ornamental combinations from which they got 
such pleasing effects; in this instance again they bor- 
rowed them from the East, and on the monuments 
of Persia models are found from which they drew 
their inspirations.”® The same writer proves 
that in the sixth and seventh centuries the apart- 
ments of the rich, and even the treasures of the 
churches, were filled with stuffs which came 
from Persia, or which reproduced the subjects 
of Persian art.’ Itis related that even Justinian 
had employed a Persian architect to decorate 
several buildings in Constantinople! Under 
these circumstances, how could the Byzantines 
help adopting one of the most pleasing and widel 
diffused Sassanian themes of decoration, which 
lent itself both to the refinements of ornamenta- 
tion and to the fancies of the symbolical imagi- 
nation? This is, moreover, the way by which the 
whole fantastic fauna of the East entered Europe, 
to form the Christian symbolic menagery of the 
Middle Ages,® 


‘J, D, Buavienac. Alstoive de l'architecture sacrfe a 
Geneve Paris, Atlas, pl. ii, fig, 2. 

* £' Art Bysantin. Paris, p. 60, 

8 Td, chap. 1ii. 

* Batissizr, quoted by E. Soupr. Les Arts méconnus. Paris, 
188r, p. 252, 

° The Tiee between tyo lions facing one another appears 
already on an ivory casket which Millin altiibutes to an 
early period of the Byzantine Empire, and which is now in the 
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From the Grecian provinces it was introduced 
into Italy, where it is often found in religious 
architecture between the seventh and the eleventh 
centuries in Sicily, at Ravenna, and especially at 
Venice (see pl. iv., fig. g, and also fig. 58), Here 
it was even taken up and reproduced by the 
Renaissance, as may be seen at Santa Maria del 
Miracoli, at the Scuola of San Marco, etc. 

Finally, it crossed the Alps with Roman art. 
M. de Caumont was one of the first to draw atten- 
tion to its presence amongst the sculptures of the 
Roman period, in particular on a tympanum of 
the church at Marigny, in the Calvados depart- 
ment. It is here sculptured between two lions, 
which hold the stem with their fore-paws, and 
bite at the extremities of the middle branches 
(pl. iv., fg. 7)? 

What a strange fate for this antique symbol, 
which, after being used for several thousand years 
in the long since vanished worships of Higher Asia, 
came thus to be stranded, in the western extremity 
of Europe, on the sanctuary of a religion possessing 
also amongst its oldest traditions the reminiscence 
of the Paradisaical Trees of Mesopotamia | * 


* cathedial of Sens. (Voyage dans les Départements du Midi. 
Paris, 1807, pl, x. of Atlas.) 

» Bacuenin Dertorenne. L’ Art, la Decoration et l’Orne- 
ment des Tissus, Panis, pl, iv. and xiii, 

* Tt is generally the griffin which is chosen in preference, 
perhaps because it symbolizes vigilance, 

* The Arabs adopted it in their turn, when they had over- 
thrown the Sassanian dynasty, but divesting it of all re- 
ligious signification, Through their agency it 1eached Euope 
towards the beginning of the Middle Ages, together with the 
stuffs which are still extant in private and public collections, in 
treasures of churches, and so forth. (See Anciennes éfoffes in 
the Afélanges d’archéologie of MM. Ch. Cahier and A, Martin, 
vol, i, pl. 433 vol, ii, pl, 12 and 16; vol. iii., pl. 20 and 23; 
vol, iv., pl. 24and 25.) It is also to be seen on a golden vase, 
adorned with enamelled partition work, which belongs to the 
church of Saint-Martin-en-Valais, and which is said to have 
been sent to Charlemagne by the Caliph Haroun Al Rashid. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 


Figure @ is taken fiom an Assytian cylinder (Layarn, 
Mithra, pl. \xi., fig. 6). 


Figure J, from the oimamentation of a Pheenician bowl 
(Crermonr Gannrau. L’linagerie phénicienne, pl. vi.) 


Figure ¢, from an imperial coin of Myra in Lycia (CoLLIGNoN, 
Mythologie figurte de la Gréce, Paris, Bibliothéque des Beaux- 
Aits, p, 10), 


Figure d, from a Peisian seal (Lajarn, Afithra, pl, xliv., 
xlvi., No. 3). 


Figure ¢, from the sculptures in the caves of Kanerki (Frr- 
cuson and Burcuss, Cave Temples of India, ph. X., fig. 35). 


Figure 7, from the bas-reliefs in the cave of Karli (Moor, 
Hindu Pantheon, pi. \xxii.), 


Figure g, from a wooden group in the Musée Guimet. 


Figure 4, from a Chaldean cylinder (Lasarn, AGithra, 
pl. xvi, fig. 4). 


Figures and /, from coins of the Javanese temples (M1LLizs, 
Monnates de 0 Archipel Indien, pl, vi, fig. 50, and pl. ix, fig. 67). 


Figure 4, from a Maya manusciipt known by the name of 
the /eervary Codex (Publications of the Bureau of Ethno. 
graphy, Washington, 1882, vol. ili,, p. 32). 


Figure 4, from the ornamentation of a modern Syrian copper 
dish insciibed with cufic chatacters, presented by the Count 
Goblet d’Alviella to Sir George Birdwood, 


Figure a, from the bas-reliefs of the cathedral at Monreale 
(D. B. Gravinar, Z2 duomo di Monreale, Palermo, 1889, 


pl. xv, 7). 


y 


Praty V. 


Tia, 7. Javanese Coli, 





Fic. & Mexican Manuscript, Fre 7% Syrian Ornamentation, Fic. a. Sictlion Bas-retie 
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B. The image of the Tree between two human 
(or semi-human) personages invariably facing one 
another followed at first almost the same route 
as the type whose migrations I have just described. 
The two themes are sometimes combined, as we 
see, in Assyria itself, on the cylinder reproduced 
above (fig. 64). Modified considerably by Greek 
art, like all symbols which made use of the human 
figure (pl. v., fig. ¢, and below, figs. 69 and 83), it 
remained more faithful to its earliest type in 
Phoenicia (pl. v., fig. 6), in Persia (pl. v., fig. @), 
and even in India, where the two Assyrian eagle- 
headed genid (pl. v., fig. 2), which advance towards 
the Tree holding the symbolical Cone, became the 
two naga-rajahs, or ‘ snake-kings,”—their heads 
entwined with codvas—who support the stem 
of the Buddhist Lotus (pl. v., fig. ¢). In the, 
grottoes of Karli this stem, which serves as a sup- 
port to the Throne of the Master, stands erect 
both between two of those waga-rajahs and two 
deer facing one another (pl. v., fig. /). 

These sculptures date back to a period which 
cannot be prior to the reign of Asoka, 7e., the 
middle of the third century B.c., nor much later 
than the beginning of our era. It is interesting 
to again come across them, at an interval, perhaps, 
of two thousand years, in Japanese wooden groups 
of the seventeenth century belonging to the Guimet 
Museum. In one of them the zaga-rajahs bear a 
genuine dragon on their shoulders; this substitu- 
tion, together with some differences in the costume 
and the figure of these personages, is almost the 
only liberty which the native art took with, the 
old Buddhist subject, long since forgotten in its 
original home (pl. v., fig. 2). 

From India it reached, in company with 
Buddhism, the island of Java, where we meet 
with it upon those curious medals of temples which 
the natives, although converted centuries ago, to 

K 
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Islamism, continue to weat by way of talismans, 
It occurs there, amongst other Buddhist symbols, 
between two figures with human bodies and 
beasts’ or birds’ heads,—which is surely the 
Mesopotamian conception in all its integrity (pl. v., 
figs. ¢ and 7), 

It is also found in China on Taoist medals, 
recalling the coins of the Javanese temples.’ Here, 
however, the disposition of the Tree, as also the 
costume of the personages, refer to quite a different 
type, whether it be that we are here in the pre- 
sence of a corruption of Javanese coins, or that 
these, in imitating the Taoist coins, cast, so to 
speak, the subject of the latter in a mould pro- 
vided by the Buddhist symbols of India. 

From the Indian Archipelago—or from Eastern 
Asia—it may have even reached the New World, 
if we are to judge from the resemblance of the 
scene depicted on the Javanese medals to certain 
images found in manuscripts connected with the 
ancient civilization of Central America. 

We have seen that the Cross was used, in the 
symbolism of the ancient inhabitants of America, 
to represent the winds which bring the rain, 
These crosses sometimes assume a tree-like form, 
and are then composed of a stem bearing two 
horizontal branches, with a bird perched on the 
fork, as in the famous sée/e of Palenque? More- 
over, this tree is sometimes placed between two 
personages facing one another, with a sort of 
wreath of feathers on their heads, who cannot but 
recall the monstrous aspect of the beings depicted 
on both sides of the Trec upon the medals of 
Javanese temples, The reproduction which I 


4 Specimens of these medals are to be found in the depart- 
ment of medals in the Bibliothtque Nationale at Paris, 

? A bird perched on the fork of the Sacred Tree is likewise 
seen a certain Persian cylinders. (Layarp, Atha, pl. LIV® 
fig. 6, 
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here give (pl. v., fig. 4) from the Fejervary 
Codex? shows up this parallel all the more, since 
it is placed close to medals of Java and underneath 
a Chaldzean cylinder which might be almost made 
the prototype of all these images (pl. v., fig. 4).— 
We have here certainly fresh evidence in favour 
of the theory which already relies upon so many 
symbolical and ornamental similarities in order to 
discover, in the pre-Columbian civilization of 
America, the traces of intercourse with Japan, 
China, or the Indian Archipelago. 

Finally, by a singular case of atavism, this 
subject, which already adorned the Chaldean 
cylinders of five or six thousand years ago, re- 
appears in our own times in the decoration of the 
copper vases or plates, known as mosoiéi, which 
are still manufactured in Syria, on the banks of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris (pl. v., fig. 7). There 
is still the palm-tree between its two acolytes,— 
henceforth dressed as /edlahin,—who are engaged 
in plucking the two large fruits, or rather conven- 
tional clusters, suspended side by side beneath the 
crown, 

On the other hand, it was quite adapted to 
furnish the first Christian artists with a model of 
the scene of the Temptation; all that was needed 
was to give a different sex to the two acolytes 
(pl. v., fig. we). Already in the art of the Cata- 
combs it frequently occurs with this applica- 
tion, 

The cabinet of antiquities at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris possesses a cameo which has like- 
wise been held to represent the scene of the Temp- 
tation, although it depicts the quarrel between 
Poseidon and Athene under the sacred olive. 


* Cyrus Tuomas. Notes on cerlain Maya and Mexican 
Manuscripts, in the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, 1881-82, vol. iii, p. 32. 

* Garucct. Storia del' Arte christiana, tab. xxili., 1. 
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tree, in the presence of the serpent Erichthonios.! 
What makes the case very interesting is, not only 
that we have here engraved upon the stone the 
Hebrew text of Genesis III. 6, but that we 
also find at work those touching-up processes 
which were sometimes made use of in order to 





Fic, 69, ANTIQUE CAMEO. 
(BaneLon, Cabinet des Médailles, pl. xxvi.) 


adapt a pre-existent image to the expression of a 
new Lfadition, 

The olive-tree has been changed into an apple- 
tree, Neptune's Trident and Minerva’s Spear have 
been scraped out. The attempt has even been 


* Baneton. Le Cabinet des Médailles a la Bibliotheque 
nationale, Paris, 1888, p. 79. 
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made to transform into some sort of a head-dress 
the helmet, inappropriate enough, to be sure, on 
the head of our first mother, and in her com- 
panion’s hand has been placed a round object, 
which may pass for an apple. 

To be sure, the occurrence of the representation 
of a tree between two animals or personages, even 
when facing one another, is not in itself sufficient 
for one to infer that it is connected with the types 
described above. Yet, in the examples I have 
given, the original identity of the inspiration may 
be verified, not only by a general resemblance 
spread throughout the whole image-—we might 
call it a family likeness,—but also by the presence 
of certain features, its ineffacable characteristics, 
so to speak, by which it may everywhere be 
recognized, 

In the first place, there is the symmetry in the 
expression and attitude of the two acolytes, often 
also in the form of the Tree and the arrangement 
of the branches. Then we have the presence, 
often unaccountable, of a pair of volutes between 
which the stem rises. These two spirals some- 
times represent branches, or peule, of flowers 
(pl. iv., figs. a 4,6 ¢ 2,4,7,3 pl. v., figs. a, a, A, 
2, 2), sometimes curved horns (figs. 63, 64; pl. tv, 
figs. a, 4,46 f, g, 7,7; pl. vy figs. a, 6, f, 4 &). 
We may, perhaps, attribute their origin either 
to the conventional representation of the clusters 
which adorn the image of the Chaldean Palm- 
tree, or to the introduction of the horns which 
were amongst the Assyrians a distinguishing sign 
of the divinity. 

Finally, a detail which seems to be equally 
characteristic of the Sacred Tree in the most dif- 
ferent countries is the appearance of serpents, 
which sometimes twine themselves round the 
stem (figs. 60, 69, 83 ; pl. iv,, fig. d; pl. v., figs. ¢, 
e, f; & m), and sometimes figure mercly in the 
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background of the image (fig. 59, and pl. v., 
fig. 4), 

ort iG be observed that it is not the identity 
of the species of planis which constitutes the essen- 
tial feature of the symbol through all its local 
modifications, but rather the constant reappearance 
of its hieratic accessories. 

Each nation seems, indeed, to have introduced 
into this symbolical combination the tree which it 
deemed the most valuable. Thus we see de- 
picted in turn the date-palm in Chaldzea, the vine 
or a cone-bearing plant in Assyria, the lotus in 
Phoenicia, and the fig-tree in India.’ 

Moreover, following in the footsteps of the 
Assyrians, who had inserted into this Tree features 
which were quite extraneous to the vegetable 
kingdom, some creeds replaced the plant itself by 
other sacred objects. . 

The Phrygians placed the representation of a 
pillar, a pallies, or an urn, between winged sphinxes, 





: Fia, 70, Toma ar Kumars. 
(Prrror et Cuipi.z, Listoire de l'Art, vol. v., fig. 84) 


lions, or bulls, facing each other, as is still to be 
seen on the pediments of the tombs hewn in the 
‘rocks of Phrygia, As M. Perrot observes: 
“Though one element is substituted for another, 


* M. Didion obseives, in his Manuel d’tconographie chrétienne 
(Paris, 1845, p. 80), that each Christian nation chose the plant 
which it preferred to represent the Tree of Temptation; the 
fig and orange-trees in Gieece, the vine in Burgundy and 
Champagne, the cherry-tiee in the Isle of France, and the 
apple-tree in Picardy. 
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the group preserves none the less the same 


character.” . 
On a cylinder, which M, Menant considers of 








Tie, 71, Hirimc CYLInpre. 
(De Clercq collectton, vol, i, of Catalogue, pl. xxviii., No. 289.) 


Hittite origin, the arborescent stall becomes a 
Winged Globe. 

The Pelopides of Mycene, and, later, the 
Persians, put in its stead a pyre or fire-altar.* 





(Cu, Lenorant, in the A@anges d’aachéologte, vol. iii., 
pp. 130 and 131.) 


The group which formerly surmounted the cele- 
brated gate of Mycenz certainly represented an 
object of this nature between lions facing one 
another (fig, 73). 

The Buddhists introduced their principal 
“jewels” into the image, as may be seen in the 
following reproduction of a small portable altar, 
where the object, portrayed between two animals 
in a crouching attitude, represents perhaps the 


> Porror et Curpinz, Of, ctl) vol. Vy Ps 220, 
° See a painted vase in the Blacas collection. (Abu. de 
2 Acad, des inser, et bel -Lett., vol. xvii, pl. viii.) 
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astronomical emblem of the nine planets, the 





Fic. 73, Gare or Mycena, 
(ScuLiemaNn. AZyednes.) 


nava-raina, borrowed by Buddhist symbolism from 
the Hindus (fig. 74). 





Fic. 74. Tinrran Sympou, 


(Hopcson. Journ. of the Roy, Asiatic Soc, vol, xviii, 
1st serics, pl. i, No. 18.) 


In Chinese and, perhaps, Japanese art, the 
“ great jewel” becomes a pearl, frequently depicted 
between two dragons facing one another, with 
partly-open jaws. We may, perhaps, find a 
curious application of this symbol in the customs 
of the Chinese, M. de Groodt relates that in 
the festival of lanterns they lead about a dragon 
made of cloth and bamboo, before whose mouth 
they wave a round lantern like a ball or pearl of 
fire—whether this scene represents the conflict 
of the celestial bodies with the devouring dragon, 
in keeping with the Chinese conception of eclipses, 
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or the vain efforts of falsehood to swallow up 


truth? Re 
We have seen above that the Greeks, in imi- 


tation of the Phoenicians, represented between 





Fic. 75a. BaS-RELIEF ON A SARCOPHAGUS. 
(Mituin, Voyage dans le Midi, pl. \xv.) 





Fic, 753, CHRISTIAN SCULPrURL OF THE THIRD CENTURY, 
(Router, Catacombes, vol. i, p. 53+) 


two birds the dethel of the Cyprian Aphrodite 
and the omphalos of the Delphic Apollo, thus 
creating a new theme less extravagant and fantastic, 
The Christians, in their turn, from the time of the 
Catacombs, placed two figures on the sides of their 
principal emblems,—not only of the Cross, which is 


> Les fétes annuelles & Emoui, in vol. xi. of the Annales du 
Musée Guimet, Paris, 1886, p. 369. 
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also called “a Tree of Life,” but also of the Chrism, 
the dadarum, the rouelle, the Crown, the bunch of 
Grapes, the eucharistic Cup, and so forth, Some- 
times these figures are lambs, and sometimes pea- 
cocks, or doves (fig. 75, @ and 4). 

Among the wooden ornaments of Romoaldus’ 
episcopal throne in San Sabino at Canossa, we 
even find the mystic candelabrum thus sculptured 
between two griffins: 





Fic, 76, Wooprn Scunrrurn at Canossa. 
(H.W. Scuutrz, Kunst des Mittelalters in Italien, pl. vi, fig. 1.) 


Then chivalry placed its coats of arms between the 
two creatures facing one another,—lions, leopards, 
unicorns, griffins, giants, etc. Charles Lenormant 
was not mistaken in saying, with respect to the 
filiation of these types: “When the use of 
armorial bearings began to develop in the West, 
Europe was deluged with the manufactured 
articles of Asia, and the first lions drawn on 
escutcheons were certainly copied from Persian 
and Arabian tissues, These tissues themselves 
dated back, from one imitation to another, to the 
models from which, perhaps, over a thousand 
years before Christ, the author of the bas-relicfs 
of Mycenz, drew his inspiration.” * 

The same tendency is still at work, When, more 
than half-a-century ago, the Royal Institute of 
. British Architects wished to have armes parlantes, 


* Rotter. Catacombes, vol. i, pl. xi, figs. 3, 4, 19 to 34, 


etc, 
* Mélanges @archtologie, by MM. Matin and Cahier, vol. iii., 
p. 138. 
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it chose a Corinthian column, on the sides of 
which it placed two British lions facing each 
other, . 





Fic. 77. Spau or tHE 2. Lust. of British Architects, 


Some time ago, while on a visit to the fine estate, 
well-known in the country round Liege under the 
name of the Rond-Chéne, I observed, sculptured 
ona mantelpiece of recent construction, an oak of 
pyramidal form with a heraldic griffin on either 
side. On inquiring whether these were not the 
old armorial bearings of the domain, I was told 
that it was merely an artistic conceit, suggested 
by the name of the locality. I could not give a 
better instance of how the sculptor, or engraver, 
even whilst yielding to quite a different inspira- 
tion, upholds, nevertheless, a tradition unbroken 
for thirty centuries, and obeys, more or less con- 
sciously, a law which may be formulated thus: 
When an artist wants to bring into prominence, as 
a symbol, the tsolated tmage of an object which lends 
itself to a symmetrical representation, particularly a 
tree or pillar, he places on etther side two creatures 
Jacing one another,—giving rise sometimes, in 
return, to a myth or legend in order to account for 
the combination, 
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II, StqnrricATION or TIE SACRED TREE AMONGST 
Toe SEMITES. 


We have just scen that the adoption of a complex 
symbol, such as the Assyrian image of the Sacred 
Tree, does not necessarily imply the acceptance of 
the myths with which it is connected in its original 
home. Butif distrust is wise when it is a question 
of interpreting the earliest meaning of these 
images by means of the beliefs which they 
represent amongst nations unconnected with the 
Assyrians, such as the Hindus, the Greeks, the 
Christians, and the ancient inhabitants of America, 
this is no longer the case when we have to deal 
with nations belonging to the same race, or pos- 
sessing at least a common fund of mythological 
traditions, as, for instance, almost all the inhabitants 
of Anterior Asia, from the Tigris to the Mediter- 
ranean; though, even then, we have to ascertain 
whether the interpretation which certain branches 
of the Semitic race give to their Sacred Trees 
meets with any confirmation in the texts of Meso- 
potamia properly so called— We might afterwards, 
perhaps, go a step further, and find out, amongst 
some at least of the nations belonging to other 
races, whether, in their own traditions, there are 
not points of contact which justify or explain the 
assimilation of the Assyrian symbol. 

The first question to be inquired into is as to 
whether we are not in the presence of a mere case 
of tree-worship, Nearly all nations, and the 
Semites in particular, venerated the trees which 
impressed them by the singularity of their forms, 
the vastness of their proportions, their great age, 
and especially by the usefulness of their fruits. 
The first beings, according to the Phoenician 
traditions, “ consecrated the plants which grew on 
the earth; they made gods of them, and wor- 
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shipped the very things on which | they lived, 
offering up to them libations and sacrifices,” ? 

M. Bonavia, a botanist who has subjected to a 
minute examination the flora of the Mesopotamian 
monuments, maintains that thesacredtreeof Assyria 
is merely an amalgamation of the plants formerly 
venerated in that country by reason of their uses ; 
the palm for its dates, the vine for its juice, the 
pine-tree and the cedar for their timber and fire- 
wood, the pomegranate for its services in the pro- 
duction of tannin and in the preparation of 
sherberts. As for the horns grafted on the stem, 
they would represent the horns of animals,—oxen, 
wild-goats, ibex, and so forth,—which doubtless 
were suspended from the branches to ward off the 
evil eye.’ 

I would be the first to admit that purely utili- 
tarian considerations of this kind had originally 
suggested to the Mesopotamians the worship of 
certain trees which were afterwards used to repre- 
sent the Sacred Tree. Yet the boldly conventional 
form of the latter,—the nature of its hieratic acces- 
sories, starting with the symbolical horns of the 
divinity,—its frequent association with the figure 
of the supreme God,—the prominence everywhere 
accorded, in public worship, to its representations, 
—already imply that it not only exhibits the image 
of a plant venerated for its natural qualities, but 
that it must be something more; either the vege- 
table symbol of a divine power, like the ashérah 
mentioned in the Bible, or the sevexlacrum of a 
mythical plant like the Winged Oalx, on which— 
according to a Phoenician tradition quoted by 
Pherecydes of Syros—the supreme God had woven 
the earth, the starry firmament, and the ocean, 

Let us therefore carefully consider what share 


> Eusraius. LP eparatio Evangelica, i, 9. 
* EB, Bonavia, Zhe Sacred Trees of the Assyrian Monuments, 
in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. iti, pp. 1-6. 
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conceptions of this kind may have had in the 
mythology of the Semitic nations. 

In the first place, these peoples frequently repre- 
sented by a tree the female personification of 
Nature, who, under various names, and even with 
different attributes, seems above all to have em- 
bodied in their opinion the conceptions of life, 
of fecundity, and of universal renovation: Istar, 
Mylitta, Anat, Astarte, Tanit, and others.—At 
Heliopolis, where the worship of the Great God- 
dess prevailed, coins present to our view a cypress 
of pyramidica] form, planted beneath the peristyle 
of a temple, in the very place where other medals 
have either a Conical Stone, the well-known repre- 
sentation of Astarte, or else the image, or bust, of 
the Goddess herself, 

Movers informs us that the Venus of Lebanon 
bore the local name of the Cypress.? At Rome 
there is an altar of the Palmyrene which exhibits 
on one of its sides the image of a solar god, and 
on the other a cypress of pyramidical form, whose 
foliage admits a child carrying a ram upon its 
shoulders? M, Lajard quotes in this instance 
the story related of Apuleius, who, wishing 10 
paint the son of Venusygin his mother’s lap, depicted 
him in the foliage of a cypress." To the same 
class of images belongs the pine in which Cybele 
imprisons the body of Atys till the spring-time. 
This tree has been thought to be the simulacrune 
of the solar god; it seems to me more logical to 
seek therein the symbol of the Matrix in which 
Atys awaits his annual resuscitation, 

Weare all acquainted with the legend of Myrrha, 


TK, Layarp, in the Mémoires de PAcadémie des inscripitons 
et belles-letires, Paris, 1854, vol, xx., 2nd part, pl. vi. 

? Movers. Die Phontcter, vol, i, ch. xv, 

* Alémoives de t’Acadimie des inser iptions et belles-letires, vol. 
xx, phi, fig. 2. 

* Lbid., vol. XX, Pp. 2216 
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another Asiatic variety of Artemis-Aphrodite. 
Myrrha, bearing Adonis, was transformed into a 
tree, and, according to a version recorded by 
Hyginus, was set free by the stroke of an axe. 
Now, on an imperial coin of Myra, in Lycia, a tree 
is seen whose fork supports the image of a goddess 
(pl. v., fig. c). On either side is a wood-cutter 
with a raised axe. Whatever the meaning of this 
scene may have been in the local mythology of the 
period, it is difficult not to refer it to the Oriental 
representations of the Sacred Tree, in so far as it 
was a simulacrum of the Goddess, 

In Palestine, the Bible tells us, they venerated, 
beside the stelaz or hémmdédnim symbolizing Baal, 
stmulacra of Ashtaroth, representing this goddess 
of the fruitful and nourishing earth under the form 
of a tree, or rather stake, begirt with drapery and 
bandelets, These are the ashérém which the 
Hebrews, in spite of the upbraidings of the pro- 
phets of Yahveh, did not cease to “construct” and 
“plant,” in imitation of the former inhabitants of 
the country, from the time when the twelve tribes 
settled in the land of Canaan! till the day on which 
the King Josiah burnt, near the Kedron, the 
ashévah set up by Manasseh in the temple of 
Jerusalem itself? 

The ashévah must then have been a simulacrune, 
which, like our May-Poles laden with conventional 
attributes, was at once artificially constructed and 
planted in the ground, The Sacred Tree of the 
Mesopotamian monuments exhibits this feature 
more than once. From the earliest times of 
Chaldean engraving, it occurs, as I have above 
mentioned, under the form of a staff placed on 
a support and crowned by two branches. On a 
cylinder found by M. de Sarzec at Telloh, two long 
strings, plaited like whip-cord, are even seen 

» Judges iii, 7. 
® 2 Kings xxi,, 3, and xiii, 6 and 7, 
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descending from the fork of the tree. According 
to M. J. Menant, all that it has been possible to 
find out from the archaic inscription on this cylinder 
is that it relates to a goddess invoked by a prince 
who proclaims himself her servant.* 





Tic, 78. CHaAtp@an CyLINDrR. 
(Hevzry, Za Masse d'armes. Paris, 1887, p. 15.) 


On other cylinders, reproducing scenes of 
adoration, or of sacrifice, the rudimentary tree 
sometimes accompanies and sometimes replaces 
the image of a naked woman with her heels 
touching and hands turned towards her breasts, 
Now, this hieratic type is incontestably the repre- 
sentation of Istar, not the chaste and warlike Istar 
who was worshipped at Nineveh, but the volup- 
tuous and procreative Istar venerated in particular 
at Babylon, and more or less related to the goddess 
of the ashérim? 

This might justify the hypothesis of M. Francois 
Lenormant, who not only sought an equivalent of 
the ashérah in the Sacred Tree of Mesopotamia, but 
who also descried,—in the combination so often re- 
produced in Assyria of the Winged Circle sus- 
pended over the Sacred Tree,—the old cosmo- 


1 J, Menant, Les pierres gravtes de la Haut-Asie, vol, i,, 


P. 220, 
* Ip, 2d, vol. i, pp. 170 ef seg. 
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gonical pair of Assur and his companion, the 
creative heaven and the productive earth? 

It ought to be noticed that the representations 
of the Sacred Tree in art become particularly fre- 
quent under the Sargonidz. According to Mr. 
Boscawen, the symbolical image of the Tree 
between the two gevdz is not found prior to the 
ninth century before our era;* and, with rare 
exceptions, is met with on Assyrian, not on Baby- 
lonian monuments. Now it was especially at the 
time of the Sargonide or at least during the 
second Assyrian empire, that Istar was placed 
beside Assur as a divinity of the first rank. 

There remains to be seen what could have given 
the Semites the idea of representing by a tree their 
Great Goddess of Nature. I will here call atten- 
tion to the interesting essay which Mr. Edw. B. 
Tylor published in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology of June, 1890, under the 
title of Winged Figures of the Assyrian and other 
ancient Monuments. The learned Oxford professor 
points out that in by far the greater number of 
cases the Sacred Tree of the Assyrian monuments 
exhibits the form of the palm, and also that the 
two geniz seem to hold towards the tree the point 
of a conical object, with a reticulated surface, 
exactly similar to the inflorescence of the male 
palm. Ona bas-relief in the Louvre one of the 
geni is even seen putting this object into one of 
the palmettes at the end of the branches. 

We have therefore here a representation of the 
fertilization of the palm by the artificial transference 
of the pollen to the clusters of the female or 
date-bearing tree, a process which was known to 


‘ 'F. Lenormant, Les ovigtnes de Phistoire. Paris, 1880, 
vol, i., p. 88, 
® Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol, iv., No. 4, p. 9§.— 
Yet in the Louvre there is a specimen found in the palace of 
Ashur-bani-pal (tenth century B.c.), 
L 
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the Mesopotamians, as passages from Herodotus 


and Theophrastus formally prove. 
Others have maintained that this object was 
the cone of a pine or cedar, a fruit well known for 





Fic. 79. Assyrian Bas-Rewtcr. 
(Prrror et Currmez, Histoire de U Art antique, vol. ii, £. 8) 


its prophylactic reputation amongst the Assyrians, 
In adopting this theory, M. Bonavia adds that the 
fir-cone doubtlessly performed the function of an 
aspergillum. The gentt would have it to be- 
sprinkle the Tree with the lustral water taken from 
the receptacle which they carried in the other 
hand, a receptacle which M. Bonavia takes to be 


1 « Palm.trees,” says Herodotus in his description of Chaldea, 
“grow in gieat numbeis in the whole of the flat country; 
most of them bear a fiuit which supplies the inhabitants with 
bread, wine, and honey, They are cultivated like the fig-trea, 
particularly in the following respect: The natives tie the fruit 
of the male palm, as the Greeks call it, to the branches of the 
date-bearing palm, in order to let the gall-fly enter the dates 
and ripen them and pievent the fruit from falling off,  (/Zjst., 
hy. i, 193-—See also,Tumorurastus. Hist, plant,, ii, c. 2, 


6, and 7, 4.) 
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a metal bucket, and Mr. Tylor a wicker basket. 
We would thus be in the presence of a true scene 
of exorcism such as are described in the magic 
texts of the period. Water, consecrated by cer- 
tain formule, figures indeed with many nations 
among the procedures employed to put demons 
to flight. 

M. Bonavia, besides, adduces the testimony 
of an Oriental, alleging that certain sects use to 
this day a fir-cone for their sacred sprinklings.* 

Nevertheless, the monuments seem to decide in 
favour of Mr. Tylor,'who places side by side the 
Cone represented in the hand of: the gem and 





Fig. 80, INFLORESCENCE or THE Matt Daie-PALM. 


the inflorescence of the male date-palm copied 
from nature (fig. 80). , 

As a complete representation of the scene 
already become mythical, Mr, Tylor reproduces a 
bas-relief on which—in front of the two gezid who 
advance towards the Tree with the inflorescence 
in one hand—we find two personages kneeling in 
an attitude of invocation, and holding the end of 


1M, F. Lenormant quotes the following passage from the 
Cunesform Inscriptions of Western Asta, vol. iv, pl. 16,2: “Take 
a vase, put water into it, place therein white cedar-wood, intro- 
duce the charm which comes from Eridu, and perfect thus 
potently the virtue of the enchanted waters.” (Ordgines de 
2 Histoire, vol. i., p. 84, note.) 

® Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol, iv., No, 4, p. 96. 
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an undulating ribbon which falls from the Winged 
Disc depicted above the tree. 

These personages have generally been taken to 
be praying, and the two ribbons to be the symbol 
of the tie which unites the god to his worshippers. 





(Lavarp. Monuments of Nineveh, pl. 594.) 


Mr. Tylor sees therein two cords by which the 
deities guide or maintain the solar Globe above 
the palm-tree in order to hasten the ripening of 
the dates, whilst the two customary genli prepare 
to accomplish their fertilizing mission. 

The representation of the Sacred Tree, in which 
the traces of a deep and mysterious symbolism 
have so often been sought, would therefore only 
have the practical import of a scene drawn from 
everyday life. As for the intervention of super- 
human personages in an operation generally 
accomplished by the hand of man, this’would be 
merely a proof of the importance which the 
Mesopotamians attached to the cultivation of 
their palms and the fertilization of their fruits—at 
most an historical myth, attributing to gods the 
invention of one of the processes which have most 
contributed towards securing these results,—Is 
this not what seems to be designated by the 
presence of the inflorescence in the hand of a 
personage dressed in the skin of a fish, Dagon or 
Oannes, the amphibious god who is held to have 
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instructed the Chaldeans in agriculture, as also 
in literature, the arts, and the other elements of 
civilization? 

I consider that Mr. Tylor has thoroughly 
gtasped the primitive and somewhat material 
meaning of the subject handled in his essay, I 
have, however, already had occasion to show that, 
amongst the Assyrians, this subject had above all 
a symbolical acceptation. It must be remembered 
that they could not attach to the cultivation of 
the date-palm the same importance as the inhabi- 
tants of Lower Chaldea, In fact, though the 
palm grows in ‘Assyria, the date does not ripen 
there. They must therefore have seen in this 
figured representation something else and some- 
thing more than the artificial fertilization of the 

alm. 

Mr. Tylor himself suggests, by way of hypothe- 
sis, that the gend? facing one another might either 
represent the fertilizing winds, or the divinities 
whose fertilizing influence was typified by the 
artificial fecundation of the palm, This operation 
would therefore have. become the symbol of 
natuval fertilization, or rather of fertilization 
brought about by what we call natural agents, and 
which the Mesopotamians looked upon as personi- 
fications of the divine forces of Nature. 

May we not go further, and inquire if this 
process might not have supplied a symbol of 
fertilization cx generad, a symbolical representation 
of the mysterious operation everywhere performed, 
under the most different forms, by the fertilizing 
forces of Nature ? 

The Tree thus represented is—as we have seen 
—far from being always a palm; sometimes it is 
a vegetable species which does not admit of this 
method of fertilization. Moreover, there are 
monuments on which the gewd are seen holding 
the Cone, not towards a tree, but towards the face 
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of a king or some other personage. The object in 
question must here have a vivifying, or at least a 
prophylactic import, like the cedar or fir-cone. 
“ Take the fruit of the cedar ’”—we read in one of 
the passages on which Francois Lenormant hinged 
his assumption that the gendd held a fruit of this 
tree in one hand—“and hold it to the face of the 
sick person ; the cedar is the tree that produces 
the pure charm and drives away the unfriendly 
demons, spreaders of snares.”? 

On an archivolt of Khorsabad two winged 
gen are seen holding the inflorescence in the 
direction of a Rosette, According to Mr. Tylor, 





Fic, 82, Bas-Rruicr or Kyorsapap, 
(V. Prace, Miunroud et 2’ Assyrit, vol. it. pl. 15.) 


this Rosette would be nothing else than the crown 
of a palm-tree seen from below or above. But, 
in general, the Rosette—whether derived from the 
rose, the lotus, or any other flower—forms an 
essentially solar symbol, and the gew7z who here 
advance towards it can have no other function—if 
this scene has a symbolical import—than to revive 
the power of the sun, to fertilize the calyx from 
which he issues forth at each succeeding dawn, or 
perhaps to gather his vivifying emanations for the 
replenishment of their sacred instrument, It is 
noteworthy that they hold the latter exactly as the 
gods of Egypt sometimes handle the Key of Life, 


* Onigines de Phistoire, Paris, 1880, vol. i,, pp, 83-84.) 
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In short, the Assyrians seem to have drawn 
from the sexual relations of plants, or, properly 
speaking, of the palm, the same symbolism, 
relating to the renewal and communication of life, 
as did other nations from human sexuality. It is, 
moreover, quite conceivable that the inflorescence 
of the date-palm may have performed the sym- 
bolical function which elsewhere devolved upon 
the phallus, as the pre-eminent emblem of the 
fertilizing force. As for the palm, it naturally 
became, in this order of images, the symbol of 

enerative nature, or, to be more exact, of the 

niversal Matrix so plainly personified amongst 
the Mesopotamians, and even the Semites gene- 
rally, by the great astral, or terrestrial goddess, 
represented in the ashérah, 

Yet the two gena2 with the inflorescence are not 
the only acolytes who appear, in Assyria, round 
the Tree. We have seen (pl. v.) that the latter 
are often two monsters—griffins, unicorns, or 
sphinxes—represented for quite a different purpose, 

na cylinder reproduced above (fig. 64) both 
gentt stand erect on a sphinx which places a 
foot on one of the lower branches of the Tree, and 
puts forward its head as if to bite at one of the 
pomegranates at the end of the branches, This 
change of attitude would seem to correspond 
with a variation of the myth; the monsters 
approach the Tree as if they intended to pluck a 
fruit or a flower, and this idea becomes still more 
accentuated if we pass to the neighbouring nations, 
such as the Pheenicians and Persians, who took 
from the Assyrians the type of their Sacred Tree, 
but without either the two winged gem, or the 
inflorescence of the male palm, Now, we know 
that the Persians possessed the tradition of a Trec 
of Life, the Aaoma, whose sap conferred immor- 
tality. We find also, amongst the Western 
Semites, the belief in a Sacred Tree whose fruit 
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had the same power. It will be remembered that 
the Book of Genesis places in the Garden of Eden 
two Paradisaical Trees, ‘the Tree of Life in the 
midst of the garden, and the Tree of Knowledge 
of good and evil”? When the first human pair, 
following the treacherous advice of the serpent, 
had tasted of the fruit of the Trec of Knowledge 
in spite of the explicit command of the Creator, 
the latter drove out the guilty ones from the Garden 
of Eden, saying: “ Behold; the man is become as 
one of us to know good and evil : and now, lest he 
put forth his hand and take also of the Tree of Life, 
and eat, and live for ever;” * therefore He drove 
them out, and placed at the cast of the Garden of 
Eden Aerudem with the flaming sword which turned 
every way, to keep the way of the Tree of Life. 
It is now no longer possible to interpret the 
traditions of the Hebrew people without connect- 
ing them with the beliefs of the other Semitic 
nations. Have we not learnt from the version of 
the Deluge, discovered some years ago in the 
cuneiform writings, how the Israelitish nation 
preserved certain Chaldean myths, whilst transfi- 
guring them by doing away with their polytheistic 
elements and by introducing a moral factor ? The 
Bible itself dates its oldest traditions from Chaldieca, 
particularly the narratives referring to the Garden 
of Eden and its Paradisaical Trecs. We will not 
here enter into the question as to whether the 
traditional Eden should be located in Mesopotamia 
or further towards the north-east, But the 
herubim who guard its entrance certainly seem to 
be a creation of the mind revealed in the art 
and the creeds of Mesopotamia, They have 
nothing in common with the chubby cheruds of the 
Christian imagery; they bear a far stronger 
resemblance to the monstrous gevz? who guard the 
approaches to the Assyrian palaces; their name 
* Gen, ii, 9. * Gen. tit, 22-24. 
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in the Bible itself alternates with skév, “a bull,” 
and numerous indications lead us to assume that 
they were either winged bulls with the face of a 
man, or winged genzz with the head of an eagle.’ 
In the description of the Temple which Ezekiel 
has left us, he says that the ceiling was “made 
with Zerudizm and palm-trees, so that a palm-tree 
was between a erub and a kevub.”*® This is 
exactly the position of the Sacred Tree between 
its acolytes on the monuments of Mesopotamia. 

Moreover, certain cuneiform texts seem to prove 
that the Assyro-Chaldzans were acquainted with a 
“Tree of Life.” Whether it was thus styled because 
it served asa semudacrume of the Goddess of Life, or 
whether it represented this divinity by reason of 
its own mythical function, the fact is none the less 
certain, according to Mr, Sayce, that the “divine 
Lady of Eden,” or Edin, was termed in Northern 
Babylonia “the goddess of the Tree of Life,”* and 
Babylon, before receiving from the Semites the 
name of Bab Llu, “Gate of God,” was called, in the 
old language of the country, Tin-tir-kt, or Dintir-ra, 
which most Assyriologists translate as “the place 
of the Tree (or Grove) of Life.” § 

As for the fruits depicted on the Sacred Tree, 
whether they be clusters of dates, or bunches of 
grapes, they are naturally adapted to a Tree of 
Life, since they yield some of those fermented 
liquors which in ordinary language still bear the 
name of can de vie! 


> Perrot et Curpinz Histoire de Vast dans Cantiquité, 
vol. iv., p. 305.—Regarding the word Zerwd = bull, ¢ Lenor- 
MANT. Orig, de l’/ust, Vol. i, p. 112 

* Ezekiel defines the kerubim as beings with a double pair 
of wings, having beneath their wings a man’s hand. 

® Daehiel x, 8. 

* A, H. Saves. Zhe Religions of the Anctent Babylonians. 
London, 1887, p. 240. 

°F. Lenormant. Origines de l'histoire, vol. i., p. 76. 

* In the Assyrian language the vine was called Aardnu, 
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Sometimes they unquestionably represent pome- 
granates. Now the pomegranate, which contains 
hundreds of seeds, has at all times been considered 
an emblem of fertility, of abundance, and of 
life. All Semitic nations have used it, as a 
symbol, on the most different kinds of religious 
monuments, from the pillars of Solomon’s temple? 
to the stedaz dedicated to the divinities of Libya? 
The Tree of Life depicted amongst the bas-reliefs 
of the Parma baptistery bears pomegranates for 
its fruit? and it is also a pomegranate which, 
according to a tradition related by M. de Guber- 
natis, was the fruit that Eve offered Adam. 

It must be remarked that, on some Assyrian 
bas-reliefs, the climbing plant interlacing the 
sacred tree bears a strong likeness to the Asclepias 
acida.’ Now, as we shall see further on, this is 
the very shrub which supplied the Hindus and 
the Persians with their elixir of life. 

Finally it is the Lotus-flower, which, contrary to 
all the rules of botany, sometimes blossoms upon 
the Sacred Tree and is plucked or smelt by the 
two acolytes. 

We have seen how this flower, which discloses 
itself every morning to the sun’s rays, evoked 
ideas of resurrection and immortality amongst all 
the ancient nations of the East. When, therefore, 


which means, according to M. Terrien de la Couperie, ¢le Tree 
of the Drink of Life. (Babylonian and Oriental Record. October, 
1890, p. 247.) 

* Kings yii., 18-20, 

* Pn, Bercrr. Représentations figurtes des stdles punigues, in 
the Gaselte archtologique for 1877, p. 27. 

° M. Loprz, in the Reowe archéologiqne for 1853, vol, xx., 
p, 289.—Here again the Tree, embraced by a dragon, stands 
between two animals facing One another, 

* Mythologie des planies, vol. ii, p. 167. 

* Sir Geoige Birdwood, who understands the subject in his 
two-fold capacity of naturalist and archeologist, bears witness 
to this resemblance in the most explicit terms (Zadustrial Arts 
of India, pat iiyp. 430). 
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we find it on the Sacred Tree of the Phcenicians 
or the Assyrians, we have every reason to believe 
that it there represents a “ flower of life.” This 
divine flower, like the fruit of the Tree of Life, will 
doubtlessly have figured in myths whose text 
has not come down to us, but whose existence 
is sufficiently revealed by the monuments. In 
any case, the meaning of this symbolical efflo- 
rescence séems to be plainly enough indicated 
in a scene engraved upon a bowl of Phcenician 
origin, which M. de Cesnola discovered at Ama- 
thus in the island of Cyprus. The Sacred Tree 
here stands, in its most artificial form, between 
two personages clad in the Assyrian manner, who 
with the one hand pluck a Lotus-blossom from its 
branches, and in the other hold a crua ansata (see 
above, pl. v., fig. 6), The Phoenicians, whose 
symbols were almost all derived from Egypt on 
the one side and Mesopotamia on the other, must 
have known what they were about in thus con- 
necting the Sacred Tree with the Lotus-flower and 
the Key of Life. It would have been difficult to 
better express the equivalence of these two 
symbols,” 

It is evident that, in the absence of texts serving 
as a direct commentary on the representations of 
the Sacred Tree amongst the Semites, other hypo- 
theses again may be formulated upon its original 
or derived meaning. 

Thus the Chaldzans must be included amongst 
the nations who saw in the universe a tree whose 
summit was the sky, and whose foot or trunk was 
the earth.? 

» In Egypt itself, on a monument of the sixth dynasty, the 
Atlas of Lepsius shows us a queen with the Key of Life in one 
hand, and in the other a lotus whose calyx she holds to her nose. 

* M. W. Mansett points out that the term gvs, a tree, occurs 


in a lexicographical tablet amongst the figurative expressions 
which serve to designate heaven (Gazette archéologigue, 1878, 


P. 134-) 
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To be sure, this somewhat puerile conception 
of the universe seems to have been early thrown 
into the shade, in Mesopotamia, by the more 
subtle cosmogonical system which, according to 
Diodorus, made of the earth a boat floating upside 
down on the watery abyss.1 The boat in question 
was one of those, shaped like a bowl or cauldron, 
which are portrayed in the bas-reliefs of Mesopo- 
tamia, and are stil] used at the present day in the 
basin of the Euphrates, The hollow interior 
formed the region of darkness, the domain of the 
dead and of the terrestrial spirits; at the top stood 
an immense mountain whose summit served as a 
pivot to the firmament, and from whose sides 
flowed the principal rivers. 

This “Mountain of the World,” or axis of the 
universe, became the object of quite an especial 
veneration, The Assyrians located it in the high 
chains of mountains north-east of Mesopotamia. 
The Chaldeans named after it some of the great 
staged temples which they built in the plains of 
their country? It must be observed, however, 
that some hymns address it in terms which are 
perfectly applicable to a huge tree: “O thou who 
givest shade, Lord who casteth thy shadow over 
the land, great mount, father of the god Mul!” * 
Another hymn terms it a “mighty mountain 
whose head rivals the heavens and whose founda- 
tions rest on the pure deep.” * 

Texts, moreover, prove in a decisive manner 
that the notion of the Cosmogonical Tree had en- 
dured into the traditions, at least, of certain local 
mythologies, A bilingual hymn of Eridu, that 
ancient centre of civilization which, at the dawn of 


* Diop, Sicun. Mist, vol. ii, 31. 

* Sayce, Of, ett, p. 408 ef seg, 

pueed by Dz Gunrrnatis. AG'thologie des plantes, 
vol. i, Ps 45, 

€ Shyer, O#, cit, p, 362. 
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history, flourished on the borders of the Persian 
Gulf, mentions a dense tree that grew on a holy 
spot, “Its root (or fruit) of white crystal stretched 
towards the deep. . . . . Its seat was the (central) 
place of the earth; its foliage was the couch of 
Zikum the (primeval) mother, Into the heart of 
its holy house which spreads its shade like a forest 
hath no man entered; there (is the home of) the 
mighty mother who passes across the sky ; (in) the 
midst of it was Tammuz”? 

This passage seems to connect the Cosmogonical 
Tree with the Great Goddess of Nature, Whether 
the latter be regarded as a celestial, telluric, or lunar 
divinity, Tammuz, the sun, is at once her spouse 
and child. A cylinder, which M, Menant attri- 
butes to the ancient art of Chaldaa, shows us the 
goddess beside the Sacred Tree, with an infant 
seated in her lap? Perhaps we ought to see in 
this the prototype of similar representations wherein 
Isis, Tanit, and other mother goddesses appear, 
each with her son, the young solar god. 

Another reference to the Cosmogonical Tree 
occurs in a passage concerning the exploits of 
Izdhubar or Gilgames, the Chaldean Hercules. 
This mythical personage having reached the “gates 
of the Ocean” encounters a forest of trees “ re- 
sembling the trees of the gods” which bore “ fruits 
of emerald and crystal.” Marvellous birds live 
amongst the branches; they build “nests of 
precious stones,” The hero strikes one of these 
birds in order to pluck “a large crystal fruit,” and 
then he wishes to withdraw; but he finds the door 

‘Sayer. Of. cit, p, 238.—M. F. Lenormant has published 
a slightly different translation of this passage (Origines de 
“histoire, vol, ii., p. 104). But the variations do not bear upon 
the cosmogonical character of the Tree. M, Terricn de la 
Couperie considers that the plant in question is not so much 
a tree as a stem similar to the stakes which support the tents 


(Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol, iv, No. 10, p. 24), 
3 J. Menanz, Pierres gravées, vol, i., fig. 104. 
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of the garden closed by one of the female guardians 
who live “in the direction of the Ocean.” The 
rest of the passage is missing. These details, 
however, suffice for us to infer that here again the 
subject in question is a celestial tree, bearing, for 
fruits, the planets, the stars, and all the “jewels” 
of the firmament.' One cannot but be struck by 
the stfange similarities which this story offers to 
the legend of Herakles carrying off the golden 
apples from the garden of the Hesperides, “in the 
direction of the night, beyond the ocean stream,” ? 
Might not the Sacred Tree have likewise served 
to portray, amongst the Chaldeans, an equivalent 
of the tree designated, in the Bible, as giving 
the knowledge of good and evil? M. Sayce does 
not seem unwilling to admit this comparison, He 
gives prominence to the fact that the name of the 
god Ea was written upon the heart of the cedar, 
Now not only was Ea the god of wisdom, but the 
possession of his sacred names communicated his 
own knowledge to him who pronounced them.’ A 
passage explicitly associates with the cedar “the 
revelation of the oracles of heaven and earth,” * 
Moreover, the scene of the Temptation is be- 
lieved to have been discovered on a cylinder in the 
British Museum. Two personages, in whom Mr. 
G. Smith thought he recognized a man and a 
woman, stretch forth a hand towards a irce from 
which hang two large fruits; behind the woman a 
serpent erects itsclf on its tail (see above, pl. v., 
fig. 4)’ M. J. Menant, however, maintains that 
both personages belong to the stronger sex; in 
any case, he adds, nothing authorizes us, in face of 


7G. W. Mansett. Un bpisode de l'épopée chaldéennes,in the 
Gaselie archbologique for 1879. 

> Heston. Zheogony, v. 274-275, 

* A. H, Sayer. Of, cét, p. 133 ef seg. 

* Td, p. 242. 


5G, Sarru, Chaldean account of Genesis, London, p. 91. 
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the silence of the texts, to discern in this scene the 
Seriptural account of the “original sin.”’ At the 
same time—whilst pointing out that subjects of 
this kind may lend themselves to innumerable 
interpretafions—he calls attention to another 
cylinder which might still better be compared with 
the Biblical narrative. It is the representation of 
a garden where trees and birds are visible ; ih the 
middle stands a palm, whose fruits two personages 
are engaged in plucking, whilst a third, himself 
holding a separaté fruit, seems to address them.? 

The comparison attempted by M. Baudissin 
between the Tree of Knowledge and the Prophetic 
Trees whose office was to reveal the future seems 
to be less exposed to criticism.’ The Chaldzo- 
Assyrians, in the manner of all the Semitic nations, 
practised phyWomancy, z.e., the art of divination by 
the rustling of leaves, which was held to be the 
voice of the divinity.‘ Now, endeavours to gain a 
foreknowledge of the decrees of the divine will are 
often considered an encroachment upon the celes- 
tial power, a rash act, or even a sacrilege, which 
calls for punishment. 

Cuneiform tablets, commented upon by Mr, 
Sayce, tell the story of a god Zu who, covetous of 
the supreme rank, abstracted the “tablets of fate” 
as well as the attributes of Bel, and having made 
good his escape in a storm, began to divulge the 
knowledge of the future, After consulting the 
principal gods, Bel, to punish him, contented him- 
self with changing him into a bird of prey and 
exiling him, like another Prometheus, upon a 
distant mountain. According to Mr, Sayce, Zu is 


1 J. Menant, Piers es gravées, vol. i., pp, 189-191, 

2 J. Manant Lrerves gravées, vol. i,, fig. rar. 

* W. Baunissin, Studien zur semitischen Religiongeschichte, 
vol. ii, p. 227. 

‘B. Lenormant, La divination chee les Chaldtens. Paris, 
1875, p. 85. 
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none other than “the bird of the storm,” common 
to so many mythologies, which, in the rolling of the 
thunder, discloses to mankind the secrets of the 
future, the knowledge of good and evil... It might 
almost be said that this legend lies mid-way be- 
tween the Scriptural account of “the original sin” 
and the Aryan traditions, which we are about to 
investigate, regarding the theft of fire and ambrosia 
from the branches of the Cosmogonical Tree. 

Finally, Professor Terrien dela Couperie, having 
noticed that the Sacred Tree of Mesopotamia fre- 
quently exhibits the same number of branches (7, 
14, 1§ or 30), thinks he finds therein an accordance 
with the days of the lunar month. He instances, 
in this connection, a Chinese tradition, prior to our 
era, which tells of a wonderful plant that appeared 
on both sides of the staircase of the imperial palace, 
during the reign of Yao.? On this plant a pod 
grew every day of the month till the fifteenth ; 
then one fell every day till the thirtieth; if the 
month had only twenty-nine days, a pod withered 
without falling off. It is not difficult to desery in 
this plant a lunar tree; the Chinese themselves 
termed it the Calendar Plant, ¢24-A7¢p. 

We must wait for more decisive proofs before 
admitting that the Sacred Tree of the Assyrians 
permitted of a similar interpretation on account of 
the number of the branches, which does not always 
agree—indeed quite the contrary—with the sub- 
divisions of the lunar month. We have, however, 
evidence that the Calendar Plant was not unknown 
to the Semites, and that it occurred amongst them 
in connection with the Tree of Life. The Apoca- 
lypse (xxii, 2), places in the midst of the celestial 
Jerusalem “the Tree of Life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: 


2 Saver, Of. city PP. 294-300, 
* The Calendar Plant of China, in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record for September, 1890, p, 218. 
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and whose leaves were for the healing of the 
nations.” 

Moreover, M. Terrien dela Couperie has shown 
that the belief in a Tree of Life existed amongst 
the Chinese. Traditions mention seven wonderful 
trees which grew on the slopes of the Kuen-Ltin 
mountains, One of them, which was of jade, con- 
ferred immortality by its fruit’ The question— 
which I do not pretend to decide—is as to whether 
this tradition crossed directly from Mesopotamia 
into China, some forty centuries before our cra, or 
whether it reached that country cither by way of 
Persia or of India at a less distant period. 


ILI], Tu Parapisaic Trers or tue ARYANS, 


Not only do the different species of mythical 
trees which we have just met with amongst the 
Semites occur amongst the Indo-Léuropeans, and 
the Hindus in particular, but nowhere can the ties 
which link the Tree of the Universe lo the Tree 
of Life and the Tree of Knowledge be more clearly 
perceived than amongst the traditions of the latter 
nation, 

The Vedas make mention of the tree whose 
foot is the earth, and whose summit is heaven,’ 

Sometimes it is the tree of the starry firmament 
whose fruits are precious stones, at other times it 
is the tree of the cloudy sky whose roots or 
branches shoot out over the canopy of heaven, 
like those sheaves of long and fine-spun clouds 
which, in the popular meteorology of our country, 
have been named Zvees of Abraham. Amongst its 
branches it holds imprisoned the fire of the light- 


* Babyl, and Oriental Record for June, 1888, pp. 149-159. 

? “Which is the forest,” asks the Vedic poet, “which is the 
tree wherein they have hewn heaven and earth?” (Rig: Veda, 
Xy 82; 4s) 
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ning, Through its leaves it distills the elixir of 
life, the celestial soma or amriia, ie. the vivifying 
waters “which Mitra and Varuna, the two kings 
with the beautiful hands, watch amidst the clouds.” + 
It also forms the way to the other side of the 
atmospheric ocean, beyond the river which pos- 
sesses or procures everlasting youth.? Under its 
dense branches, Yama, the king of the dead, 
“drinking with the gods, entices our elders by 
playing on the flute.”® 

It is finally the Tree of Knowledge. Its sap 
begets poetic and religious inspiration.’ In ap- 
proaching its foliage, man remembers his previous 
existences,” From its top resounds in sonorous 
rolling the cclestial voice, vac, which reveals the 
will of the gods, the divine messenger, engendered 
in the waters of the clouds,° 

This latter aspect of the Sacred Trec is developed 
especially amongst the Buddhists, M.Senart has 
shown, in his learned and able Zssad sur la ldgende 
du Bouddha, how the sacred fig-tree (Urostigma 
veligtosum) under which Buddha attained perfect 
illumination, in spite of the exertions of Mara 
and his demons, is directly connected with the 
Cosmic Tree of Indo - European mythologies, 
which produces ambrosia, and dispenses salva- 
tion? But to the disciples of the new faith 
who loathed life and longed for extinction, the old 
Celestial Tree which led to immortality became 


» Rig-Veda, 1, 71, 9. In the Vishnu Purana (1, 9), the 
aura and the ‘Tiec of Paradise (the pdvYata) are generated 
in succession by the chuiming of the sea of milk, ae, of the 
primordial o1 atmosphetic ocean, 

? A pr Gusrrnatis, ALythologie des plantes, vol. ix, p. 178, 

® Rig- Veda, x. 135. : 

‘1 Sunars. Journal Asiatique for 1874, vol. iii, p. 289. 

5 Lay thid., Pp. 305. 

* Jj, Darmrscrerrr. Lssads orientaux. Paris, 1883, p. 179. 

"KE Senart. LEssat sur la légende du Bouddha, in the 
Journal Asiatique fo. 1875, vol. iv. p. 102. 
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merely the dvddhidruma, the Tree of Wisdom, 
a symbol both of the truths which lead to ziredua 
and of the Master who discovered and taught 
them! The Royal Asiatic Society continued in 
the same vein when, in its turn, it chose as emblem, 
with the well-devised motto, ¢o¢ avbores quot 
vamé, one of the Sacred Trees of the Buddhists, the 
banyan-tree (Urostiema tndicune), whose branches 
take root on touching the ground, and become 
so many fresh stems. 

Thus, eternal life, productive power, perfect 
happiness, supreme knowledge, all these divine 
attributes are in India the gifts of the Tree which 
tepresents the Universe. Vedic and post-Vedic 
traditions tell us the story of the rivalries which 
occur between the devas and asuras for the pos- 
session of this Tree or its produce, The Vedas 
relate that the Tree of the soma was guarded by 
gantharvas, kinds of centaurs in whom is generally 
seen the personification of the winds or clouds, 
A swift sparrow-hawk with golden wings, Agni, 
took flight one day from the summit, carrying 
with it the broken end of a branch. Hit by the 
arrow of a gandharva it \ct fall a feather and a 
claw, These produced the plants which recall 
the bird of prey by their pennated leaves or sharp 
thorns, as well as those whose sap supplies the ter- 
restrial soa, the intoxicating liquor of Vedic India. 


* See the desciiption of the Tiee of Biahma, as the Tree of 
Knowledge, in the Anugita (Sacred Books of the Last, vol. vitiy 
pp. 370-371). A Buddhist legend, recorded by Mr. Ifmdy, 
tells of an immense ‘Tice, adorned with fom boughs, fom which 
great rivers flow unceasingly ; it beas golden pups which are 
carried down to the sea. “This desuiption,” M, Sdnait adds 
(Zoe. cit.), “may convince the most sceptical that the tree dd 
must not be sepatated fiom the Cosmic Tice of Indo-Iuropean 
mythologies.” It may be added that these details especially 
remind one of the Tiee of Life with its wonderful Guus, planted 
in the middle of that Gaiden of Eden fiom which flowed four 
great tivers, 
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It is unnecessary, after Kuhn’s Werabkunft des 
Feuers und des Gettertranks, to dwell upon the 
purport of those traditions which go towards ex- 
plaining at once the shape of the universe, the 
phenomena of the storm, the production of fire, 
the fertilization of the ground by rain, and, lastly, 
the virtues of certain plants. 

In a different reading, the amrita was in the 
possession of the asuras who alone at that time 
were immortal, Indra, the god of the stormy 
sky, succeeded in abstracting it, and thus it is that 
the devas obtained in their turn the privilege of 
immortality. 

According to the Mahabharata it is a genius 
half eagle and half man, which, after subduing 
several monstrous animals on the borders of a 
lake, takes advantage of the negligence of the 
dwarfs who guard the Sacred Tree to break off 
and carry away the branch of the soma.? 

The Persians placed on the borders of a lake 
two trees, each of which was guarded by a gand- 
Avwwa, One of these trees is the white Aaomea or 
homa, which, according to the Vasua, wards off 
death and confers “spiritual knowledge ;”® the 
other, according to the Bundehesh, is the Tree of 
All Seeds, which is also called the Eagie-tree. 
According to the version of the myth recorded by 
Kuhn, when one of these birds flies away, a 
thousand branches grow on the tree, and as soon 
as it returns to the nest it breaks a thousand 
branches, and causes a thousand seeds to fall.! 
The sap of the Laoma, however, is not only the 
fertilizing rain; like the some of India, it is also 


‘A fragment quoted by Weber in his Judische Studien, 
vol. in, p. 466. 

® Mahibhérata, i, 1345. 

" Yasna, ch. 1x. and x. (Zrans, by M. de Hatlez, Paris, 
1876, vol. it.) 

* Revue getmanique, 1861, vol, xiv., p. 378. 
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the fermented liquor which was obtained by pound- 
ing the twigs of an asclepiad, or some allied plant, 
and which, considered as the drink of the gods, 
played an important part in the sacrificial riles of 
the two nations. 

The Greeks seem likewise to have been ac- 
quainted with a Tree of Heaven. This was the oak 
whose hollow trunk sheltered the Dioscuri from 
their enemies, and from which hung the golden 
fleece “on the shores of the Ocean, there where 
the sun’s beams are imprisoned in a chamber of 
gold.”* Perhaps we ought to include in the same 
category of mythical trees the Oak of Dodona, in 
whose foliage was heard the prophetic voice of 
the master of the thunder, 

The juice of the grape, personified in Bacchus, 
that Greek equivalent of the god Soma, grants also 
a knowledge of the future: “ This god isa prophet,” 
says Euripides; “for, when he forces his way into 
the body, he makes those whom he maddens fore- 
tell the future,” * 

The name dpPpoote, which the Greeks gave to 
the food of the Olympians, corresponds phoneti- 
cally with the amrita, But the Aryans of Greece, 
faithful to their custom of referring everything to 
man, and inspired, perhaps, by a Phrygian myth, 
in preserving the old Indo-European tradition 
changed the theft of the liquor into the abduc- 
tion of the cup-bearer; and it was Ganymede 
whom they made Zeus, transformed into an eagle, 
carry off “in the midst of a divine whirlwind,” 
We may add that it is doves which, in the 
Odyssey, bring ambrosia to Zeus.’ 

The Greeks, again, more than any other branch, 
of the Aryan race, developed the myth of the hero 


‘ Minne me (fragm. 11), quoted by M. DP. Ducitarne, 
Mythologie de la Groce antique, Paris, 1886, p. Go7. 

* Bacche, i, 265. 

® Odyss, xii, 62, 
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overtaken by the divine wrath for having com- 
municated to mankind the use of fire and the posses~ 
sion of knowledge. Prometheus was considered 
not only to have stolen the fire from Zeus by 
lighting his torch either at the wheel of the sun or 
at Vulcan’s forge, but also to have modelled the 
first man from clay and then infused into him the 
spark of life. Without adding comments which 
no text would justify, we may yel draw attention 
here to a small monument reproduced by M, 
Decharme in his AZythologie de la Greéce antigue, 
Prometheus is there represented as engaged in 
moulding the first man, with the help of Minerva, 
behind whom stands a tree encircled by a 
bi er 
astly, we find again in Greece a third cycle of 
mythical tales which refer us still more directly 
to the Hindu tradition of the Sacred Tree; this is 
the expedition of Hercules to the garden of the 
Hesperides, whence he carrics off the Golden 
Apples guarded by dragons. Whether these 
Apples represent the luminous rays or the healing 
waters, another reading of the myth records that 
Hercules handed them over to Minerva, who put 
them back in the place where they must always 
remain, “for they are immortal.”? It is noteworthy 
that, on a Greek vase reproduced by Guipniaut, the 
Tree round which the dragon is coiled is depicted 
between two Hesperides, one of whom gathers the 
fruit for Hercules whilst the other diverts the 
attention of the dragon by offering it a jar—which 
scene may be more or less connected with oriental 
representations of the Tree of Life, adapted to the 
requirements of Hellenic taste and Hellenic 

mythology (fig, 83). 
The Edda of Scandinavian mythology exhibits 
a perfect type of a cosmogonical tree: this is the 

> Mythologie de la Groce antique, fig, 82. 
? Lbid., pr $33 
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ash Vggdrasill, the most beautiful of trees, which 
has three roots. One spreads ont towards the 
upper spring, Urdur, where the Ases hold council 
and where the Norncs, whilst settling the duration 





3335 


Tic. 83, Tat DRraAGon AND INE Fusprripes, 
(Guienraut, Religions de Pantiquité, vol. iv, pl. 181.) 


of the lives of men, pour water from the spring 
over the Tree in order to secure for it an endless 
sap and verdure. The second root stretches to- 
wards the land of the giants of the Frost; under 
this root springs the well of Mimir the first man 
and king of the dead; in this well all knowledge 
and all wisdom dwell; Odin himself, in order to 
quench his thirst with its waters, had to leave one of 
his eyes in pledge. As for the third, it descends to 
Nifleim, the Scandinavian Hades, where it is ever 
gnawed at by a dragon. On the highest bough of 
the stem an eagle perches whilst other animals 
occupy the lower branches. Finally, Odin spent 
nine nights under ils shade before discovering the 
runes,’ an act which recalls the great meditation of 
Buddha under the sacred fig-tree, 

Other passages in the Edda show us the con- 
tests for the possession of the hydromel, the liquor 


‘RB, Anperson. <AZpihologie seandinave, trans. by Jules 
Leclercq. Paris, 1886, p. 34 e¢ seg. 
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which is at once the drink of the gods and the 
source of poetry. It was carried off by Odin, who, 
‘in the form of a serpent, surreptitiously entered the 
cen of the giant who was its guardian, Another 
myth which alludes more directly to life-imparting 
fruits is the legend of the goddess Idhunn who 
kept in a box the Apples of Immortality. This 
was the fruit which, on approaching old age, the 
gods partook of in order to renew their youth, 
Enticed into a neighbouring forest by the faithless 
Loki, Idhunn was abducted, together with her 
treasure, by a giant disguised as an eagle. But 
the gods, feeling themselves growing old, obliged 
Loki to transform himself into a hawk and go and 
bring back Idhunn and her Apples during the 
absence of their abductor,' 

As regards the Slavonic peoples, MM. Mann- 
hardt and de Gubernatis have recorded more than 
one legend bearing witness to their belief in a 
cosmogonical- tree. Such is, amongst the Russians, 
the Oak-tree of the island Bujan, on which the sun 
retires to rest every evening and from which it 
rises every morning; watched by a dragon, it is 
inhabited by the Virgin of the Dawn, just as 
is the oak of Exidu by Tammuz and his mother.? 

’ ANDERSON, p. 124. 

? A legend, given by M, de Gubernatis, 1elates that the Tice 
of Adam 1eaches to hell by its roots and to heaven by its 
branches; in its top lives the infant Jesus (AGrAologte des 
Plantes, vol, i, p. 18).—For tiaces of the belief in a Tiee of 
Knowledge in Celtic folk lore, see Jon Ruvs Celtic Heathendom 
(London, 1888, p. 557). The Finns and Esths possess on 
then side, several legends relating to a cosmogonical tee, 
The Lapps aie acquainted with an Oak or Tree of God which 
covers the heavens with its golden bianches; it is uprooted by 
a dwarf, who afterwaids tansforms himself into a giant, The 
Esthonian legend develops this myth sull further. ‘The divine 
tree is here a Tree of Plenty; from its tiunk come houses, 
cradles, and lables, The chief of these dwellings has the moon 
for a window ; the sun and stars dance on the roof (pz GuBrR- 
natis, Adythologie des plantes, vol. ii., p. 76).—As regards the 
tree with fruits of precious stones, consult the interesting little 
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In brief, both Semites and Aryans were ac- 
quainted with the Tree of Heaven, the Tree of Life, 
and the Tree of Knowledge. The first has for fruit 
the igneous or luminous bodics of space; the 
second produces a liquor which secures eternal 
youth; the third confers foreknowledge and even 
omniscience, This valuable produce is the object 
of mythical rivalries between superhuman beings, 
the gods, gen7?, and fabulous animals, on the one 
hand, who have the treasure in their possession or 
in their keeping, and the divinity, the demon, or the 
hero, on the other, who strive to get possession of it. 
Curious similarities crop up in the different accounts 
of this conflict, which sometimes ends in the victory 
of the assailant, and sometimes in his defeat or 
exemplary chastisement. 

Do such coincidences suffice to justify the 
assumption that all these traditions have one and 
the same origin or even that they represent an old 
stock of foll-lore bequeathed to the Aryans and 
Semites by their common ancestors ? 

More than thirty years ago, I"rederic Baudry 
recapitulating, in the Revie germanique, Kuhn's 
work upon the myths relating to the origin of fire 
and nectar, drew attention, incidentally, to the 
tradition of the Paradisaic Trees as evidence “of a 
pre-historic communication between the Semites 
and Aryans, taking us back to the remotest times, 
before the fixation of languages and grammars, ” 
Francois Lenormant, going further still, saw 
therein an indication of the community of origin 
between the two races,? 


volume in which M, Lethaby iecently endeayomed to prove 
that the religious aichitecture, and even all the symbolism of the 
early civilizations, have a cosmogonical beaiing, Ze, tend to 
reproduce the image of the universe according to the concep. 
tions of the period (Architecture, Mysticism and Myth, London, 
189, chap. v.). 
Reaue germanique for 1861, vol. xiv. p. 385. 
® Origenes de l'histoire, vol. iy chap, ix. 
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First of all I will point out the fact that the 
original unity of a tradition by no means implies 
the relationship of the nations amongst which 
itis found. The researches conducted in our own 
times, regarding the migration of fables, have 
shown with what case a tale brought into being on 
the banks of the Ganges or the Nile may have 
made its way to the islands of Japan, the shores of 
the Atlantic, or the plains of southern Africa 
among nations differing widely in race and lan- 
guage. Of course, if the resemblance of the 
traditions is strengthened by the identity of the 
names they contain, especially when the people who 
hold them in common belong to the same linguistic 
group, we may admit that the formation of these 
beliefs preceded the separation of the different 
branches. Such, in particular, is the conclusion to 
be drawn from the connections noticed, amongst 
certain Aryan nations, between the names soma and 
haoma, amrita and ambrosia, gandharva, gand- 
hrawa, and kentauros. 

Nothing similar, however, exists between the 
Semites and Indo-Europeans amongst the words 
used by the two races to respectively designate 
either the Tree of Life and its produce or the per-, 
sonages concerned in its legend. Baudry, it is 
true, gets out of the difficulty by supposing that 
the communication might have taken place before 
the fixation of languages and grammars. This isa 
desperate effort to justify one assumption by 
another. The etymological independence which 
we find here, suggests, on the contrary, that the 
tradition of the Paradisaic Trees either crossed, at 
some period, from one race to another, or else that 
it sprang up separately in each of the two centres. 

At first sight it may seem unlikely that myths 
which correspond so well in detail were produced 
simultaneously in several places. Yet there is not, 
in all these tales, a single peculiarity whose pre- 
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sence cannot be connected with the most ordinary 
processes of mythical reasoning, and that cannot 
be found, at least in a fragmentary state, amongst 
a number of nations related neither to the Aryans 
nor to the Semites. 

The idea of referring to the form of a tree the 
apparent conformation of the universe is one of the 
most natural methods of reasoning which can occur 
to the savage mind. 

The Mbocobis of Paraguay still say that when 
they die they will climb up the Tree which unites 
heaven and earth.’ To the Maoris heaven and earth 
formerly clave together; it was a Divine Tree, 
the F: ether of the Forests, which rent them asunder 
by placing itself between them.’ The Khasias of 
India take the stars to be men who scaled heaven 
by climbing up a Tree, and were obliged to remain. 
in the branches, their companions, who had 
stopped on earth, having cut down the trunk. 

We will leave out ihe Khasias, who may have 
come into contact with the mythology of the 
Hindus. But will anyone maintain that the tradi- 
tions of Paraguay, or of New Zealand, are con- 
nected with those of the Semites or Aryans? As 
well might we pretend that old La Fontaine and 
Virgil before him were inspired by the cunciform 
texts or the Vedic poems when they described the 
mighty oak : 


De gui la téte au ciel dalt voisine 
Let dont les preds touchaient & Vempire des marts. 


The Tree of Life is no more difficult to account 
for than the Cosmogonical Tree. Is nota plantone 


2 : B. Tytor. Barly Itistory of Mankind, London, 1878, 
p. 358 

3 . Revinir. Leigions des peuples non ctvilists. Paris, 
1883, vol. ir, p. 28. 

‘E. B. Tyron. Pyemiitive Civilisation, vol. i, of French 
translation, p. 333. 
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of ,the symbols most capable of expressing. the 
abstract idea of life? Whilst an animal evokes, 
above all, complex ideas of motion, strength and 
passion, the functions of the plant are concen- 
trated, so to speak, in life, not alone in life subject 
to the conditions of birth and death, but also in 
life liable to periodical successions of inactivity in 
winter, and of re-animation in spring, 

What more natural and obvious symbol.could 
there be than the “ Gardens of Adonis,” those pots 
of early flowers which were made to blossom, and 
then left to wither under the rays of the sun, in 
order to.recall the death of the young god?! The 
Tahitans symbolize death by the Caswarina, a leaf- 
less tree, allied to our horse-tails, which they plant 
upon graves,” Is it not from the vegetable kingdom 
that we ourselves borrow our metaphors when we 
speak of a life “blooming,” or cut. down in. its 
flower? 


Rose, elle a véeu ce gue vivent les roses, 
Lespace d'un matin. 


We know what lofty precepts the mysteries of 
Greece drew from the constantly recurring phe- 
nomena of vegetation? Egyptian monuments re- 
produce a sarcophagus from which ‘an acacia 
emerges with the motto: “Osiris springs forth,” 
as if to call the god to witness that life comes 
from death.’ It was especially trees with ever- 
green foliage, such as the pine, the cedar, and the 
cypress, which were’ employed to. represent the 
hope in an eternal life beyond the tomb. M. 
Lajard has brought together some. singular 
examples in his researches Sur le Culte du Cypres, 


>C.-P. Trent. Histoire des Religions de ULigypte et des 
“- peuples sémitiques, p. 291 in French translation, Paris, 1882. 
* Letourneau. ‘Sociologie. Paris, 1880, p. 207, . 
® See preface, page 2. . : weds 
ao Religions de Vigypte et des peuples skmitiques, 
P. 83 
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a worship which’ occurs; with this symbolical 
meaning, amongst the Greeks, the Etruscans, the 
‘Romans, the Phoenicians, the Arabs, the Persians, 
the Hindus, and the Chinese, without taking into 
consideration the nations of the New World,! 
The plant, however, has not only the faculty of 
‘typifying life. The power of communicating and 
of renewing life can also be attributed to it. By 
means of its grains or fruits it provides mankind 
with fresh strength ; by its fermented juice it in- 
creases our vitality tenfold; finally, it furnishes 
remedies, or szmples, to which is ascribed the 
faculty of restoring the sick to health, and of re- 
calling the dying to life, 
. Now. these qualities are met with precisely in 
most of the vegetable species from which the 
Aryans and Semites derived the outlines of their 
Sacred Trees. There is the oak, whose acorns the 
western Aryans gathered for food in the primeval 
forests. There is the asclepiad, from which the: 
eastern Aryans got their elixir of life. Then 
there are the cone-bearing plants, whose prophy- 
lactic reputation amongst the Semites of Baby- 
lonia’ is proved by numerous texts, Above all 
there is the palm-tree, whose fruits still form a con- 
siderable part of the food of the people inhabiting 
‘the Lower Euphrates, and whose fermented juice 
produces an intoxicating liquor well known to the 
Arabs. There is even the vine, which, according 
to M. Lenormant, was termed, in the ancient lan- 
guage of Chaldeea, ges-¢zn, literally “ wood of life,”* 
whilst the goddess of the Tree of Life, named “the 
Lady of Eden” in the North of Mesopotamia, is 
called'in the South “the Lady of the Vine,” * 
Lastly rain, which-revives Nature periodically, 


. F, Layarn, in the Mémoires de ? Acadiinte des inscriptions 
et belleslettres, vol. xx., Second part, : 

°F, Lenormant. . Orig., vol. ii. p. 254 

"Sayer, - Op. ct, p. 240, note. 
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appears among nearly all nations as a seed of life. 
When therefore the configuration of the universe 
is referred to the type of the tree, it is natural 
enough to look upon rain as the sap which flows 
from its trunk or branches. In the island of 
Ferro, in the Canaries, a tradition of the Guanches 
told of a wonderful Tree whose top is surrounded 
by clouds, and whose branches let fall every 
morning, before sunrise, the water necessary for 
quenching the thirst of the natives.’ 

Here we see the Tree of Life become connected 
with an allied class of myths which we find 
fully developed amongst the Aryans: the belief, 
namely, in the existence of a spring, river, or lake 
which prolongs or renews life. This tradition was 
not wanting in Chaldwa either; the poem of the 
descent of Istar into Hades places in the gloomy 
realm of Allat, queen of the dead, a fountain of 
life which could revive the dead, were its ap- 
proaches not jealously watched by the axounas or 
spirits of the earth. Istar herself must immerse 
herself therein before returning to the light of 
a and taking her place again amongst the 

‘ods, 
. This fresh analogy between the Aryan and 
Semitic traditions, however, scems to me to be 
rather an assumption in favour of their original 
independence. On both sides, to be sure, there 
is the notion of natural waters which renew life 
upon earth; but whilst in India, and even among 
the nations of Europe, the annual re-awakening of 
Nature is chicfly brought about by the rains which 
fall from the Celestial Tree, in Chaldzea~—as all 
travellers in that country bear witness—the fer- 
tility of the soil, and even the existence of the 
civilization, are dependent not upon the celestial 
* Ramusco. LZistoria delle Indie ocadeniali, quoted by de 


Gubeinatis, AZpéhologde des plantes, i., 36. 
+ Sayer, Of. cit, p, 221 ef seg. 
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waters btt upon rivers, wells, and canals, which 
some sixty centuries ago made of this land, now a 
desolate and pestiferous waste, a vast and luxu- 
riant garden.’ 

There is therefore nothing to preclude the sup- 
position that the Aryans and Semites might have 
separately imagined their Tree of the Universe, 
and even their Tree of Life, under the more or less 
rudimentary forms belonging to the traditions still 
to be observed amongst a number of uncivilized 
or savage peoples, The borrowal, or rather 
mutual infiltration of the two mythologies, had 
only to deal with the details and episodes which 
everywhere spontaneously clustered round this 
common nucleus, and which, spreading in the 
neighbourhood, without disappearing from their 
respective cradles, ended not in obliterating but 
in enriching and assimilating the original tradition 
of each race? 

Let it be granted, for instance, that both races 
vaguely pictured to themselves heaven under the 
form of a tree. If one race likened the heavenly 
bodies to the tree's fruits, can we wonder at the 
other doing the same, as soon as they became 
acquainted with this development of the myth 


‘In other countries this fountain of perpetual youth might 
again be accounted for in another way, We find, indeed, a 
similar tradition existing amongst the Malays, ceitam Poly- 
nesians, and the inhabitants of the Antilles; 4¢, amongst 
insula peoples who see, every evening, the dying sun vamsh 
in the sea to arise fiom it in the moining, endowed with fesh 
life, The Maonis, according to Tylo (CrvMsation primitive, 
ii., 383), imagine that the sun descends every evening to the 
bottom of a cave, whete he bathes in the Wai Ora Tane (water 
of life), retuning, al dawn, to the upper would. 

? This seems, on the whole, to be what M. Ticle means 
when he suggests that the myth of the clixit of life originated 
doubtlessly in a non-A1yan race, although he discovers points 
of contact in similat myths belonging incontestably to tha 
Aryans (Afanuel de l'histoire des Religions, wanslation of M. 
Mauice Vernes, and. ed., pp. 153, 154). 
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amongst their neighbours? Let us assume that 
the Chaldeans learnt from the Indo-Iranians, or 
vice versé, or yet again both from a third people, 
the art of making intoxicating liquors with the 
juice of certain plants: does it not appear likely 
that the myths suggested by this invention in its 
original home were transmitted along with the art 
itself? Thus it is that Christian infiltrations, by 
blending with the old stock of local traditions, 
unquestionably contributed in such a degree 
towards forming the legends recorded in the 
Edda of the Scandinavians and the Kalevala of 
the Finns, that it is now no longer possible for us 
to ascertain the proper share which either of those 
elements had in the formation of these legends. 

Comparative archeology shows clearly how 
these exchanges are brought about, when it 
enables us to see how the Mesopotamian type of 
the Sacred Tree was adopted by the Persians 
to represent their Tree of Immortality, by the 
Buddhists to typify their Tree of Wisdom ; and by 
the Christians to symbolize their Tree of Temp- 
tation. 

Each race, each religion has its independent 
type, which it preserves and develops in accor- 
dance with the spirit of its own traditions, approxi- 
mating it, however, by the addition of extraneous 
details and accessories, to the equivalent image 
adopted in the plastic art of its neighbours. Thus 
the current which makes the Lotus of Egypt 
blossom on the Paradisaic Tree of India has its 
counter-current which causes the Asclepias acida 
of the Hindu Kush to climb upon the Sacred Tree 
of Assyria. Art and mythology comply, in this 
respect, with the usual processes of civilization, 
which is not the fruit of a single tree, but has 
always been developed by grafts and cuttings be- 
tween the most favoured branches of the human 
race. 
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CHAPTER V, 
ON THE TRANSMUTATION OF SYMBOLS. 


Theory of the blending of symbolic forms,—Fusion of equi- 
valent symbols.—Production of intermediate types.—Axe and 
Drum,—Wheel and Rosette—Chrism, Wheel, and awa ausate 
—Transformations of the ¢riscé/e—Symbols which have had 
an influence upon the representation of the conical dethels 
among the Semites.—Permutations betweon the triangle, 
Winged Globe, crux ansata, human profile, table of offerings, 
cuneiform Star, and Sacred Tree. 


Wuusr inquiring into the cause of the changes 
occurring in, the forms of symbols, sufficient im- 
portance is not always attached to the attraction 
which certain figures exercise upon one another. 
We might almost state it as a law that, when two 
symbols express the same or approximatc ideas, 
they display a tendency to amalgamate, and even 
to combine in such a manner as to produce an 
intermediate type. 

Through not taking into consideration that a 
symbol may thus unite with several figures differ. 
ing greatly in origin and even in appearance, 
many archeologists have wasted their time in 
debating upon the origins of a sign or image 
which both sides were right in connecting with 
different antecedents—like those knights in the 
legend who broke a Jance over the colour of a 
shield of two hues, one of the adversaries having 
only seen the front and the other the back, 

When the necessity of seeking known or ex- 
tremely simple antecedents in complex figures is 
not lost sight of, the study of symbols often re- 

N 
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sults in the most singular verifications, especially 
in countries like India, where all the manifesta- 
tions of art have a symbolical import. One should 
note in Moors Hindu Pantheon how the Disk, the 
Conch, the Lotus, the Flame, the Axe, and so forth, 
frequently assume each -other’s forms—each of 
these symbols going part of the way to meet the 
others. Take, for example, two of the attributes 
which oftenest figure in the hands of Siva, the 
Axe and the Drum, and see them merge into one 


another ; 





Fic. 84, Hinnpv Symroxs, 
(Moor. Hindu Pantheon, pi. vii., xiv., xvi., xlvii.) 


Sir George Birdwood, one of the authors most 
conversant with the industrial arts of India, re- 
cords how the principal decorative and symbolical 
types of India combine and interchange, regardless 
even of the distinction between the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. An identical phenomenon 
may be noticed in Pheenician art. There is a 
symbol inscribed on Cyprian pottery and Syrian 
coins which recalls at the same time the Winged 
Disk of Asia Minor, the Sacred Tree of Assyria, 
the évisula of the Buddhists, the Bee of Ephesus, 
and certain patterns of the Greek Thunderbolt (see 
below, fig. 114), 

Are these mere coincidences? To answer this 
question we must seek, in each particular case, not 
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only the antecedents of the figures which impress 
us by their complexity, but also the communica~ 
tions which may have taken place between their 
prototypes, and, if need be, we must reconstitute 
the successive stages of these symbolic transmu- 
tations, . 

Let us take, for instance, the image of the Wheel. 
This figure, which offers the twofold advantage of 
possessing a circular form, and suggesting the idea 
of motion, is one of the commonest symbolical re- 
presentations of the sun, 

Now different nations, amongst whom the sun 
is likewise symbolised by an expanded flower, 
have attempted to blend the two images, Thus 
it is that in Buddhist bas-reliefs we find Wheels 
whose spokes are replaced by petals of the Lotus- 
flower, while in the island of Cyprus some coins 
bear Roses whose leaves are hemmed in by bent 
spokes, or are even arranged in the form of a 
wheel, 

In the same way the solar vowel/e—that amulet 
par excellence of the Gauls—readily became the 
monogram of Christ, either in the form of the 
combined initials I and X (Inootg Xprarde) 





Fic, 85. Rovgnie anp Cirmism. 
(RonLER. Catacombes, vol. ii. pl. xliii, and [xxxvii.) 


(fig. 85a), or X and P (XPrordc) (fig, 85 4). In 
the latter case it is only necessary to add a loop 
to the top of one spoke to get the commonest type 
of the Chrism, which M. Gaidoz has accurately de- 
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fined as “a six-rayed wheel without the rim, and 
with a loop at the top of the middle spoke.” 
Thus, again, in Egypt the Chrism was combined 
with the Key of Life through a whole series of modi- 
fications which have been found in inscriptions 
on the island of Phile: dating from the first Chris- 
tians of Nubia, who were anxious to make the 
sacred sign of their new faith correspond with the 
principal emblem of théir former religion, 


a b ¢ ad é tT 
Fic. 86, Ecyptian Curisms oF Paina,” 

We have seen how, amongst the Gauls, the 
steeds of the solar guadyiga had combined with 
the arms of the gammadion in such a manner as 
to produce the complex figure of four horses’ busts 
radiating round a disk.’ The transformations of 
the ¢riscéle exhibit no less singular instances of 
similar combinations, whilst permitting us to 
ascertain, so to speak, the different stages of the 
operation: 

The sun, which, as I have had occasion to: 
point out, was often typified in Asia Minor by a 
disk from which radiated three legs united at the 
thighs, was likewise symbolised there by different 
animals, such as the lion, the wild boar, the dragon, 
the eagle, and the cock. Now some Asiatic coins 
exhibit the cock beside the friscéle (fig. 87); on 


* Le dieu gaulois du soleil et le symbolisme de la voue. Paris, 
1886, p, 77. 

° a, Greek chrism; 2, 4 d, monograms of Chiist at Philee 
(Larronng, La croix anste a-t-elle été employée pour exprimer 
fe monogramme du Christ? in the Mémoires de ’ Académie des 
inscriptions et belles-lettres, vol. xvi, pl. i, fig. 47, 48, 49)3 & 
key of life, 

* See above, fig. 28, p. 57. 
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others, the ¢vzscéle is superposed upon, or rather 
stuck to the body of, a bird, or a lion, without the 
aspect of the latter being changed on that account 





Fie, 87, Corn or AsPEnpus, 
(Hunter, pl. vii, No, 1g.) 


(fig. 88) ; elsewhere, finally, the two parallel sym- 
bols, first placed near and then upon each other, 





Fic, 88. Corn or Asrenpus, 
(Hunrnr, pl, vii, No. 16.) 


literally blend together, the three legs of the 
: tviscéle being transformed into cocks’ heads, or 





Fic, 89. Lycian Corn, 
(Barciay V, Heap, pl. iii, No. 35.) 


monsters’ busts, which revolve in the same direc. 
tion round a central point (fig. 89). 

One's thoughts turn involuntarily, to those 
figures drawn, in different positions, or with diffe. 
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rent faces, on cardboard disks, which are spun 
quickly in the hand to produce the illusion of a 
single image animated by a motion of its own, 

On some coins of Magna Greecia and of Sicily 
the ¢rzscéle is composed of three Crescents ranged 
round a Disk. Certain archeologists have con- 
cluded from this that the ¢vzscéfe had a lunar 
significance. It is quite admissible that the “zs- 
céle, as a symbol of astronomical movement, was 
sometimes used—like the #¢rascéle and gamma- 
dion—to typify the circular course, or even the 
phases of the moon. The Gobineau collection 
possesses a Persian cylinder exhibiting a ¢véscéle 
formed of three monsters, which seem about to 
swallow as many Crescents, 





Fic. 90, Lunar TRISKELION. 
(Revue archtologique, vol. xvii., 1874, pl. iv., No. 56.) 


Are we, however, to infer from this, as Mr. 
Robert Brown does, that the ¢rdscé/e originated 
in the intentional grouping together of three 
Crescents ?* At first sight, this hypothesis would 
seem to find its confirmation in the comparison of 
certain coins which establish an actual transition 
from the ¢vzscé/e to symbols that are undeniably 
lunar. 

But these coins belong unquestionably to a 
later period than the oldest Lycian coins, on 
which, as I have above shown, the ¢réscéle has 
a solar import, Instead of exhibiting the ante- 


* R. Brown, junior. Zhe Unicorn, a mythological investiga- 
Hon, London, 1881, p. 66, 
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cedents of the ¢rzscdle, the witnesses, and the 
stages of its independent development, is it not 
more likely that they represent lunar symbols 
gradually modified by the plastic attraction of the 
driscéle ; or, to put it plainer, that little by little 


a b ¢ 





Fic. 91. Trisckie AND Crescent,’ 


they so arranged their component parts as to 
assume the form of the ¢véscéde whilst preserving 
their original meaning ? 

This adaptation of the ¢véscdle to the lunar 
movements is the more easily explained since the 
ancients seem especially to have distinguished in 
the queen of the night her three phases of crescent, 
half-moon, and full-moon, whence the “ecate trifor- 
mews, depicted with three faccs.’ 

If it be desired to find the antecedents of the 
triscéle they must rather be sought for, like those 
of the ¢é¢rascéle, in the figure of the Disk which 
projects three curved rays indicating motion? 
Under this form it is already met with amongst 
the “whorls” of Hissarlik, At Mycena it may 
be referred to the following type: 


* a, R, Brown, fig. 73 (coin of Mctapontum) ; 4, Hunrer, 
pl. 22, fig. 13 (coin of Aroton) 3 4 In, pl. 36, fig, 22 (coin of 
Megarsus), 

* "She was depicted with three faces,” says Cleomedes, 
“because the ancients observed the moon under her three 
aspects > bicornous, half, and full” (f Monrraucon, i, pl. 
i, p. 282), 

* See above, chap, ii, § 3. 
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Fic. 92. Trisckim From Mycena. 


It is easy to understand how a figure of this 
kind may have sometimes assumed the form of 
three crescents, and sometimes that of three legs, 
according to the vagaries of art, or the dictates of 
symbolism. 


Another symbol, whose history gives perhaps a 
still better explanation of how an image may 
undergo in its development the influence of seve- 
ral distinct symbols, and react in its turn on 
the form of these latter through a real pheno- 
menon of transmutation, is to be found in those 
conical stones whose figurative representation 
plays such an important part in the graphic arts 
of the western Semites, We know that they were 
stmulacra of the Great Goddess, at once telluric 
and lunar, who was worshipped under different 
names by all the Semitic nations, Tacitus in- 
forms us that Aphrodite was represented at 
Paphos by a stone of this kind, shaped like a 
pyramid,’ His description, corroborated by other 
ancient writers, is illustrated, so to speak, on coins 
of Paphos, Byblos, Sidon, and other places, which 
exhibit several kinds of conical stones erected in 
the midst of the sanctuary. 


1 Tacitus, speaking of the simulacrum placed in the 
sanctuary of Paphos, says: Stmudacrum dee... . . continuus 
orbis lattore initio tenuem in ambitu mete modo exsurgens (ITist,, 
ii, 3).-Similar cones of stone have been discovered in the 
ruins of the Gigantea, in the island of Malta, as also about the 
site of the temple of Tanit at Carthage (6 Ir, Lenormant, 
in the Gazette archéologique for 1876, p. 130). 
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On other monuments—coins, slabs, and amu- 
lets—the same symbol is found by itself with 


fe Sood 


Tic. 93. Sacrep Sronr or Bysios, 
(Corpus inscript. semitic, vol. i, fasc. i., pl. vi.) 


changes of form in which is revealed the influence, 
the attvaction, of figures, belonging to another class 
of images. 

M. Renan reproduces, in his Misszon de Phénicie, 
the following symbol taken from a stone which was 
found near Damascus: 


z 


Fic. 94. Srons or Damascus. 
(Renan. Afission de Phiniele, p. 351+) 


“This sign,” M,. Renan adds, “is common on 
Pheenician monuments; it seems to come from 
the image of a person praying, a figure no less 
frequent on the top of Phoenician stead.” 

We shall see that the supposed “ persons pray- 
ing” are merely a slightly altered form of the 
Sacred Cone. The relation of the sign on the 
Damascus stone to the semulacrum of Paphos is 
not to be questioned; it is even visible in the 
two small circles on either side of the triangle,’ 
On the other hand we at once recognize the 
general similarity of this figure to certain ornitho- 
morphic Globes of Asia Minor, with their triangu- 


* See above, the stone of Paphos (fig. 41, p. 92). 
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lar tails, outstretched wings, and rectilinear horns 
(see next chapter). 

The secret of this twofold resemblance is dis- 
covered in the engraving of a Moabite cylinder 


<> 
o &\e 


Fic. 95. Moanrre Cyiinprr. 
(De Vocut, dé, @archéol, orient. p. 89.) 


published by M. de Vogué, and attributed by 
M. J. Menant to the beginnings of Phoenician 
art. 

We have here unquestionably in their separate 
state the two symbols which are combined on the 
stone of Damascus, z.., the Cone and the Winged 
Globe, one suspended over the other, with the same 
pair of small circles which flank the sides of the 
Cone. 

Another combination which occurs fairly often 
on monuments of Pheenician origin exhibits on 
the point of the detheé, or rather of its triangular 
representation, a horizontal cross-bar, on the middle 
of which rests a Disk, or a handle. 


a é ¢ a 
ha w F 
Fic. 96. Ansatep Cones." 


It seems to me difficult to call in question the 
resemblance of the Cone thus modified to the 


» a, Ona coin of Paphos. Corpus cuscript, semttic, vol, i, 
fasciculus i, p. 6; 4, on a coin of Carthage (Barcnay V. 
Heap. Cotus in the British Museum, pl. xxxv., No, 38); ¢, 
on intaglios of Sardinia (J. Mrnant. Péerres gravtes de la 
Haute-Asia, vol. ii, Pans, 1886, pp. 256 and 258); d, ona 
Phoenician seal (Zdem., p. 234). 
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Egyptian symbol of the crux ansata or Key of 
Life. Widen the foot of the latter somewhat, or 
contract the base of the former, and the resulting 
images will be identical. 

To such a degree, indeed, do these figures re- 
semble one another, that it is impossible to de- 
termine to which of the two symbols belong 





Fic. 97. Kry or Lin, 
(Lepsius, Devkmiler, Abth., ii, Bl 86.) 


certain intermediate figures, such as, for instance, 
the representation of the object erected behind the 
principal person on the famous seal of Abibal, 
father of Hiram (fig. 96@). The narrowness of 
its base recalls the Key of Life, but the Disk, en- 
circled by the Crescent, which takes the place of 
the handle, as well as the position of the object 
on the ground, suggest rather a modification of 
the Sacred Cone. 

How is this resemblance of forms to be ace 
counted for if not by the attraction which one of 
the two symbols will have exercised upon the 
other? Now the Key of Life was certainly not 
formed under the influence of the Sacred Cone, if 
we may judge from their relative ages. There 
were cruces ansate upon the monuments of Egypt 
long before the Phoenicians had learnt to manipu- 
late the chisel, perhaps even before the Semites 
had reached the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The eras ansata has alternately been taken for 
a Nilometer (Plucke), a key for regulating the inun- 
dations of the Nile (Zoéga), a vase placed on an 
altar (Ungarelli), a perversion of the Winged Globe 
(Lajard), a phallus (Jablonski), and the sort of apron 
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which the Egyptians wound round themselves by 
way of a waist-band (Sayce). Regarding its mean- 
ing, however, there is no diversity of opinion. 

In the hieroglyphic writings it forms an ideo- 
gram, which renders the sound azx, and means ¢o 
live, hving. On inscribed monuments it seems to 
be used by the gods as an instrument for awaken- 
ing the dead to a new life. A bas-relief of the 
twelfth dynasty, which shows the goddess Anuke-t 
holding the Key of Life to the nostrils of King 
Usertesen III, is accompanied by this inscription: 
“I give unto thee life, stability, and purity, like 
Ra for ever.” 

It follows from this that, amongst the Egyp- 
tians, the crus ansata represented life, conceived 
of in its widest and most abstract meaning.* But 
is not the dispensation of life precisely one of the 
essential attributes of the Great Goddess, Virgin 
and Mother, destructive and prolific by turns, who 
appears amongst all Semitic nations as the highest 
personification of Nature under her twofold aspect, 
cruel and beneficent ? 

Plautus does nothing more than render the 
Pheenician conception of Astarte when, in the 
fourth act of Wercador, he defines her as: 


Diva Astarte hominum deorumque vis, vita, salus: rursus 
eadem gue est, 
Pernicies, mors, intertius, mare, tellus, celunt, sidera, 


Among the Assyro-Babylonians Nanat-Anaita 


tim, Conmans, Manuel de langue égyptienne, Ghent, 
1887, rst part, p. 46. 

* Perhaps it represented symbolically the vital germ, the 
spark of life; indeed, on some monuments, it appeais to be 
hurled from the divine hand towards the nostrils of the dead 
person, and, in a bas-relief of the New Emphe, Horus and 
Toth are seen to pour from a jar over the head of King 
Amenophis II., Keys of Life interlaced in the form of a chain 
(CHampoiiion. Monuments del’ Egypte et dela Nubie, vol, i, 
pl. xlv., fol. 1). 
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is called the “strength of the living;”* Zarpanit 
is termed the “generatrix;”* Alla guards 
jealously, in the world below, the Well of Life, 
which could revive the dead.’ An inscription on 
a Mesopotamian cylinder, accompanying the image 
of a goddess, probably Istar, runs thus : “O thou 
who art adorable, who givest salvation, life, and 
justice, vivify my name.”* Lastly, although Tanit, 
the Virgo Calestis of Carthage, assimilated to Juno 
by the Romans, is generally held to represent the 
virgin and austere side of Astarte’s nature, it is 
probable that she combined the double character 
of her Semitic sisters. On a stede of Carthage 
she is depicted on a triangular pediment with a 
child on one arm ; and the geometric figure which 
serves as her symbol is reel associated with 
Lotuses,’ which are flowers of Life, symbolical repre- 
sentations of the universal matrix, 

In these circumstances the Sacred Cone must 
necessarily receive, among the Semites, the same 
import as the crux ansata among the Egyptians, 
in the capacity of a symbol of life, or even as a 
talisman of high power, exclusive of the phallic 
signification of which its triangular form admitted,” 


> De Vocus, in the Journal Astatigue for 1867 (vol. x, 6lh 
series), p. 122, 

*G, Masrrro, Histoire anctenne des peuples de ? Orient, 
Paris, 1886, p. 141. 

° A. H. Saver, Religion of the ancient Babylonians, 
London, 1887, p, 221 e¢ seg, 

* J. Menant. Of. cit, vol. i, p. 196. 

° Pu, Bercer. LReprésentations figurtes des stiles puntgues, 
in the Gazette archéoligique for 1876, p. 123. 

° Pu, Bercer. Jdem., p. 124. 

™ M. Renan has pointed out, amongst inscriptions of Gebal, 
and of Sidon, in the vicinity of ‘Tyre, numbers of inverted 
isosceles triangles which he believes to have been connected 
with the worship of Astatte, It is the same image that M, 
Schliemann noticed on the o/va of the Trojan Venus (RENAN, 
Mission de Phénicie, Paris, 1864, pp. 523, 649-653.—-SCHLIE- 
MANN). ios, fig. 226, 
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On the other hand, as is is shown by the monu- 
ments, the crux ansata, together with the principal 
symbols of Egypt, was not long in spreading first 
among the Pheenicians, and then through the rest 
of the Semitic world. It has been found on bas- 
reliefs, tombs, pottery, gems, and coins in the 
whole region which stretches from Sardinia to 
Susiana, including the coast of Africa, Cyprus, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia. Everywhere, seem- 
ingly, it had a religious, or prophylactic, meaning ; 
perhaps it is a sign similar to the zaw with which 
were marked, in Ezekiel’s vision, the foreheads of 
the just who will be spared. On some monuments 
the divine, or sacerdotal, personages hold it in one 
hand, as in Egypt; or, again, as we have seen 
(pl. v., fig. 4), it is associated with the Sacred Tree 
and the Lotus-flower. 

Thus, between the two symbols, there was a 
frequent proximity; a similarity of meaning, and 
perhaps of use; and, lastly, the possibility of pass- 
ing from one to the other without material altera~ 
tion in their respective features. Is anything more 
needed to explain why the Phoenicians, possessing 
these two signs to express the idea of life as a 
supernatural dispensation, sought to blend the two 
figures in a third which preserved the essentials of 
its double antecedent? It would, indeed, have 
been singular if they had not done so. 

Have we not seen, at a later period, how the 
Christians of Egypt in their turn adopted the evar 
ausata, not only to replace the Greek or Latin 
form of the Cross, but also to portray the mono- 
gram of Christ, which the Greeks had transmitted 
to them? The latter identification implies a much 
more perceptible alteration of these two signs than 


 Bzex, ix, 4-6, 

? Raout Rocuerts. Sur la croix anste asiatique, in the 
Mimoires de? Académie des inscriptions et belles-letises, vol, xvii, 
Pp. 375 e¢ seg., pl. xvii., and part. 
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was the modification necessary for amalgamating 
the crux ansata with the symbol of Astarte. 

It is proper to mention a coincidence which, 
though quite accidental, may have also helped to 
bring together the Sacred Cone and the Keyof Life, 
The Egyptian monuments sometimes exhibit in 
front of the image of the divinity invoked thereon 
an isosceles triangle placed above a craa ansata 
These two superposed signs, which read # aux, 
render the prayer: ‘ Bestow life.”® Now it was 
the fulfilment of this very prayer which, among 
the Semites, devolved upon Astarte and her 
rivals, 

The fact, perhaps, will be pointed out that the 
Pheenicians were not able to read the hieroglyphs. 
This assertion must not be made in too positive a 
manner, for, after all, it was in the Egyptian 
writing that the very characters of the Phoenician 
alphabet originated. Moreover, in this, as in 
similar cases, there were not wanting interpreters, 
sailors, traders, soldiers, and travellers of every 
class, to explain to the inhabitants of the Medi- 
terranean littoral the meaning of the graphic 
legends which were diffused with the scarabs, 
gems, and amulets of Egypt throughout the whole 
Eastern and Semitic world. Local imagination 
did the rest, and in this manner popular symbolism 
was enriched by a new type.’ 

It is rather singular that this influence of the 
cru ansata upon the figurative representations of 
Sacred Cone is met with even amongst the Greeks. 
The great goddesses of the Asiatic littoral were 
early introduced into the Greek Pantheon, under 
their double form of divinities virgin and warlike, 


* See above, fig. 86, p. 180, 
* Eu, Révintour, in the Gazette archtologique for 1888, 


P 3. 
* It is noteworthy that our astronomical sign of the planet 
Venus is a veritable crux ansaia. 
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such as Artemis, or voluptuous and prolific like 
Aphrodite. With their forms of worship came 
also their symbols, particularly the Conical Stone 
which already had its equivalent in the rude cippz 
of the Pelasgic smulacra.’ Under the influence 
of Greek genius the Sacred Cone was not long in 
developing in a direction which made it approach 
the human profile. Among the terra-cottas of 
Beeotia we find a species of cone with the outlines 
of a head and the rudiments of arms, which repre- 
sents a goddess, Aphrodite, or Harmonia. 

This is unquestionably the transition from the 
Sacred Cone to the human form. M. Francois 
Lenormant, however, adduces, as more ancient, a 
specimen where we merely see the Cone with its 
rudiments of arms.’ It may be questioned if these 





Fic, 98. Epuustan Artemis. 
(P, Decnarme. Adjthologie de la Grice antique, fig. 145.) 


are really arms, and even if these shapeless stumps 
were not prior to any desire to recognize in this 
image the human figure. I would be all the more 
inclined to seek herein the trace of a modification 
due to the influence of the crux ausata, since 


* Max Conticnon. Alythologie figurée de la Groce antique, 
Pp. Io e seg. 

ee Lenormant, in the Gasetle archéologigue for 1846, 
p. 68. 
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another type of the classic Pantheon carries us 
back still more directly to the image of the Egyp- 
tian symbol. This is the Ephesian Artemis who, 
with her head encircled by a halo, her fore-arms 
projecting from either side of the body, and her 
lower members wedged into a case, most strikingly 
recalls, so to speak, an anthropomorphized Key of 
Life (fig. 98). The resemblance, perhaps, is still 
stronger on some coins of Cyzicus, where the 





Fic. 99. Coin or Cyzicus. 
(Revue de Numismatique, 1892, vol, ii., pl. ii,, fig. 4.) 


goddess appeared with chains hanging from the 
arms (fig, 99). 

Strange as this comparison may appear at first 
sight, it finds its counterpart in an amulct belong- 
ing, to be sure, to the latter times of paganism, 
which was discovered amongst the ruins of the 
Serapeum at Alexandria. 


Fig. 100. 
(The Antiquary, 1881, p. 98.) 


We have here, very probably, no longer a re- 
presentation of the nourishing Artemis, modified 
by the intervention of the Key of Life, but a crus 
ansata altered by coming in contact with the 

° 
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simulacra of the Ephesian Artemis, or someallied 
goddess, z 

The influence of the Key of Life is again visible 
in the following image of a Hermes consecrated 


Fic. 101, 


(Mim, de VAcad, des inser, ef bel-let., vol. xvii,, 2nd, part, 
pl. 1x, fig. 2.) 


to the Chthonian Mercury, god of fertility and of 
life, 

M. Raoul Rochette draws attention to another 
stele of the same shape in an inscription of 
Thessaly concerning funeral games.” 


The combination of the crux ansata with the 
Sacred Cone seems to have penetrated as far as 
India, if this conclusion may be drawn from an 
enigmatical figure to be seen amongst the symbols 
carved, at Amaravati, on the feet of Buddha 
(fig. 102 @). . 

To be sure, the Disk, or oval handle, which sur- 
mounts the Cone, is replaced, in the Buddhist 
symbol, by a triangular handle, or the section of 
a second cone inverted. But this difference is 
another presumption in favour of our thesis. In 
fact, it is precisely this substitution of a triangular 


* Perhaps the influence of the Sacred Cone might also be 
discovered, as Herr Hugo von Lomnitz has already pointed 
out, in ceilain images of the Virgin, derived from the popular 
art of Spain and Sicily, where the body, enveloped in a robe 
which widens towards the foot, forms a veiitable triangle 
surmounted by a head and flanked by two small arms bent 
horizontally. 

? Raout Rocuerre. Ser la croix ansée asiatique. Lot. they 
pl. ix, fig. 11. 
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for an oval handle which characterizes the crux 
ansata of India, or at least the figure connected by 
Indian scholars with the Egyptian symbol of the 


& b 


¥ F 


Fic, 102," 


Key of Life (fig. 102 4), which reached India by 
way of Syria and Persia, 


The symbol of Astarte, thus modified by the 
influence of the Key of Life, seems to have con- 
tinued its development amongst the Semitic nations 
in a twofold direction. 

On the one hand, upon the szedad of Carthage, 
consecrated to Tanit, the two extremities of the 
cross-bar which stretches out between the handle 





Fig. 103. 
(Corpus inser, semitic, fasc. iv. (1889), tab. hi, fig. 138.) 


and the Cone are generally turned upwards at 
right angles. 

On the other hand, it must be noted, that in 
Cyprus and Asia Minor the base of the triangle 
completely disappears (fig. 104). 

We can hardly find out, in these figures, the 
outlines of the original Cone, Yet the most com- 
petent writers who have expressed an opinion 
on this subject, MM, Lenormant, Berger, Tyler, 

* @, See frontispiece ; J, on a silver ingot (Epw. Tomas, in 
the Wimismatic Chronicle, vol. iv. (new series), pl xi.). 
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Perrot, and others, have had no hesitation in 
recognizing therein the symbol of Astarte-Tanit. 
Here, however, there was one Egyptologist who 


@ 6b €@ -@ e F# 
A 
RARER 
Fic. 104.7 


oe 
lost patience. M. Eug. Revillout, the learned 
professor of the Ecole du Louvre, points out that 
these figures were merely the reproduction, more 
or Jess altered, of an Egyptian character, the sign 
sa, which means “ protection” (fig. 105 @). _Simi- 
larly, if he is to be believed, the so-called “Sacred 
Cone with arms and a head” would be nothing 
but “an Egyptian altar of a common shape,” a 
table of offerings (fig. 105 4). 


a iy 


i 


I am of opinion that M. Revillout is not mis- 
taken; still thdse whom he accuses of being at 


* a, On a coin of Cilicia (Genrsius, Se ipiur@ Phanitiae 
Monumenta, tab. xxxvu.), 

4, On a coin of Cyprus (Dr Luynes, Memismatigue et 
dnseriptions eypriotes. Panis, 1852, p. v., fig. 12). 

¢, On a votive stele of Carthage (PH, Bercrr, in the Gaz, 
archtol, for 1876, p. 125). 

a, an a Hittite seal (Perrot et Curprez. Of. cif, vol. iv., 
fig, 384). 

eand f, On a Hittite cylinder (Tyner, Zadylonian and 
Ortental Record, yol. i, No, 10, p. 181, London, 1887). 

? Kuc, Revittour. Sur un prétendu sceau juitite, in the 
Gazette archtologique for 1888, p. 1 ¢¢ seg. 
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fault are none the less right. It is certainly the 
Great Goddess who is symbolized by the ansated 
Cones, at least, when they appear on s¢e/az with 
inscriptions dedicated to Tanit, when on coins, 
they accompany the head of Astarte, or when they 
combine either with the lunar Crescent, or with the 
Disk encircled by the Crescent (fig. 104). Ona 
stele of Libya a Disk between two upright horns 
gurmounts the Cone (fig, 107), in exactly the same 

anner as, in a bronze of Syria reproduced by 
MM. Perrot et Chipiez, it forms the head-dress 
of an image of Astarte.’ On the other hand, why 
should we refuse to admit that the Semitic artist, 
when he reproduced the old szmelacrum of the 
Phoenician Goddess, already altered by what it had 
borrowed from the Key of Life, may have clung 
still more closely to the imitation of symbols 
emanating from Egypt ? 

M. Revillout, observing that the figure fin our 
illustration No. 104 is placed, in the field of a 
Hittite cylinder, at the feet of a goddess “ with 
prominent ears and an enormous body,” does not 
fail to add that, “in this description every Egypto- 
logist will at once recognize the goddess Taouer 
or Thoueris, with the body of a hippopotamus, 
with the head of the same animal, or of a lioness, 
and having in front of her fect—as was the pre- 
valent custom—the sign sz,” 

Far be it from me to call this in question, 
Since, however, neither the Hittites nor the 
Phoenicians worshipped, so far as I am aware, the 
goddess Tauer, it is probable that the author of 
the cylinder wished to represent one or other of the 
great Asiatic goddesses—in association with their 
usualsymbol—under forms taken from the Egyptian 
imagery; as in other instances, the Phoenician 
artists derived the features, and even the costume 


* Vol. in, fig. 26. 
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of their Astarte from the Egyptian type of 
Hathor. 

Thus the worshippers of Tanit were able, with- 
out the slightest misgiving, to bend upwards the 
two branches of their ansated triangle in order to 
make it resemble the image exhibited by the 
Egyptian altar, We must not, therefore, unre- 
servedly accept an explanation which makes us 
invariably see, in the Carthaginian development 
of the ansated Cone, an attempt to depict Tanit 
under the human form. It was in this manner 
doubtlessly that the shapeless szmdlacra by which 
the Greeks were long content to symbolize their 
gods began to draw nearer to the human body in 
appearance ; and I am far from denying that the 
Semites did not occasionally attempt to develop 
the representations of their Sacred Cone in the 
direction of the human figure, or, on the other 
hand, to lend to the images of their great god- 
desses features which recalled the symbolic Cone, 
An intention of this kind is plainly disclosed in 
one of those singular figures engraved on the 

Fic. 106. 
(Gazetle ar chéologigue for 1879, pl. 21). 


silver frontlet, found at Batna, which M. Renan 
has described and discussed in the Gazette archéo~ 
Logigue, 

This, however, is an exception, and in most 
existing specimens the emblem of Tanit remains 
a geometric figure which can in no way be likened 
to the human profile even when rudely outlined. 


On the other hand, there is nothing to prevent 


) Corpus inscript, semitic, vol, i, fasc. i, (1881), p. 2. 
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the Conical Stone, whilst representing Tanit, from 
serving itself as an altar al the same time as a 
somulacvum,—tike the Phoenician de¢hef and the 
Arabian ansad. At least, it is quite possible that 
its figurative representation may have absorbed 
the image of the altar on which it stood in the 
sanctuary. Has it been noticed that on some 
Libyan s¢edaz the symbol of Tanit seems to be 
made up of two distinct parts: the Cone properly 





Fic. 107, 
(Grnesius, Afonumenta, tab. 17) 


so called with its usual appendages, and a kind of 
stand or pedestal ? 

In most cases the sculptor wil] not have gone to 
such a length, but will have contented himself with 
turning up the two extremities of the cross-bar in 
such a manner as to produce the so-called fore-arms 
which recall the two vases of the Egyptian altar, 
On a stele of Carthage these two extremities are 
replaced by two Caducci, perhaps with a view to 
symbolize the two male divinitics who composed, 
with Tanit, the great divine Triad of the Cartha- 
ginians.* 


I will also draw attention to the fact that the 
symbol of the Sacred Cone, after being confounded 
with the Key of Life, and then transformed into an 
altar, seems to have again united with the cvav 
ansata. Indeed, ona hematite cylinder of Hittite 


* Gonestus, tab, 47. 
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origin, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
a personage is seen who holds the object depicted 
below (fig. 108 a). 

This sign is unquestionably held like a Key of 
Life, and we may add that it exhibits the essential 
features of the latter. Moreover, it also includes 


a & 
} : 
Fic, 108. 

the outlines of what might be called the symbol 
of the ansated table, Finally, it may be questioned 
if it is not likewise influenced by yet a third figure. 
In his memoir, which dates from the year 1847, 
M, Lajard had already grasped its resemblance to 
the cuneiform sign which frequently accompanies 
the names of the divinities in the archaic inscrip- 
tions of Mesopotamia (fig. 108 4)." 

The parallel is all the more ingenious as at 
that time, now almost half a century ago, they did 
not know the exact meaning of this character, 
which has since been found to be an ideogram of 
the divinity amongst the Assyrians. It is quite 
likely that, through its constant association with 
the names of the gods, this sign may have acquired, 
even beyond Mesopotamia, a general symbolic or 
talismanic import, and that, consequently, there 
was a wish to detect its likeness in the object de- 
stined to represent the Key of Life, and recall 
the Sacred Cone, or at least its latest modification. 
When engaged in investigating the pre-Hellenic 


* Layarp. Origine et signification de la crotx anste, in the 
Mitmoires del Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, vol, xvii., 
st part, p, 361. 
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arts, or forms of worship, of Asia Minor we must 
never forget that the recently discovered Hittite 
civilization was the complex product of an inter- 
mixture between the influences of Egypt and those 
of Mesopotamia, engrafted perhaps on an old 
Semitic stock, and, at all events, impregnated with 
Pheenician elements. 

It ought, however, to be remarked that a figure 
identical with the cuneiform sign given above, is 
found amongst the characters of Cyprian writing, 
which characters are considered to be more or less 
related to the Hittite hieroglyphs ; this is the letter 
which renders the sound of the vowel @+, and which, 
on a coin of Cyprus, reproduced by the Duc de 
Luynes, actually appears near the ansated table. 





Tia, 109, 
(De Luynes. Miunismatique opr tote, pl. v., fig. 12.) 


Lastly we have seen that Istar-Astarte had also 
as a simiulacrum an actual, or conventional, tree, 
often represented between personages facing one 
another, It seems as if a conical stone and a 
plant, even conventional, might be indefinitely 
placed in juxtaposition without their respective 
representations being prompted to borrow each 
other's forms, Yet this is what occurred in Syria, 
if we may judge from this amulet, of recent manu- 
facture perhaps, but certainly of a very ancient 
pattern (fig. 110 a), 

This image belongs undeniably to the symbolism 
of the Sacred Tree. On the other hand the tri- 
angular shape which the central object (plant, fruit 


1M. Brian, Déchiffrement des Inscriptions eypriotes, in the 
Journal des savants, 1877, p. 560. 
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or leaf) approaches in appearance, the handle or 
elongated disk surmounting its top, the two 
small cross-bars which give the finishing touch to 
its resemblance to a cross, and especially an ansated 





Fig, 110. SyRIAN AMULET. 


cross,—all these features agree no less certainly 
with some Phcenician representations of the sieu- 
lacrum of Astarte (fig. 110 4). 

That this symbol should have come down to the 
Syrian of our days has nothing to surprise us, 
when we hear from a recent notice sent by a 
French military surgeon, Doctor Vercouvre, to the 
Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettyes, that a 
still more authentic form of the same sign is to be 
found among the modern inhabitants of Tunisia,? 
He traces back the marks which tattoo the face 
and hands of the aborigines to one and the same 
type, “a doll with outstretched arms,” and he adds : 
“It is a reproduction of the anthropomorphic 
figure with outstretched arms, which, among the 
antique monuments of Pheenicia and Carthage, 
represent what is called by archeologists the 


* Acad. des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Proceedings of Dec. 
gth, 1892, 
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symbol of the Punic trinity,”—viz., our old ansated 
Cone with the extremities of the cross-bar turned 
upwards (see fig, 103). 

The line separating the animal from the vege- 
table kingdom is not drawn so hard and fast in 
symbolism as it is in nature, Viewing the un- 
ceremonious manner in which such dissimilar 
objects as the Conical Stone, the solar Disk, the 
bird, the horns, the crux ansata, the table of 
offerings, the human profile, the cuneiform star, 
and the sacred plant come to borrow their respec- 
tive forms and to blend one with another as ina 
transformation scene, we must perforce conclude 
that no hybrid combination is unacceptable to 
symbolism, when an amalgamation of ideas, or 
beliefs, is to be strengthened through blending the 
images by which they are expressed, 


' Dr. Vercouvie’s interpretation has been confimed, at a 
subsequent meeting of the Academy, by M. Philippe Berger, 
who has shown, moreover, how this old symbol has become, in 
some cases, a flower and a cioss, (Cf Revue de histoire des 
Religions, 1893, t. xxvii, p, 382.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE WINGED GLOBE, THE CADUCEUS, AND THE 
TRISULA, 


I. The Winged Globe outside Egypi—The Winged Globe of 
the Egyptians; a combination of the Disk, the sparrow-hawk, 
the goat, and the serpent.—Meaning of this _symbol.—Its 
migration into Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia. — 
Modification of its forms,—Its later combinations with the 
human image, the Sacred Bird, the Sacred Tree, and the 
conical Jethel—Its influence upon some symbolic figures of 
Greece and of India, the Aureole, the Thunderbolt, the chakra, 
etc,—Winged Globes of the New World. 

IL, Zhe antecedents of the Caduceus-—Homeric description 
of the Caduceus,—Transformations of the Greek Caduceus,-— 
The Caduceus of the Phoenicians and the Hittites. Assyrian 
ensigns, prototypes of the dabarwm—The Caduceus in its 
relations with the Winged Globe and the ashérah,—Hindu 
Caducei. 

ILL. The transformations of the trisula.—Definition, antiquity, 
and different interpretations of the frisw/a.—Its connection 
with the Trident and the Whcel.—Its blending with the 
Caduceus.—Its interchanges with the Winged Globe, the 
Scarab, the Lotus, the “gam, the idol of Jaganath, and the 
Tree of Buddha.—The #¢sv/a in the bas-reliefs of Boro-Budur. 
—The frisuda in Europe —Summing up. 


Il. Tue Wincep Gioze outsipz Eoyrr. 


Ture are certainly not many features common to 
the different representations which the ancient 
Egyptians made of the sun when they depicted it, 
according to the locality, in the form of a radiating 
disk, of a goat, of a ram, of a sparrow-hawk, or of 
a scarab, Notwithstanding, they hit upon a means 
of contracting all these figures into one, 
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Round the Disk, now a Globe, they twisted 
symmetrically two wveus snakes, with heads erect 
and sometimes wearing the crown, Behind the 
urei this Globe received the outstretched wings 
of the sparrow-hawk, on its top the undulating 





Fic, 111. Wincrp Gone or Eoypr, 
(Lepsius, Denkmdler, vol. iii., pl. 3 2.) 


horns of the goat spread out; and from this fan- 
tastic mixture came those Winged Globes, which, 
while attaining their highest perfection under the 
eighteenth dynasty, formed, during the whole 
period of Egyptian art, so original and graceful a 
subject of ornamentation upon the pylons and the 
lintels of the temples, 

It has been said, with good reason, that the 
Winged Globe is the Egyptian symbol par excel- 
tence’ According to an inscription at Edfu it was 
Toth himself who caused it to be placed above the 
entrances to all the temples in order to commemo- 
rate the victory won by Horus over Set, 2.2, by 
the principle of light and good over that of dark- 
ness and evil. 

Did the Egyptians imagine that the sun—or 
the soul of the sun—really assumed the form of a 
globe flanked by serpents, furnished with wings 
and surmounted by horns? Or, after having 
depicted the orb under its natural form, did they 
add wrei to symbolize its sovercignty, horns to 


? Perrot et Curpinz, LYistotre de l'art dans Uantiquité, vol, i. 
Pp. 604. 
_ > HL Bruescu, Die Sage von der goftiigelten Sonnenschetbe, 
in the Abhandlungen der hinighchen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften au Gottingen, 14th year (1868-1869), p. 209. 
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recall its strength, and wings to indicate ifs faculty» 
of translation through space ? 

Perhaps it is here unnecessary to choose betweeii 
the two systems which divide the opinions of Egyp- 
tologists. A third interpretation, which to me seems 
to better account for the formation of the Winged 
Globe, makes it the result of a conscious and 
intentional combination of various personifications 
of the sun. M. Maspero, who is one of the most 
competent and persuasive defenders of the theory 
that the Egyptians began by believing the beast- 
like or fantastic creatures depicted upon their 
monuments to be real, admits himself that the 
priests may have invented composite figures with 
the fixed intention of expressing the union of 
distinct symbols and ideas. 

When the founding of a national monarchy in 
Egypt broughtabout theestablishment of acommon 
Pantheon, the gods, whose attributes or significa- 
tion offered the greatest similarity, were related to 
each other, either as members of the same 
family, or as different forms of the same being, Is 
it unreasonable to assume that this movement of 
unification between local personifications of the 
same divinity found its expression in the blending 
of the images by which they were represented ? 


It is only neccssary to turn over the leaves of 
the handsome volumes published by MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez on the Histoire de l'art dans l'antiguité, 
or to cast a glance upon the first few of the plates 
appended by Lajard to his Zutvoduction ad l'étude 
au culte de Mithra, to be convinced that the Winged 
Globe was also one of the most widely spread and 
most venerated symbols in the whole of Western 
Asia, 

Phoenicia exhibits it frequently on s¢e/az, bas- 


 G, Maspnro, in the Revue de Pitstoire des religions, vol. v., 
P. 97: " 
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reliefs, cylinders, gems, Jater@, and bowls. Fre- 
quently too, in that country, as in Egypt, the 
Winged Globe adorns the lintels of the temples. 
One of the most curious instances, quoted by M. 
Renan in his Mission de Phénicde, is furnished by 
the lintel of a Christian church built at Edde, near 
Gebal, from the materials of an ancient temple. 
The Globe and the waz have been cut into for 
the reception of a red cross; below are inscriptions 
which the learned Academician attributes to the 
worship of Adonis." 

The Winged Globe of the Phoenicians is found 
wherever their art was introduced, in Carthage, 
Cyprus, Sardinia, Sicily, and among different 
peoples of Palestine. It has even been pointed 
out on Israelitish seals of the oldest epoch,’ and 
nothing prevents us from supposing that—like the 
serpent, the golden bull or calf, and the idolatrous 
images denounced by the prophets—it served, 
perhaps, to furnish a figured representation of 
Vahveh. 

M. Renan, in his Héstocre du peuple a {srail, 
goes’still further when he thinks he discovers the 
two wreus masses of the Efyptian symbol in the 
urine-tummnen, ot the two wri, described in Exodus, 
rather obscurely, as a mechanical means of con- - 
sulting the divine will, “Perhaps the we of 
the Winged Globes,” he suggests, “one meaning 
yes and ihé other xo, were moved by a spring 
hidden behind the Disk.”* Of course I leave to 
the eminent writer the whole responsibility of this 
theory, which is difficult to verify unless one be 
both an Egyptologist and a Hebraist. At all 
events nothing proves that the Israelites brought 


* Ernest Renan, Mission de Phénicie, Paris, 1864, 1 yol., 
with atlas, pp. 227, 241, 857. 

® CLERMONT-GaNNnAu, Sveaux ef Cachets, in the Journal 
Astatique, 1883, vol, i, 

* Histoire du peuple d’Isracl Paris, 1887, vol. i,, p. 276, 
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directly from Egypt the type of their Winged 
Globe; the latter rather reproduces the forms of 
Phoenician art, as is admitted, moreover, by M. 
Renan. 

To besure, the Winged Globes of Phoenicia often 
strive to reproduce the classic type of Egypt, 
always, however, with variations which enable us 
to easily distinguish them. Sometimes the wre 
seem to come out from the lower part of the 
Globe, so that the superior appendages may as 





Fig, 112. Wincrp Giose oF Pxcnicia. 
(Renan. Afission de Phénicie, pl. xxxii.) 


well depict serpents’ tails as goats’ horns, like 
those of Egypt. 

Sometimes these appendages are replaced by a 
tuft of feathers which, perhaps, represents a sheaf 





Fic, 113. Wineiess Puaenician Giose with Ura. 
(Renan, Mission de Phénicie, pl, lv.) 


of rays, particularly when it occurs again below the 
Globe in the shape of a tail. 

Sometimes, again, the wings are bent down- 
wards as in some archaic types of the Egyptian 
symbol,’ Lastly, in some instances, the Winged 
Globe assumes rather the forms which we shall 
meet with in Asia Minor and in Mesopotamia.’ 

1 Perrot et CHivizz, Vol. iii, figs. 23, 305, 546, 

2 J. Mrnanr, Les pierves gravtes dela Haute-Aste,’ Paris, 
1886, vol. ii, p, 223. 
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It is somewhat difficult, in the absence of posi- 
tive documents, to determine the precise meaning 
which the Phcenicians ascribed to this symbol. It 
may be that we should see therein a solar represen- 
tation, Yet, from what we know of the Pheenicians, 
their religion referred less to the direct worship of 
the orb than to the worship of the mythic person- 
ages who incarnated the principal aspects of the 
solar power.’ 

The Pheenicians often combined the Winged 





Tic, 114. Vase or Citrus, 
(Purror et Ciuprez, vol. iii, fig, 518.) 


Globe with other equivalent symbols, It is one of 
these combinations which I think I detect in 
a somewhat singular figure painted on a vase found 
at Citium, in the island of Cyprus, by General 
Cesnola (fig, 114). 

With regard to this image, the learned authors 
of Art dans lantiguité ask: “Should it be 


epg gh p soit 

“GP, Tirta. LHistoive’ des anciennes religions des peuples 
senttiques, Paris, 1882, chap, iti, 
P 
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called a pillar, stele, or palmette?+ To judge from 
its most striking features—the medial leaves, the 
terminal fewron, the two pairs of volutes cutting the 
figure in opposite directions, lastly and especially 
its position between two animals facing one another 
which, standing on their hind legs, appear to be 
striving to reach with their mouths the extreinities 
of the fewvon,—all these details seem to manifest 





Fic. tr5, SAcRED TrEE of Pua@enicia. 
(Lajarp, AZithra, pl. liv.a, fig. 3.) 


the intention of depicting the Sacred Tree of Phce- 
nicta in its conventional form and with its cha- 
racteristic accessories (fig. 118). 

On the other hand, the lower half of the image 
terminates in a regular pennated tail which one 
would think was copied from a Winged Globe 
of Western Asia ; the medial leaves may be held 
to be wings; the lower volutes suggest the oblique 
appendages of the Assyrian Disk which terminates 
in a loop; finally, the upper volutes reproduce the 
scroll which surmounts some specimens of the 
Mesopotamian Globe.’ 

In fine, two things only are wanting in order 
to make it a Winged Globe : these are the globe 
and the wings. Yet-—even should it be said that 
this is Hamlet with Hamlet left out—I cannot 

* Vol. til, (Phénicie), p. 706, 

* Mr. G. Rawlinson, descubing the most widely spread type 
of the Sacred Tree among the Assyrians, likens the sort of 
inverted Ionic capital which supports the terminal palmette to 
“the scroll commonly surmounting the winged circle,” (Zhe 


Jive great Monarchies of ‘the Ancient Eastern World, ‘London, 
1862-67, vol. ii,, p. 236). 
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help asserting that the ubiquitous influence of the 
Winged Globe was never revealed in a clearer 
manner by the brush or the chisel of an Oriental 
artist, 


We may further instance, as an example of the 
same ever-present influence, the incised stone of 
Damascus on which I have above pointed out the 
amalgamation of the Winged Globe with the 
Sacred Cone of the Semites.’_ If this Cone repre- 
sents the Great Goddess of Nature, herself con- 
sidered to be the spouse of the solar Baal whom 
the Winged Globe symbolizes, it may be asked 
how far the aim of the fusion of the two symbols is 
not to accentuate still further the figurative repre- 
sentation of this mythic combination. 

With greater reason the same explanation 
applies to the figure of Citium, if we agree to 
recognize therein a mutual filiation of the Winged 
Globe and the Sacred Tree, which we have so often 
seen placed one above another on the symbolic 
monuments of Western Asia. 


North of Phoenicia, in the very middle of Asia 
Minor—amongst those Khetas or Hittites whose 
monuments disclose a complete civilization hardly 
dreamt of thirty years ago—the Winged Globe, 
once more a Disk, is noticed on seals, ste/ez, sculp- 
tured slabs and bas-reliefs, in company with 





Fic, 116, Winerp Disk or Asta Minor, 
(Layarp, Afithra, pl. i., fig. 21.) 


religious subjects. Here, however, it is reproduced 
in a somewhat clumsy and inexact fashion, some- 


' See above, fig. 94, p. 185. 
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times even perverted in its essential characteristics. 
The Globe becomes more independent of wings; 
the latter, in some cases, serve rather as its sup- 
port than as its appendages ;' it changes also into, 
a Star inscribed in a circle. 

I will not dwell on these variations, the mean- 
ing of which is far from evident. Perhaps they 
originate in attempts to adapt the foreign symbol 
to local forms of worship; perhaps they are merely 
to be ascribed to a whim, or an oversight, of the 
native artist when dealing with foreign models. It 
is indeed generally admitted that Hittite art, like 
the art of Phoenicia, derived its inspirations from 
Egypt and Assyria. 

On approaching Mesopotamia we find the 
Winged Circle amongst the principal’ symbols 
brought into view on the bas-reliefs and cylinders 





Fic. 117. Wincep Circii or Assyria. 
(Lavarp. Aonuments of Nineveh, rst series, pl. vi.) 


of Assyria and Chaldeea. Sometimes it hovers 
above kings and priests, and again it presides at 
scenes of adoration and of sacrifice. The forms it 
assumes exhibit manifold variations, but these 
may be nearly all traced to two types. 

One of these presents to our view a Disk sur- 
mounted by a scroll whose extremities curl up- 
wards and thus produce the effect of two horns, 
not straightened out as in the Egyptian symbol, 


> Perrot et CHIPIEZ, vol. iv., fig. 356. 
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put curved in the manner of an inverted [onic 
column. Below the Disk, which sometimes takes 
the form of a Rosette, or a Wheel, a pennated tail 
opens out like a fan between two wavy or slightly 
bent appendages which fall obliquely from the 
upper part of the circle. 

The other type is distinguished by the presence 
of an anthropoid genius inscribed in the Disk be- 
tween the wings in such a manner that the horns 
seem to spring from his cap and the pennated tail 
forms a skirt with plaited flounces.’ According 
to the nature of the scenes where this personage 
appears his right hand is sometimes uplifted in an 
attitude of protection or of benediction, at other 
times he holds a crown or a bow; or again, assum- 
ing the ‘warlike attitude especially suited to the 





Fic. 118, ANTHROPOID WINGED CIRCLE, 
(Lavarp, <Afonuments of Nineveh, 18 series, pl, xiii.) 


divinities of Assyria, he lets fly a three-headed 
arrow.” 

Cuneiform texts elicit the fact that these Winged 
Globes are no longer exclusively a solar emblem, but 
that we are here in the presence of a divinity at once 
more abstract and more anthropomorphic than the 
sun: Assur at Nineveh, Bel or Ilu at Babylon, 


* According to M. Léon Heuzey (Reuve archbologigue, 1887, 
p. 256), these so-called plaited and goffered skirts of the 
Assyrian costume, are nothing but a fringed stuff with long 
locks of wool hung round the body like a shawl. 

* G. Rawuinson. ‘The Hive Great Monarchies, vol. ii,, DP. 235. 
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Perhaps this image even served to express the 
general idea of divinity, if we are to judge from its 
importance in the religious art of Mesopotamia ; 
sometimes, indeed, it there replaces the simple 
Disk, the Crescent, the Rouelle, the Cross, the Star, 
and the other symbols which in the field of the 
oldest cylinders are exhibited above divine per- 
sonages, altars, pyres, the Sacred Tree, and so 
forth. 

Yet the Winged Circles of the basin of the 
Euphrates, like those of Phoenicia and of Asia 
Minor, certainly originated in the valley of the 
Nile, It is there alone that they can be traced 
back to their simple and intelligible elements ; the 
Disk, the sparrow-hawk, the goat, and the aeus 
serpents. Moreover—whilst in Egypt the Winged 
Globe is met with on monuments dating from the 
sixth dynasty onwards*—it would be vainly 
sought for-in Mesopotamia under the first Chal- 
dzean Empire, and even under the first Assyrian 
Empire.” 

‘It is only from the time of the Sargonidee that 
it appears on seals and bas-reliefs. The foundin 
of Khorsabad, moreover, according to Mr. Layard, 
marks the epoch of the first appearance, in Assyrian 
art, of the Scarab, the Key of Life, the Lotus-flower, 
and the other symbols borrowed from Egypt.* 

Even the discovery of the Winged Globe on 
older monuments of Mesopotamia would not be 
an argument against the Egyptian origin of the 
symbol. The researches of Assyriology have 
shown the commencement of intercourse between 
Egypt and Chaldzea to belong to an extremely 


‘Lepsius.  Denkmaler aus <digypten and Aithiopien, 
vol. ii,, Bl. 12, figs. 116, 123, 135, 136. 

® See the classification instituted by M, J, Menant in his 
valuable work on Les pierres grautes de la Haute-Aste, 

> Layard. JVineveh and its remains. London, 1848-49, 
vol. ii,, pp. 213-14. 
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remote period. These relations secm to date, at 
least, from the time of Naram-Sin, the son of 
Sargon, who, according to a tablet of Nabonidos, 
confirmed by various chronological calculations, 
reigned in the land of Accad in the thirty-cighth 
century before our era? Some students even 
make them date from the atest of Telloh, whose 
monuments, discovered by M. de Sarzcc, are 
perhaps contemporary with the fourth Egyptian 
dynasty.? 

If anything is surprising, it is that the principal 
symbols of Egypt did not sooner make their way 
into Chaldean imagery, They must, in fact, have 
been spread abroad—long before the formation of 
the Assyrian Empire—with the ivories, seals, and 
gems brought from Egypt by the armies and 
caravans—witness the numerous Scarabs on the 
cartouches of Thothmes III.and of Amenophis III. 
discovered by modern explorers in the basin of 
the Tigris.® 


Several experts in these matters, amongst others 
MM. G. Rawlinson and J. Menant, have won- 
dered if the Winged Circle of Mesopotamia had not 
its prototype in the Sacred Bird with outstretched 
wings, which was led about in religious proces 
sions, and which already surmounts the standards 
sculptured at Telloh’ It is very certain that the 
Mesopotamian Disk, thanks to the presence of a 
pennated tail, exhibits an ornithomorphic cha- 
racter far more accentuated than that of the 
Winged Globe of Egypt. This similarity, how- 
ever, provided there be any grounds for maintaining 


‘ A, H, Saver, Religion ofthe ancient Babylonians, London, 
1887, pp, 21 and 137. 

*eTERRIEN DE LA CourEriz, da unknown King of Lagash, 
in the Babylonian and Oriental Record for August, 1890, p. 193 
ef Seq. 

° Lavarp, Mineweh and Babylon, London, 1853, chap. xii, 

‘J. Menanz, Pierres gravées, vol, it, p. 17. 
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that equivalent symbols tend to merge into one 
another, is merely a result of the importance attri- 
buted at an earlier date to the representation of the 
Sacred Bird in Mesopotamia. In other places,’ 
does not M. Menant record a faint analogy between. 
the combination of lines which cross in the sketch 
of the Winged Disk, and the group of cuneiform 
characters which gives the ideogram of the supreme 
Divinity as an eight-rayed star? Here again the 
general resemblance proves, not that the cunei- 
form sign gave rise to the symbol of the Winged 
Circle, but that the latter was, so to speak, some- 
times cast in the mould of the sign used to render 
the conception of the divinity; just as in Egypt it 
borrowed the outlines of another solar emblem, 
the flying Scarab? i 

However this may be, the very principle of thé 
ornithomorphic image is undeniably of Egyptian 
origin. It is Egypt alone that can have given the 
Assyrians the idea of introducing the Globé, 
ur@t, and horns, into the representation of the 
Sacred Bird. If any doubt remained in this re- 
spect, it would be dismissed by the examination 
of the intermediate forms which serve as a gradual 
transition between the Winged Globes of the two 
countries. ; 

In the rectilinear strokes terminating in a ball, 
or hook, which form the lower appendages of cer~ 
tain Winged Circles of Assyria, some people have 
thought they recognized an equivalent of the 
claws which hold a ring in the representation of 
the Egyptian vulture or sparrow-hawk.® There 


2 J, Mewant, Peterres gravées, vol, ii., p. 18. 

* M, Gaidoz thinks even that the Scarab may well have been 
the prototype of the Winged Globe (Ze dieu gaulois du soleil et le 
spmbolisme de la roue, Paris, 1886, p. 53.) To me it seems 
that the resemblance of the two symbols is better accounted 
for by the hypothesis of an independent origin and a subsequent 
Approximation. 

It is interesting to come across similar appendages, un- 
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would be nothing singular in the fact that the 
ornithomorphic Globe, having borrowed the wings 
of the Sacred Bird, had also appropriated its claws, 
Yet in by far the greater number of Asiatic Disks 

- these wavy or curved lines undeniably originate 
in the Egyptian wrei, as may be proved by 
comparing the two figures below, . 


Fic. 119. Ecyprian GLose. 
(Lurstus, Deukmiler, vol. iis, fig. 136.) 





Fic. 120, MEsororaMIAN GLoBE. 
(Layarp. Adithra, pl. xxxvi., fig, 13.) 


Jt remains to be explained how the Egyptian 
symbol of the sun became, in Mesopotamia, the 
figured representation of the supreme God. Mr. 
G. Rawlinson conjectures that the Assyrians drew 
a circle to designate eternity, then added wings to 
express omnipresence, and introduced the human 
figure to symbolize supreme wisdom,’ It is pos- 
sible, although indications are wanting in this 
respect, that a similar interpretation was applied 
to the Winged Globe in the sacerdotal schools of 
Babylon and of Tyre, during the period of meta- 
physical speculation, when Sanchoniathon defined, 
as a symbol of perpetual motion, the double pair of 


deniable survivals of the Egyptian wr@é, around Disks, Chris- 
tianized by the inscription of the Cross, or Chrism, which adorn 
the lintel of the door in Christian tombs of Syria (Leriany, 
Architecture, Mysticism and Myth, p, 268.) ‘ 

* G.Rawhinson. Zhe Mve Great Monarchtes, vol. ii, p, 23%. 
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wings belonging to certain divine figures derived by 
Phoenicia from the art of Mesopotamia, or of Egypt. 
But such subtle intentions would be sought for in 
vain among the early Assyrian artists, who made 
the ornithomorphie or anthropoid Disks. It is far 
more likely that, under the encroaching influence 
of Egyptian symbolism and art, they restricted 
themselves to copying, in order to represent their 
supreme god, the symbol which they knew to 
express the equivalent idea in the imagery of their 
neighbours. 

In Egypt itself the sun appeared from remote 
ages as the essential manifestation, the visible 
face, the “ Eye” of the One and only God. The 
whole mythology of Egypt, at the period of its 
complete development, had ended by becoming, 
to borrow an expression of M. Paul Pierret, a 
solar drama. Consequently, it is easy to under- 
stand that the Winged Globe—ze., the combi- 
nation of the principal images employed to 
represent the sun in the valley of the Nile—was 
adopted by the nations subject to the influence of 
Egypt in order to symbolize their own concep- 
tions of God in His highest manifestations. 


The career of the Winged Globe was not to 
cease here, 

We see in its reception by the Persians how 
symbols pass from one nation to another, and even 
from one cult to a rival form of worship. Till 
Cyrus overcame the second Babylonian Empire 
in 538 2c, Ahura Mazda, the omniscient lord, 
had been perhaps exclusively represented in wor- 
ship by the flame of the pyres, as was proper 
for a god “ similar to light in body and to truth in 
spirit.” Henceforth he assumes the symbol of Bel 


.?P, Prerrcr, Lssat sur la mythologie égyptienne. Paris, 
1876, p, (5. 
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and of Assur: the Winged Circle under one of the 
two forms given it by Assyria, but with modifica- 
tions which were generally improvements. In the 
anthropoid type, the Disk with its lower appen- 
dages becomes more and more of a waist-band 
with loose ends. All trace of horns disappears. 
The genius, inscribed in the circle, exchanges the 
close-fitting tunic and the low cap of the Assy- 
rians for the wide-sleeved dress and tiara of the 
Medes. Yet his attitude remains that of Assur. 
Sometimes, soaring above the royal chariot, the 
god shoots an arrow at wild beasts, or against the 
enemies of the sovereign; at other times his left 





Fie. x21, AHURA Mazpa, 
(Layard, ALthra, pl. in, fig. 32.) 


hand is uplifted, and in his right he holds a Lotus- 
flower, 

The other type also exhibits more graceful and 
freer forms, which may bear comparing with the 
best specimens of Phoenicia or of Egypt. M. 
Dieulafoy, moreover, has shown that the architec- 
ture and ornamentation of the Persians were fre- 
quently influenced by Egyptian art, taken at its 
very source and not in its Assyrian imitations,’ 


In Europe I am not aware that the Winged 
Globe has as yet been met with, except in the 
islands of the Mediterranean, whither it was 
directly introduced by the Phoenicians, Greece 


* Dreviaroy, L'art antigue de la Perse, 3x0 part, § ivy 
Pp. 33 ef seg. 
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does not seem to have accorded it rights of natu- 
ralization, although it adopted Asiatic symbols of 
smaller importance, or less widely spread, such as 
the gammadion, the trtscéle, the Thunderbolt and 
the Lotus. It is met with at Carthage, to be sure, 
on coins whose execution reveals the plastic in- 
fluence of Greek art." But these coins are too 
closely connected with the religions of Asia in 
their subject, their legend, and their symbol, to 
allow of our ascribing them to Hellenic civilization. 

The latter was doubtlessly acquainted with the 
symbol of the Disk, or of the solar Wheel. But 
Greek art was too anthropomorphic to give un- 
natural forms to the embodiments of its divine 
ideal. It therefore reserved monstrous bodies for 
monsters, and if it added wings to the shoulders 
of some of its gend¢, or gods, these were mere 
accessories which perverted neither the forms nor 
the proportions of the human figure. When it 
took from Asia symbolic combinations in which 
the Winged Globe was originally represented, it 
replaced it by the Thunderbolt, at once the weapon 
and the symbol of its own supreme god,—as in 
those capitals of the temple of Athene at Priene, 
where the Thunderbolt is suspended over the 
Sacred Tree and its two acolytes (see above, pl. 
iv,, figs. ¢ and ¢).? 


On seeing some representations of the Thunder- 


* Duc pez Luynzs. WVumismatique des Satrapies. Paris, 
1846, pl. i, figs. 1, 2, 33 pl. ii, figs. 3, 4, §.—-Barcnay V. 
Heap. Guide to the Coins of the Ancients, London, 1881, 
pl. xi, No, 40, and pl. lix., No, 33.—A coin of Iaetia, in Sicily, 
exhibits on the reverse a human face with two wings and three 
legs ; but this is a mere embellishment of the Asiatic ¢/viscd/e 
which, as we have seen, became the emblem of the island with 
three capes, 

* In the same plate we may follow the subsequent trans- 
formation of this symbolic detail which, on the tympanum of 
the church at Marigny (pl. iv., fig. 7) becomes a double branch 
on the top of the sacred tree, 
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bolt which recall in a remarkable manner the out- 
lines of the Winged Globe, it may be even asked 
if it was not owing to this latter symbol that the 
Greeks transformed into a Winged Spindle (fig. 122 
d and e) the Double Trident derived from Assyria 
(fig, 122 @), At any rate the transition, or, if it 
be preferred, the combination of the two symbols 
is met with in those coins of northern Africa 
where Greek art was so greatly impregnated with 
Phoenician types. Thus, on coins of Bocchus IL, 
King of Mauritania, figures are found which M. 
Lajard connected with the Winged Globe, and 
M. L. Miiller calls Thunderbolts, but which are 
really the result of a crossing between these two 
emblems (fig. 122 4 and ¢). 


a be a ¢ 
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Tic. 122, ComBINATION oF THE WinceD GLone AND THE 
Trunprrbout.’ 


There is a type of Jupiter filmens, which a tardy 
syncretism attempted to combine, in plastic art as 
in the worship, with the solar Baal of Tarsus, him- 
self represented by the Winged Globe, or rather by 
the winged god of Persian symbolism (fig. 123). 

It must not be forgotten, however, that here 
again we are in the very middle of Asia Minor, 


* a, On a coin of Faleri (Hunter, pl. 27, No, 16). ‘ 

band ¢ On Mauritanian coins (L. MULLER, Mmismatigue 
de risa Afrique. Copenhagen, vol. iii, p, 98, Nos, 8 
and 7). 

d, On a coin of Ptolemy Soter (L. MULLER, of. ci#., vol. i, 
Pp. 143, No. 371). 

¢, On a coin of Syracuse (BarcLay V. Heap. Coins in the 
British Museum, pl, 35, fig. 30). 
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and that this homage paid by local art to the great 
god of Hellenic culture did not react on the types 


of Europe. 
Even the Winged Wheel, of which the symbolism 





Fic. 123, Corn or Tarsus. . 


of our industrial arts makes so frequent use, only 
appears by way of exception on Greek and Roman 
monuments, if we leave out the sort of velocipede 
on which Triptolemus rides; and even in these 
rare instances it appears merely as the abbrevia- 
tion of a chariot, or as a symbol of motion, and in 
no case can it be connected with the Winged Circle 
which, on certain Asiatic monuments, originates 
in the Egyptian Globe.! 

On the other hand, the plastic influence of the 
Winged Globe seems to have spread far further 
than the figures in which we find it literally repro- 
duced. M, Gaidoz has pointed out certain repre- 
sentations of Ixion on the Wheel which might well 
have been taken from the type of the Assyrian 
god inscribed in the Disk.? Perhaps we should 
attribute to the same origin the halo of glory which 
the Christians borrowed from classic art, to sur- 
round therewith the head, or body, of their super- 
human beings, 

To be sure, the earliest idea of the “glory” may 


> See, in the Monuments znédits, by Raoul Rochette (Paris, 
1833) the scene of the judgment of Orestes (pl. xl, fig. 1), 
where Minerva leans on a winged wheel, which, in the author's 
opinion, denotes the chariot of the goddess; see also (same 
work, pl. xliii., fig. 2) the personage who seems to advance 
with the help of winged wheels placed under his feet, 

* Synbolisme de la roue, p. 44. 
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have been directly furnished by certain aspects of 
the sun. Velleius Paterculus relates, that “at 
the moment when Augustus entered Rome the 
are of the sun, symmetrically curved round his 
head, was seen to form a crown of the colour of 
the rainbow.” But it is none the less the case 
that the manner in which the Aureole encircles the 
bust of Assyrian divinities refers us directly to 
the ring which serves Ahura Mazda or Assur as 
a girdle, and which represents, as I have shown 
above, the circumference of the Winged Glabe,'— 
save that the disk has here discarded its wings 
and bristles with rays instead, 





Fic, 124. MrsoporaMIAN AURIOLA, 
(Menant. Pierres graves, vol, ii, fig. 45.) 


It should be remarked that in the Assyrian 
Aureoles, the rays, instead of widening in diverging 
from the centre, grow narrower as they get further 
from it. It is this peculiarity, equally observable 
in classic and in Christian art,? that permitted of 
tracing their Aureoles to the analogous symbol 
represented in Assyria from the fourth century 
before our era.? 

In India, although its symbolism does not seem 
to have adopted the Winged Globe, we likewise 


- 1 Cf. the image of Assur in the cylinder reproduced above, 
fig. 119, 

* Dipron. Lconographie chrétienne. Paris, 1843, p. 13. 

° J. Mewanr, Lierres gravets, vol. ii, pp. 55, 56. 
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meet with certain traditional types which may 
perhaps have been subjected to the influence of 
the old Egyptian symbol. 

Thus, ina representation of Vishnu, in his avatar 
of the tortoise, I have noticed, at the Musée 
Guimet, a sort of wrapper, fashioned after the 
girdle with loose ends which characterizes the 
winged genius of Persia, The lower part of the 
body is formed of a carapace which recalls at 
once the tail of the Winged Disk and that of the 
Scarab, The wings are wanting, but their place 





Fic, 125, Avatar or Visunv. 
(Guienravur, pl. ix, fig. 47.) 


is taken by two supplementary arms, in confor- 
mity with the usual conventions of Hindu pictorial 
art. 

Elsewhere it is the chakra or solar Disk whose 


~ 


Fic, 126, Cuakra or Visinu. 
(Moor. Hindu Pantheon, pi. ix., fig, 1.) 


lateral appendages, representing leaves, or flames, 
assume the appearance, or at least take the place, 
of the wings in the Winged Globe. These repreé 
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sentations are, in truth, comparatively modern, 
but it is probable that their type is extremely old. 

It is, however, above all in the ‘véswla—that 
Caduceus of Indiaas it has sometimes been termed 
—that we will have occasion to note an evident 
intervention of the Winged Globe amongst the 
original creations of Hindu symbolism. 


In the New World I hardly know of more than 
one figure which bears an unquestionable resem- 
blance to the Winged Globe; this is a human 
face, furnished with small pennated wings and a 
formidable pair of moustaches, which two English 
travellers, Messrs. Pim and Seeman, observed cut 
in a rock at New Segovia in Central America, 





Tic. 127, 
(Journal of the Roy. As. Soc, London, vol. xvii, 
‘ (new series), p. 397+) 


Mr. Robert Sewell considers that these mous- 
taches are imitations of Assyrian scrolls, or Egyp- 
tian «vei. But here the resemblance may well 
be accidental, and the choice of a globe or face, 
provided with wings or feathers with a view to 
typify the sun, is too simple a combination for 
it not to have been possible to occur independently 
in the symbolism of nations unknown to one 
another. 

On the other hand, M. d’Lichthal thought he 
discovered in the ruins of a sanctuary at Ocosingo, 


,, | arly Buddhist Symbolism, in the Journal of the Roy, Astat. 
Soe,, vol. xviii., (new series), p. 397. 
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near Palenque, a fragment of the wing of a globe 
sculptured above a doorway.’ But the globe is 
far from being depicted with such distinctness as 
to permit of our accepting this conclusion. 

Finally, we find amongst the bas-reliefs of 
Uxmal, in Yucatan, a geometric design whose 
lower appendage suggests in a striking manner 
the penhated tail of certain Assyrian, Phoenician, 
and Persian Globes.? These, however, are isolated 
details, and it is the whole of the combination 
represented by the Winged Globe which must be 
found in all desirable conditions of authenticity ere 
we can deduce a case of real transmission. 





Fig, 128, Soran Sympou at UXxMan. 
(Publications of the vee of eres vol, ti, pl 87, 
0. 5. 


Il. Tue Onicins or Tim Capucrus, 


The Caduceus is one of the symbolic figures 
which have tried in the highest degree the patience 
of scholars. Its classic appearance of a winged 
rod, round which two serpents are symmetrically 
entwined, is very far removed from its primitive 
form. 

Greek monuments make known to us a period 
when it consisted of a circle, or a disk, placed on 


* Reoue archéologique for 1868, vol. xi, (new series), p. 490. 
® See above, figs. 117, 118, 121, 123, also 1348, and 136, 
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the top of a stick, and surmounted by a crescent, 
making thus a kind of figure 8 open at the top, 8. 

In a still more remote age it seems to have 
formed a flowered bar with three leaves, rpirérados, 
as Homer says. 

Through what influence were these three leaves 
transformed into a disk, surmounted by an incom- 
plete circle ? 

The fatter form appears so often on the 
Pheenician monuments that we are forced to 
wonder, with M. Perrdt, “whether the Caduceus 

* was borrowed by the Phoenicians from Greece and 
its Hermes, or whether the latter did not rather 


© 
Fic, 129, GRovK Vie, 130. Punte 
Capuceus, * Canucrvs, 
(Overneck, Kunstmythologie, (Prrror et Crrrprez, 
pl. xxxvi,, fig. 6.) vol. iii, p, 232.) 


appropriate this attribute from some eastern god, 
his elder by many centuries,” * 
» MM. Perrot and Chipiez seem themselves to give 
a decisive answer to their question when, in a later 
volume, they show us the Caduceus on Hittite 
monuments of Asia Minor, where no one can 
dream of importations from Greece.* 

At Carthage the Caduceus is nearly always 
associated with the Sacred Cone on sée/ai dedicated 


> Perrot et Cuprez, vol. ili, p. 463. 
* Perrot el Curing, vol, iv, (Juaée, Syrie, ete,, igs. 274 
and 353), 
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either to Tanit ‘the face of Baal,” or conjointly to 
Baal Hamman and Tanit. If it is likely that 
this Cone stands for the symbol of Tanit, would it 
be rash to assume that the Caduceus represents 
either the companion of the Great Goddess of 
Carthage, the Phoenician god of the sun, or of the 
solar heat, Baal Hamman—or the usual hypostasis 
of Baal Hamman, his “messenger” or “angel,” 
Malac Baal '—or, finally, the third personage of the 
triad composed of Baal, Tanit, and Iol or Iolatis, 
the divine solar infant, lost and found by turns. 
like Atys and Adonis elsewhere ?* 

In all these cases the Caduceus might form the 
symbol of a solar divinity, and what strengthens. 
this assumption is the fact that on some Libyan 
stelat the two Caducei which flank the Cone are 
sometimes replaced by Wheels arranged in the 
same manner,* 

Does not the Caduceus of the Grecks seem like- 
wise to have been an essentially solar emblem ? 
According to the words of Homer it was a rod of 
gold which alternately “charms the eyes of men 
and calls them from their slumbers ;” ! it lures the 
dead to Hades, and can bring them back to the 
light of day; lastly, like a real magic wand, it 
changes all it touches into gold. I in no wise 
infer therefrom that Hermes was a solar god, or 
even a god of the sun when below the horizon, 
With the Greeks themselves, however, tradition 
makes out that the Caduceus had been given him 
by Apollo in return for the lyre. 

Perhaps the Phoenician Caduceus passed to the 
hand of ee amongst those Greek colonists. 


. 1 

Py, borer ciange @Astart, in the Laculté de ihéologie 
protestante & M, Edouard Reuss, Paris, 1879, pp. 52-54. 

° Fr. Lenorwant. Gasette archéologigieé, 1876, p. 127. 

® Corpus inscriptionum semitic, fasc. iv. 1889; tab. liv, 
fig. 368, 
* Adyssef,.v., Mnes 47, 48, 
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of Cyrenaica who contributed more or less 
towards introducing Punic, and even Egyptian 
elements into the religion as into the mythology 
of the Hellenes Perhaps, too, the transmission 
was brought about on Greek soil through direct 
intercourse with Phoenician traders, who cannot 
but have diffused, with their religious and artistic 
‘products, the attributes of their own national 
divinities.? 


Is it possible to retrace still further the history 


of the Caduceus ? 
Numerous origins and manifold antecedents 


1 Maury. Histoire des religions dela Groce antique. Paris, 

1859, vol, iL, p. 265 ef seg. ; : 

It is not even necessary for the Greeks to have believed in 
the identity of Hermes with the foieign divinity from whom 
they thus derived the Caduceus, It is, however, proper to 
point out that the analogies between Hermes and Baal Hamman 
were too numerous not to have struck their respective wor- 
shippers when once these gods came into contact with one 
another. Both are united to the goddess of love, Aphrodite- 
Astarte. Both have the 1am as their sacred animal ; this latter 
feature belongs to them in common with the Ammon of the 
Libyans and the Ammon-Ra of the Egyptians, The divinity 
who patronized the business dealings of the Phoenicians must 
have easily passed, in the eyes of the Grecks, for the god of 
commerce, and we know that Hermes appropriated this function 
in post Homeric times. 

As for Malac Baal, M. Ph, Berger reminds us that he was, 
like Hermes, an initiator, an intermediate agent between 
mankind, and the superior divinity (L’ange d’Astarte, loc. cit, 
pp. 52-54). Both are represented and even personified by sedar 
and Aermata, or bethels. Both assume, at times, the human 
figure with wings, save that Greek art placed the latter on the 
heels of its god; just as, in the Caduceus, it chdnged the position 
of the wings of the Winged Globe. ee % 

It may be added that the Greeks thenitielves pee been 
impressed with this analogy between thg messenger of *Zeus 
and the hypostasis of Baal Hamman, for Pauganias (Z/is, xv.) 
informs us that in the prytaneum of Olympia they rendered 
homage to Hera-Ammonia (probably Tanit), aid to Parammon, 
divinities of Libya. “ Parammon,” he adds, “ts @ surname of 
Eermes.” 
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have been attributed to it. It has alternately been 
considered to be an equivalent of the Thunderbolt, 
a form of the Sacred Tree, a contraction of the 
Scarab, a combination of the solar Globe and the 
Crescent of the moon, and so forth. All these deri- 
vations may have some foundation in fact. I once 
.attempted to connect it with the Winged Globe, 
‘as a mere hypothesis, to be sure, but in terms 
perhaps too affirmative for want of having taken 
sufficiently into consideration the intervention of 
other figures in the genesis of its forms, I would 
now be more inclined to admit that it was first of 
all an instrument, a weapon, a religious, or military, 
ensign, gradually modified by coming into contact 
with other figured representations, amongst which 
was the Winged Globe. 

Bas-reliefs of Assyria exhibit military ensigns, 
prototypes, perhaps, of the Constantinian /adarum, 
which consist of a large ring placed on the top of 
a staff, and girt with two loose bandelets (fig, 131). 





Fic, 131, AssyriAN STANDARD. 


On the top of this ring—which M. Perrot has 
no hesitation in comparing with the circle form- 
ing the girdle of Assur in certain solar adapta- 
tions of the Winged Globe (see above, fig, 118)— 
place either the horns symbolical of divine power 


» Bulletin de Acad, roy. de Belgique, vol, xvi, (1888), p. 638 
ek 50g. 
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amongst the Mesopotamians, or the Crescent, so 
frequently coupled with the Globe in the religious 
imagery of the Phoenicians, and the result will be 
unquestionably the image of the Punic Caduceus. 
On Hittite monuments Caducei are noticed which 
are terminated by a Globe-in relief, surmounted by 
a real pair of horns—a peculiarity which we again 
meet with on a Tyrian amphora reproduced in 


L) 
Fig 132. Hirrire Fic, 133, VARIETY OF 
Capuccrus. GRULK CADUCLUS. 
(Perrot et Cuirinz, vol. iv., (Aonuments cér amogr., vol. 
fig, 353.) ii, pl. 36 4.) 


De Witte and Lenormant’s Monuments cévanto- 


graphiques. 
The result is the same if we invert certain solar 





Fic, 134," 


Globes of Phoenicia, which are merely an abbrevia- 
tion of the Winged Globe of Egypt, as is easily seen 
from the two wv@us snakes which encircle them, 


> a, See above, fig, 113; 4, Sardinian scarab (ProRRoT et 
Curpinz, vol, it, fig. 464). 
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and the tufts of feathers by which they are sur- 
mounted (fig. 134). 

The very wre here form the counterpart of 
the loose scrolls below the Phoenician Caduceus 
(fig. 135 @ and 4), as also underneath the Assyrian 
ensign (fig. 131), and which are still noticeable in 
the steyzmata of some Greek Caducei. 

We find, ona Sardinian cylinder, reproduced by 
MM. Perrot et Chipiez, a curious alteration of the 
Winged Globe, in which the ornithomorphic appen- 
dages are reduced to a reticular or pennated tail 
(fig. 134.6). Putting aside the horns, which have 
at the same time assumed the aspect of a fork, we 
cannot but be struck by the resemblance of this 
symbol to those of the Phoenician Caducei, where 
the Disk seems to be supported by a conical stem 
(fig. 135 @). In other places the horns are want- 


a é 


@ 
/) 





Fic. 135. Capuctes Linyqugs, 


(A. W.S, Vaux. Phenician inscript, pli, fig. 2, and 
pl. vii, fig. 20.) 


ing, notably in a Globe of Persepolis, which also 
rests on a triangular tail; here, however, the wre 
are lowered in such a mafiner as to form more 
plainly the transition from the bandelets (fig. 136). 

It is worth while remarking that the Winged 
“Globe was sometimes borne as a standard at the 
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end of a staff (figs. 138 and 139), in the manner of 
the Caduceus and the Assyrian ensign, 





Fic, 136. Persepovitan ScuLPrure. 
(Gurionraut, Of, cét,, t iv., pl. xxii, fig. 117 a.) 


Does it follow that the Caduccus was necessarily 
a derivation of the Winged Globe? One might 
equally admit—and it is on this point I want to 
insist—that it had an independent origin, and, 
at a later date, came under the influence of the 
Winged Globe, or, reciprocally, that certain repro- 
ductions of the Winged Globe were modified on 
coming into contact with it.’ 

It must indeed be mentioned that M. Ph. 
Berger was able, with the same degree of likeli- 
hood, to connect the antecedents of the Caduceus 
among the Phoenicians with the ashérah, Ze, with 
the stake entwined with bandelets (figs. 63, 79), 
and with the other analogous semelacra which we 
saw representing among the Syrians the goddess 
of the earth, or of Nature,’ 

In support of this opinion, or rather of the 
assumption that there is a transition from the 
Sacred Tree surmounted by the solar Disk to the 
Caduceus of the Phoenicians and the Hittites, I 
have here brought together three figures taken 
from cylinders found in Asia Minor. 


> On some coins of Carthage the Caduceus alternates with 
the Winged Globe above the hose. (Hunrmr, tab, xv, 
No. 14, and Lajarp, pl. xlv., No. 5.) 

® Gazette archéologique for 1880, p. 127. 
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In the first (fig. 137) the Sacred Tree is still 
plainly recognizable below the solar Disk; in the 





Fic, 137. Fic, 138, Fig. 139." 


second (fig. 138) it supports the latter; in the 
third (fig, 139) we find nothing more than a stick 
supporting the Winged Disk in the manner of a 
standard. 

Let us now place side by side with these 
symbolic representations the following figures 
taken from Mesopotamian cylinders. 


a 





Fic, 140, MzsororaMian CYLINDERS.” 


The wings of the Globe have here disappeared : 
on the other hand the figures ¢ and 4, which are 
unquestionably connected with the rudimentary 
forms of the Sacred Tree (cf. above, fig. 61) draw 


VLayarp, Mithra, pl. xxxiii, fig. 4.—Ip., Zoid, pl. lvii, 
fig. 5 —J. Menant. uerres gravées, fig, 112. 
? a, Collection de Clerg, vol, i., pl. xxxi,, fig. 330; 4, PERROT 
et Currinz, vol, ii, p 3423 ¢ Layarp. Adthra, pl. xxxviii., 


fig. 2, 
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nearer at the same time to the Caduceus, as this 
last emblem appears in fig. ¢ under the form of a 
mace, 

Whether we have here at last the prototype of 
the Caduceus, or whether we are once again in the 
presence of other figurative representations which 
had merely felt the influence of this mysterious 
emblem, is a question which the relative age of the 
monuments concerned can alone decide. If, how- 
ever, as everything goes to prove, it is to Mesopo- 
tamia that we must go for the earliest types of the 
Caduceus, nothing prevents us from assuming that 
the latter came directly from Asia Minor to Greece, 
without passing through the medium of the 
Libyan Caduceus. 

As for the latest transformation which Greek 
art caused the Caduceus to undergo, it may be 
questioned if the introduction of the serpents and 
wings is not here evidence of a phenomenon of 
symbolic atavism, a return to old, or foreign, forms ; 
or even of the persistency of a plastic tradition 
whose intermediate links have not come down to 
us. According to some writers the serpents of the 
classic Caduceus would be due to a transformation 
of the stemmata or scrolls which hang beneath the 
Circle, Now,as I have above shown, these latter, 
in the Winged Globes of Western Asia, are them- 
selves a metamorphosis of the Egyptian uve, 
It must be also borne in mind that the serpent 
twined round the end of a pole forms the symbol 
of Baal Hamman in the Punic imagery.’ On 
the other hand, Fergusson alleges having noticed 
live serpents intertwined in this manner; the 
Greek artist would therefore have done nothing 
more than adjust to the Caduceus an image pro- 
vided by real life? ; 

‘Pu, Bercer. La Trinité carthaginotse in the Gasetle 


archéologique for 1879, P. 135. 
* Tree and Serpent Worship, Appendix. 
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At any rate, it is owing to this cesthetic trans- 
formation that the Caduceus was preserved until 
our own times to represent two functions of the 
ancient Hermes, which are more in vogue than 
ever with the human race, industry and commerce, 
Even in the matter of symbols nothing dies which 
deserves to live, and is capable of transformation. 

In India, likewise, the Caduceus has survived to 
the present time under the form of two serpents 
intertwined. M. Guimet has found numerous 
specimens amongst the carvings placed as ex voto 
in the Vishnu temples of southern India? It is 
probable that this symbol was introduced into 
India in the track of Alexander. It is found, 
indeed, on the coins of Sophytes, a native prince 
who copied the monetary types of the Seleucid 
kings, and it continued to be reproduced without 
interruption in the coinage of the Indo-Scythic 
sovereigns. But it is also met with in India under 
a simpler form which, like the earlier type of the 
Greek Caduceus, seems to be connected with the 


a b ¢ 
Fic. 141, Varieties oF Inpian Capucti.? 


Asiatic Caduceus formed of a Disk surmounted by 
a Crescent. This combination, which is sometimes 


* Huit jours aux Indes, in the Tour du Monde for 1885, 1st 
part, p. 244.—See also Riverr Carnac, Zhe Snake Symbol 
in India, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
1879, part i, pl. vi, fig. 4. 

@, Percy GARDNER, Cotns tu the British Museum, Greek 
and Scythie Kings of India and Baciria, ph. xxii., fig. 9. 

4, Senart, Journal astatique, 1875, vol, vi., p. 137+ 

¢, Riverr Carwac, Cotns of the Sunga or Mitra dynasty, in 
the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1880, vol. xlix., 
pl. ix, fig, x9. 
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placed on the top of a staff, and sometimes isolated 
like our astronomical sign ¥, appears to have been 
confounded at an early date with the Buddhist 
trisuda, whose manifold transformations deserve a 
chapter for themselves, 


JII. Tue TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE TRISULA. 


I have already referred to the importance of the 
Trident in the symbolism of Hinduism where, 
under the name ¢visea (év¢ three, and saa point, 
spear, or pale) it occurs amongst the most impor- 
tant attributes of Siva. This emblem exhibits no 
peculiarity of form here; it might as well figure 
in the hands of Hades, or of Poscidon. This is 
not the case, however, with respect to the Buddhist 
trisule or, at least, the symbol which bears this 
name amongst the Buddhists. 

The ¢risula of the Buddhists, termed also vara- 
hamana, “a crescent,” may be described, in its 


& 


fic. 142. Tun TRISULA. 


simplest form, as an omdcron surmounted by an 
ounege. 

It is, however, rarely met with under such a 
simple form. The upper are of the omicron, or 
rather of the disk, is nearly always flanked by two 
small circles, or by two horizontal strokes which 
often assume the appearance of two leaves or small 
wings (fig. 143 e¢ seg.). The points of the omega 
change into /leurons; the disk itself rests on a 
staff or pedestal, and from its lower are fall two 
spires similar to serpents’ tails, the ends of which 
are sometimes curved upwards (fig. 143), and 
sometimes downwards (fig, 154). 
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At times the “sw/a appears to have only an 
ornamentive significance. Thus we see it crown- 
ing balustrades and porticoes, adorning sword- 





Fic. 143, TRISULA OF AMARAYATL 


(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xviii. (new series), 
fig. x.) 


scabbards, and forming necklace-pendants and 
ear-rings.' But in most cases it unquestionably 
discharges the function of a symbol, and even of 
a religious symbol. Engraved on numerous coins ‘ 
by the side of religious emblems and images, it 
stands at the beginning and end of votive inscrip- 
tions in the caves of Western India? The sculp- 





Fic. 144. TRISULA ON BLAZING PILLAR, 
(Fercusson. Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. \xxi.) 


tures of the bas-reliefs exhibit it, in turn, on the 
staff of banners, on the back of an elephant, on an 
altar where homage is paid to it, and, lastly, ona 
pillar from which flames emerge (fig, 144). At 

2 A. CunnincHam. The Stupa of Barhut, London, 1879, 


pl. xlix, fig, ro; pl. L, figs. 5 and 6, 
* Buc. Burnour, Le Lotus de fa Bonne Lot, p. 626. 
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Bharhut it occurs above the throne of Buddha. 
At Amaravati it is one of the signs cut on the 
sole of the Master's feet." 

The oldest representations of the zréswda are 
found—in conjunction with the principal symbols 
of Buddhism, the swastika, the stupa, the Sacred 
Tree, and so forth—on the coins of Krananda,’ a 
native sovereign contemporary with Alexander or 
the earliest Seleucid kings. 





Fie, 145. Com or Krananpa, 


Nevertheless the ¢rzsu/a was far from being 
solely used by the Buddhists, In caves it is 
sometimes placed near symbols of the solar wor- 
ship, and on the coins of the Indo-Scythic princes 
it is not only struck beside images of the Hindu 
god Siva but, what at first surprises us, beside 
those of Greek divinities, such as Zeus;° it is, 
moreover, possible that it became a mere mone- 
tary sign, as often happens with religious symbols 


used in coinage. 
Among the Jains, who have so many affinities 


1 A.Cunnincnam, Zhe Stupa of Bharhut,and J, Fercusson. 
Tree and Serpent Worship, 1st yol., with plates. London, 1868, 
passim.—Cf, engraving of our frontispiece. 

® Edwaid Thomas has maintained that Krananda was iden- 
tical with the Xandrames of Diodorus (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, vol. i, new series, p. 477, On 
the identity of Xandrames and Kyrananda), which would make 
this coin earlier than the year 317 3.c,—Wilson, on his 
side, makes Xandrames to be Chandragupta, the ancestor of 
Asoka (Introduction to the translation of the Mfdiarakshasa, 
The Theatre of the Hindus, vol, ii, 131, 132). 

* Perey GARDNER. Cots in the British Museum, Greek 
aud Seythie Kings of India and Bactria, pp. 106 and 107. 
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with Buddhism, the twenty-fourth and last of the 
Tivthankaras or legendary saints of the sect has 
the vardhamana as a symbol; this personage even 
bears, according to Colebrook, the surname of 
Trisula. 

It may be wondered, at first sight, that the 
innumerable texts left by Buddhism give us no 
positive information with regard to the meaning 
and origin of the ¢visula. Few symbols have 
given rise, in our own times, to more varied ex- 
planations. 

Some have seen therein the monogram of 
Buddha;* others the symbol of the dharma, the 
Law, which sums up the doctrine of Buddhism ;* 
others again a representation of the zvi-ratna, the 
threefold jewel formed by Buddha, his Law, and his 
Church.* There are those who have discovered 
in the ¢résuda the juxtaposition of the dharma 
chakra, the “ Wheel of the Law” to the ancient 
letter 4, y, which itself is said to stand for the 
mystic formula ye dharma® Some scholars think 
they recognize in it the combination of five letters 
symbolizing respectively intelligence (a) and the 
four component elements of matter, air (ya), fire 
(va), water (va), and earth (/z).° 

Eugene Burnouf thought he found therein the 
vardhamana kaya, “the Propitious One,” one of 
the sixty-five signs which, according to Buddhist 


> ConeBRooK, Observations on the Jainas, in the Asiatic 
Researches. London, 1809, vol. vii., p. 306. 

2 J, Fercusson. Description of the Amaravatt Tope, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London (vol. iii, of new 
series, p, 162), 

® Epw. THomas, in vol. iv. (new series) of the Mimismatic 
Chronicle, p. 282, foot-note, 

* A. Cunnincuam, The Stipa of Barhut, p. t11. 

*¥.Pincorr, Zhe Zri-Ratna, in the Journal of the Rayal 
Asiatic Society. London, vol, x1x. (new series), p, 242, 

* A. Cunnincuam, Zhe TZopes of Central India, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socety, London (vol, xiii, 1st 
series), p. 114. 
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tradition, adorn the impression of Buddha's 
foot. 

Finally, according to some writers, we must 
seek its origins amongst the less abstract images 
of the naturalistic forms of worship which preceded 
Buddhism.—M. Kern, laying stress on the actual 
meaning of vardhamana, the present participle of 
a verb signifying “to grow or increase,” makes it 
the image of the “horned moon,” and sees in the 
central protuberance of the ¢vésuda the nose with 
which we ourselves sometimes adorn the represen- 
tation of the lunar crescent }.? Edward Thomas 
seeks therein “an ideal combination of the sun 
and moon;” the alteration of the primitive form 
would, according 10 him, be due to a modification 
in the forms of worship, or to the overthrowing 
of the sovereigns termed Lunar bya Solar dynasty.’ 

Mr. Burgess recognizes therein an image of the 
Thunderbolt ;* Sir George Birdwood, a phallic 
emblem, or else the Tree of Life;* Mr. Monier 
Williams, the Two Feet of Vishnu, with a star or 
embossment in the middle.” 

Lastly, M. Beal takes it for the superposition of 
the Flame on the Lotus-flower, and M. Senart, of 
the Trident on the Wheel. 


' Euc, Burnour. Le Lotus dele Bonne Loi, Paris, 1852, 
p. 627. 

* Kuru, Der Buddhismus, German ttanslation by Jacobi, 
Leipzig, 1884, vol. ii,, pp. 241-242. 

‘Epw., Tuomas, Ox the identity of Xandrames and 
Krananda, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
vol, i, (new series), pp. 483-484. 

* Buretss. Archeological Report on Elura. 

* Sir Georcz Birpwoop, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Soctety. London, vol, xviii. (new series), p. 407, 

6 Quoted by Mr, Greg. Archeologia. London, 18835, vol. 
xviii, p. 320. 

78, Bean, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the East. 
London, 1871, p. 11.—E. Sewart, Zssad sur la légende du 
Err vida in vol. vi, of the Journal Astatique, Pais, 1875, 
p. 184, 

R 
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Among all these more or less contradictory 
opinions the interpretation of M. Senart is not 
only the simplest and most rational, but it is also 
strictly Confirmed by the evidence of the monu- 
ments. There are many ¢vis#das in which the 
upper part of the figure is separated from the Disk, 
some again in which it assumes distinctly angular 
forms $, instead of the rounded shape of the 
omega, w; there are others, finally, in which it 
becomes beyond doubt a Trident, as amongst 
the sculptures of Buddha Gaya and of Boro- 
Budur! 

The Trident superposed upon the Disk is also 
met with upon the coins of the anonymous prince 


O 


Fic, 146. Scutpiurc or BuppHa GayA. 
(Numismatic Chronicle, vol, xx. (new series), pl. ii, No. 37.) 


known by his title of Basileus Séter Megas, and on 
those of several native kings.’ 

The only point on which I have some doubt is 
when M. Senart puts forward the Trident as the 
original feature, and, so to speak, the primitive 
nucleus of the Hindu ¢résuda,—which would make 
it, at least in its origin, an essentially Sivait symbol, 
destined to represent the flash of the lightning. — 
As for myself, I should be more inclined to seek 
this nucleus in the Disk, and, consequently, to 
connect the ¢vis#/e@ with the solar symbols. 


> Boro-Baedoer op het elland Java. Leyden, 1873, Atlas, 
pl. ccexvi. 

* Percy GARDNER. Of. eit, pl. xxiv,, figs. 1-6, See also 
Senart. Journal Asiaiique. Paris, 1875, vol. vi, p. 188. 
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From the most remote times the worship of the 
sun was widely spread throughout India, and, as 
nearly everywhere else, the sun was first of all 
represented there by a Disk, as may be seen 
from the sculptures of the ancient caves, and the 
ingots used for bartering before the introduction of 
coins properly so-called,’ At a later date the Disk 
became a Wheel, and the Buddhists, who applied 
so many solar images and symbols to their form 
of worship, made it the Wéheel of the Law, “formed 
of a thousand spokes darting out a thousand 
tays.” 

The secondary character of the omega (or Tri- 
dent) in the ¢vzsuda plainly follows from certain 
figures brought into view by Edward Thomas in 





Fig, 147. Ancimntr Con, Fic. 148, Cavn or Baya, 


(Numismatic Cheoniee, vol, xx. (new series), pl. il, 
figs, 39 and 40.) 


his valuable work on the solar symbols of India. 
These are circles drawn between four omegas, 
One of these circles exhibits four arrows radiating 
from the circle between the crescents, 

These figures indicate clearly the function of the 
Trident in the ¢vése/a. Doubtlessly, in the hands 
of Siva—as formerly in the hands of Neptune, and, 
at a still earlier period, in those of the Assyrian 
god of the air and the storm—the Trident must 
symbolize the flash of the lightning. But may it not 
be questioned whether, considered apart, it should 


_ ' Epwarp Tuomas. Zhe earliest Indian Coinage, in vol. 
iv. (new series) of the Wumismatic Chronitle, p. 271. See also 
his article in vol, xx. of same series, Zhe Jndian Steastiha, 
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not be held to be, ina wider sense, the image of a 
Three-tongued Flame, and, consequently, when 
coupled with the Disk, an emblem of fire, or of 
solar radiation ? 

Among the sculptures of Boro-Budur, in the 
island of Java, the Trident, which in some religious 
scenes is exhibited above the Disk, or Rosette, is 
replaced at times by a Three-pointed Flame," 
Eug. Burnouf had already noticed, in the coloured 
representations of the Buddhas of Nepaul, that 
the headdress of the Master exhibits a ball termi- 
nating above in a kind of flame, and that on 
many Singhalese statues this flame takes the shape 
of “a kind of lyre or trident.”* Finally, according 
to Mr, Beal, the ¢vzsw/a personifies, amongst the 
Buddhists of the north, the heaven of pure flame 
superposed upon the heaven of the sun. 

The ¢visela is then certainly a Hindu symbol. 
It seems, however, to have felt, at an early date, 
the influence of the Caduceus. Perhaps even it 
was in order to approach the latter in appearance 
that the primitive Trident of the Hindu symbol 
assumed the rounded forms of the omega and 
placed itself in direct contact with the Disk. 

Those who have some hesitation in admitting 
the possibility of discovering in a complex sym- 
bol the traces of a double antecedent—as we find 
in a child the characteristic features of both its 
parents—need only cast a glance over the following 
picture whose contents I have taken from the 
coinage and figured monuments of India. 

I wish to call especial attention to the figures @ 
and ¢, They resemble one another so closely that 
writers commonly rank the former as a Zvisula 


| Bore-Boudour op ret eland Jaua, Auias, pl. cclxxx,, fig. 
Too. 

? Ii. Burnour, Le Lotus de la Bonne Lois $39. 

°S, Baan, 4 Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from ihe Chinese, 


p. 1. 
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when they find it on the coins of certain Indo- 
Scythic princes. Yet there is no doubt but that it 
is directly connected with the Caduceus, More- 


meen 


Fic, 149. Capucrr anp Trisuzas.' 


over, Fergusson himself has written with respect 
to the ¢résdle :—“It bears a singular resemblance 
to the sign of the planet Mercury, or to the 
Caduceus of the god who bears this name.” ? 

It is also representations of serpents intertwined, 
closely allied to the Caduceus, which supply us with 
the earliest type of the lower appendages, in the 
shape of spires, observed in the ¢v2sedas of Sanchi 
and Amaravati (fg. 143 and 154). 

On the other hand, the most complex forms of 
the ¢vésuda exhibit an unquestionable likeness to 


» a, Coin of Sophytes (Prrcy Garner, pl. i, fig, 3). 
d, Ancient ingot (Wimismatie Chronicle, vol, iv., new series, 
pl. xi., fig, 28), 
4 a coin (Numismatic Cha oniele, vol. iv., new series, pl, xi, 
T 


d, Coin of Azes (Percy Garpner, pl. xx, fig, 2). 

é, Coin of Krananda (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol, i, new series, p. 475). 

J, Ona sculptured altar at Sanchi (Percusson. Ziee and 
Serpent Worship, Atlas, pl. xxv., fig. 3). 

g, On the pole of a standard at Sanchi (CunnincHAm. 
The Bhilsa Topes, pl. xxxii., fig. 8). 

4, On the pole of a standard of Sanchi (Fercusson, Zvee 
and Serpent Worshif, pl, xxxviii., fig, 1). 

4, On the handle of an ivory instrument (CunnincHAM, 
Archeological Survey of India, vol. x,, pl. ii, fig. §). 

* Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 116. 
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some types of the Winged Globe which have been 
observed in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and Persia, 

In both figures the centre is occupied by a Disk 
which is sometimes converted into the Wheel, or 
the Lotus-flower. Does not the upper part of the 
tvisula, which I have termed the omega, recall the 
horns of the Mesopotamian emblem, if we only 
take into consideration the knob between the 
horns caused by the upper arc of the disk (fig. 





Fic, 150, Cy.inprer or CHALCrDON. 
(Layarp, Culte de Mithva, pi. lii., fig. 2.) 


150); or else the projection caused by the tuft of 
plumes which surmounts the disk of certain Winged 
Globes (fig. 151) ? 





Fig, 151. Coin or air Satraps or Tarsus. 
(Lajarv, Culte de Afithra, pl, ixiv.) 


The shaft, frequently conical, on which some 
tvisulas vest, takes the place of the fan-shaped 
tail, and the spires traced on both sides of this 
support correspond with the lines, ending in a loop, 
which descend on either side of the tail in the 
ornithomorphic Disks of Western Asia. 

In order to account for this likeness, I will ven- 
ture on the hypothesis that these forms of the 
tvisula must have been subjected, during their 
development, to the plastic influence of the ancient 
Egyptian symbol which had come to India by way 
of Assyria and Persia. 
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The time is past when, dazzled by the sudden 
discovery of Vedic literature, and fascinated also 
by the verification of our relationship to the Aryan 
races of Asia, we turned towards India to seek 
there the universal source of symbols and dogmas, 
myths and gods. Since we caught a glimpse 
of the great antiquity of the civilizations which 
had reached their prime on the borders of the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile at a period when the ancestors 
of the Aryans were still wandering over the 
table-lands of Central Asia, we are far more inclined 
to locate in Mesopotamia, or even in Egypt, the 
earliest artistic centres which shed their light over 
the ancient world, from the Mediterranean to the 
Indian Ocean, 

On the other hand, India, up to the Mahome- 
tan conquest, did not live in the isolated condition 
to which historians were long pleased to relegate 
it. Sir George Birdwood goes, perhaps, a little 
too far when te asserts, in a general manner, that 
nearly all the symbols of India are of Meso- 
potamian origin,’ But it is none the less an 
established fact now, that the products of western. 
art and symbolism must have made their way 
to the valley of the Indus before the appearance of 
the oldest stone monuments on which ancient India 
has left us a vestige of its beliefs.? 

Without taking into consideration the inter- 
course which is supposed to have existed between 
the dwellers on the banks of the Indus and the most 
ancient empires of the Euphrates and the Nile, and 
without laying stress either on the factories which 
the Phoenicians are said to have established in 
southern India, I will recall to mind that Darius I 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. London, 1886, vol, 
xvi. (new series), p. 407. 

2G, Rawninson. Zhe Jive Great Monarchies of the Last, 
London, 1862, vol. i, p. 101A, H. Savez. Keligton of the 
ancient Babylonians. London, 1887, pp. 137-138. 
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had annexed the valley of the Indus, and the 
actual province of the Punjab, about the end of the 
seventh century B,c.! Such competent authorities as 
James Fergusson and General Cunningham have 
shown that India borrowed its earliest style of archi- 
tecture from the Persians,? and in the north-east of 
the peninsula there have been repeatedly found pro- 
ducts of Persian art which date back to Darius and 
his successors—especially cylinders and coins bear- 
ing the Winged Circle.® [t was in one of these finds 
that one of the coins of Tarsus containing a 
Winged Circle so nearly allied to the zyzsu/a was 
found (fig. 151). ; 

It seems to be now generally admitted that the 
Indian alphabets are of Semitic origin.t Why then 
should religious symbols not have followed the 
same paths as the symbols of language and the 
creations of art ? 

In the centuries following the expedition of 
Alexander, it was Greek, or rather Greeco- 
Asiatic art which influenced the development of 
Indian architecture and sculpture. Coins show us 
first of all sovereigns of Greek origin, who Helle- 
nize Bactria, the Cabul country, and the valley of 
the Indus as faras the Ganges basin ; then Scythic 
and Parthian princes who maintain, until the 
second century of our era, the language and tradi- 
tions of this civilization imported from the West. 


‘G, Maspero. Histoire ancienne des peuples de l'Ovient. 
Paris, 1886, p. 618. 

2 J, Fercusson. Zree and Serpent Worship, p. 94-—A. 
Soca Archeological Survey of India, vol, ¥., Ap- 
pend. A. 

® Relics of ancient Persia, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Soctety of Bengal. Calcutta, 1881, rst part, p. 1313 1883, 
1st part, pp. 64 and 261. 

4 See upon this question the summing up of Mr, Cust in the 
Journal of the Royal Astatic Society. London, 1884, vol. xvi. 
(new series), p. 323; also an article by M. Halévy in the 
Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1885, vol. ii, 
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For more than two centuries the Greek Pantheon 
alone supplies images for the coins of western 
India, At most a few Buddhist emblems occur 
here and there; the Bé tree and the stupa under 
Agathocles, and the Wheel under Menander. 
From the time of Gondophares the representation 
of Siva alternates with that of Poseidon; yet the 
type of the two divinities remains so similar that 
on some coins it is difficult to decide if it is the 
Greek or the Hindu god.' 

At the same time, however, there occurs in 
India a veritable invasion of Iranian divinities. 
Mr. Percy Gardner and M. James Darmesteter, 
the former through investigating the coins of the 
British Museum, and the latter through the study 
of Persian traditions in the Hindu epic poem, came 
simultaneously to the somewhat startling conclusion 
that western India, after being Hellenised under 
the Indo-Bactrians, had been largely Iranised under 
the Indo-Scythians.’? On the coins of the latter 
not only do Zeus, Pallas, Helios, Selene, Poseidon, 
Herakles, and Serapis alternate with Mithras, 
Mao, and Atar, as well as with Siva, Lukshmi, 
and even Buddha, but also the classic forms of the 
Thunderbolt, the Caduceus and the Cornucopia 
occur side by side with the Buddhist ¢dsu/a and 
hi as well as with the Sivait Trident and 
bull. 

India has always been the favourite home of 
religious syncretism; but at no period of its 
history did it open its portals to so many different 
forms of worship—even under Akbar, that great 
Mogul who was willing to combine ina single reli- 
gion the beliefs of the Mahometans, the Hindus, 
the Parsees, the Jews and the Christians, 


1 Percy Garoner. Coins of Greek and Sopthic Kings in 
india, p. \viii. 
? Percy Garpner. Jd, § iv—J. Darmegirrer, in the 


Journal Astatique, Paris, July-August, 1887, 
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How could symbols have escaped an impulse 
which carried away the gods themselves? At any 
rate Buddhism would have been unfaithful to the 
spirit of its whole symbolism if, when acquainted 
with the emblems by which neighbouring religions 
represented their great solar divinity, or even their 
supreme god, it had not sought to appropriate 
them, either by adopting them as they stood with 
a new signification, or oftener by assimilating them, 
through slight linear alterations, with one or other 
of its favourite symbols, 

It is, as we have seen, among the sculptures of 
Amaravati that the ¢vzswda assumes the form most 
closely allied to the ornithomorphic Disk. Now, 
nowhere else has the general influence of Greeco- 
Asiatic art over native architecture and sculpture 
been verified in a more obvious manner, Already 
in the year 645 of our era the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Thsang likened the sanctuary of Amaravati 
to the palaces of the Tahia, 2.2, the inhabitants of 
Bactria.! The same fact has been recorded in our 
own times by James Fergusson: “ There is,” he 
writes, “so much of what is Greek, or rather 
Bactrian, in the architectural details of Amaravati 
that this monument must belong to a period nearer 
to the Christian era than the character of the in- 
scriptions would lead one to suppose.” And the 
eminent archeologist adds that the study of these 
sculptures seems to him destined to elucidate 
éspecially the interesting question of the inter- 
course, and even of the exchange of thought, be- 
tween east and west.” 

The Winged Circle and the Caduceus are not, 

1 For the identification of the Tahia with the Bactrians, see 
Percy GARDNER, Of, ctf, p. Xxxi. 

* Description of the Amaravati Tope, in vol. iii. (new series) 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, London~—The 
gates of Sanchi seem to date from the first years of our era 
although the tope itself is older by several centuries (Rous- 
sect, L’lnde des Rajahs, p. 513). 
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moreover, the only factors which have reacted 
upon the genesis, or at least the development, of 
the évisuda, 

In an interesting paper, read in 1886 before 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. Robert Sewell was 
perhaps the first to seek to the west of the Indus, 
and even in Egypt, the origins of the ¢vzseda, which 
he connects with the Scarab. The birthplace ofa 
symbol is one thing; the origin of the figures 
which may have influenced its development is 
something very different. With this reservation, 
however, I must admit that there is nothing far- 
fetched in this parallel, especially if, following 





Fic. 152, ' 
(Journal of the Royal bid ie vol, xviii. (new series), 
fig. 13. * 


Mr. Sewell’s example, we interpose between the 
two figures the type of the Scarab with raised wings 
and bent legs which surmounts certain Assyrian 
columns, ; 

But in Egypt itself, as M. Perrot shows, the 
flying Scarab borrowed the outlines of the Winged 
Globe, by which fact, according to our theory, its 
resemblance to the ¢vzs#/a is sufficiently explained. 
Jt must be observed, moreover, that several of 


% See Prrror et Cuipimz, Histoire de Art dans Pantiquité, 
vol. i, p, 812. 
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these Assyrian Scarabs hold between their fore-legs 
the Disk adorned with the wre. 

It may be noticed, by the way, that among the 
Egyptians the Trident already occurs in conjunc- 
tion with the Winged Globe, at least in the texts. 
The inscription of Edfu, which relates how Horus 
was transformed into a Winged Globe in order to 
fight the armies of Set, gives him as a weapon a 
three-pointed spear.* 

On a number of monuments the Disk of the 
trisula changes into a Rosette, imitating an ex- 
panded lotus-blossom, as on the gate of Sanchi. 
The same monument further exhibits Lotuses at 
the ends of two stalks which spring from the 
basis of the central flewron; finally, the two 
extreme points of the omega take a shape which 
suggests the calyx of a flower. We have already 
shown the solar character of the Lotus in the sym- 
bolism of the Hindus,’ In the ¢v7suda the trans- 
formation of the Disk into a Lotus is therefore the 
equivalent, the plastic rendering of the transforma- 
tion which, among the Buddhists, substituted the 
padma mani, or “Jewel of the Lotus,” for the 
shiva mani, or “ Jewel of the Sun”; whence the 
well-known formula:—Om/ mani padme, “Oh! 
the Jewel in the Lotus!” 4 

Elsewhere the ¢rzswda seems to reproduce the 
Sivait emblem of the Angam between two serpents 
standing erect. This figure, which when super- 
posed upon the Disk has perhaps a doubly phallic 


* See Prrror et Carpinz, Histoire de l'Art dans Vantiquitt, 
vol, ii, p. 399. 

* H. Brucscu. Die Sage von der goftiigelten Sonnenschetbe, 
in the Adhandlungen der hiniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften su Gottingen, vol, xiv. (1868-1869), p. 201, 

°S. Beat, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, p. t1. 

“It must be observed, however, that the Disk is already 
found closely associated with the Lotus-flower in the symbolism 
of Asia Minor. (See the Histotre del’ Art dans l’antiquitt, by 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez, vol, iit, fig. 509.) 
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import, certainly seems quite foreign to the ori- 
ginal doctrine of Buddhism, Yet here again the 
Buddhists have shown themselves to be masters in 
the art of adapting the symbols of other religions, 
M, Gustave Lebon, in his Voyage au Népaud, 
quotes a characteristic instance of the fanciful 
interpretations with the help of which Buddhism 
brings about or justifies these adaptations. “The 
linga,” he writes, “is likewise adopted by the 
Buddhists of Nepaul as an emblem of the Lotus 
in which Adi-Buddha manifested himself, in the 
shape of a flame, at the beginhing of the world,”! 

It ought to be mentioned that, in the opinion 
of some writers, such as Ch, Lenormant and Baron 
de Witte, the Caduceus among the Greeks sym- 
bolized the combination of the two sexes in the 


cf 
Fic. 153, Capuczus on an Amprora.* ’ 
(From the Liite des monuments cbramographiques, vol. ili, pl. xci,) 


same individual, hermaphrodism in fact,’—and in 
the valuable publication of those two archzeolo- 
gists upon the Zkve des monuments céramogra- 
phiques de la Grece we find a variety of the Cadu- 
ceus where a vertical projection, similar to the 
representation of the phallus, springs from the 
centre of the Crescent, which in this case is some- 
what separated from the Disk. 


* In the Zour du Monde for 1886 (vol. li, p, 266)—At 
Bér6-Boudour the Sivait /aga has become a representation of 
the dagoba (C. Lermans, Bore-Boedoer, p. 452). 

* Cf. the form of the ¢isu/a on the pillar of the sun at 
Buddha Gaya (our illustration, fig. 146). 

* Lelite des monuments ebramographiques de la Grice. Paris, 
1868, vol. ili, p, 197. 
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On the coins of the Sunga dynasty the Zugam 
placed between the serpents becomes the head- 
dress of Buddha; the Disk stands for the Master's 
head, and the lateral appendages of the ¢résula are 
represented by two projections which stretch out 
horizontally on either side of this head. 

The ¢viszda is thus seen to be'converted into an 
anthropoid figure. A transformation of the same 
kind, but still more accentuated, is observable in the 
three famous idols of Puri which General Cunning- 
ham long ago proved to be three ancient ¢visudas 


(figs. 154 and 155)? 





Tic. 154. Trisuta or Sancut, 
(Muste des montages, Brussels.) 


These emblems were doubtlessly a great object 
of popular veneration at the period when Puri was 
a Buddhist sanctuary, When Brahminism came 
to establish itself there it contented itself with 
changing them, by means of a few slight altera- 
tions, into the image of Vishnu, or rather Jaga- 
nath, and his brother and sister. In thus appro- 
priating the old solar symbol, still discernible in 


* A.Riverr Carnac, Cotns of the Sunga ar Mitra dynasty, 
in the Proceedings of the Astatre Society of Bengat, vol, xltv., 
1st part, pl, vii. and viii. 

3° The Topes of Central India, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Soctety. London (vol, iii. of rst series) General 
Cunningham adds that these rude figures are likewise used in 
native calendars to represent Vishnu in his avatar of Buddha. 
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spite of its successive alterations, Vishnu, more- 
over, did nothing but recover what belonged to 
him, since he is, in Hinduism, pre-eminently the 
solar divinity, ; 

Finally, the ¢visuda, whose plasticity is only 
equalled by its power of absorption, borrows forms 
from the vegetable kingdom with the same free- 
dom as from the human physiognomy, M. Rous- 
selet points out the resemblance of the mystic 
symbol of the Buddhists to the kalpbavriksh or 
Tree of Knowledge which the Jainas represented 





Fic, 155. Ipon oF JAGANNALH. 
(Roussrcrer. L'Lude des Rajahs, p. 5171) 


by a stem with three branches on the mitre of the 
Ttrthankaras sculptured on the caves of Gwalior, 
A similar combination is observable on coins of 
the Sunga dynasty, where the upper part of the 
trisula, forming the head-dress of Buddha, is trans- 
formed into a regular crown of branches? On 
other monuments the stem on which the ¢v7sala 
rests becomes the trunk of a tree whose branches 
are laden with conventional fruits and interlaced 
with necklaces of jewels.’ % 
This vegetalization of the ¢rzsu/a, or, properly 


‘ Rousserer, L’Jnde des Rajahs, p, 370 

* Riverr Carnac, Loe. ctf. 

* F.Pincorr. Zhe Tri-Ratna, vol. xix. (new series) of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatu Society. London, p. 243. 
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speaking, of the Trident which surmounts it, is 
nowhere more evident than among the sculptures 
‘of Boro-Budur, where it literally merges into 
the Bé¢ tree through a series of gradual trans- 
formations. “The shape of the points of the 
trisula,’ M. Ch, Leemans writes in his able com- 
mentary upon the A#as published under the 
patronage of the Dutch government, “ may some- 


Fro. 156. Tripent o¥ Srva. 
(Moor. Hindu Pantheon,pl, xiii.) 


times have been derived from that of a flame, or 
else from the calyx of a flower, or again from a: 
symbolic tree.”’ The same observation applies 


Tig. 157,. Licyptian. Lorus. 
moreover to the Trident of Siva; which at times 
exhibits the forms of a lotus calyx depicted in the 
* Egyptian manner (fig. 1g4), °° 
Perhaps other transformations. of the ¢visuda 
might still be found at Boro-Budur. I will: re- 
strict. myself to: pointing out a detail “which is 


“ not without interest ; the same Disk which, when 
transformed into a“ most complicated ornament, is 


? Boro-Boedotr; p. 455 of commentary. 
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sometimes crowned by a Trident, is also.met.with 
between two serpents—which brings us. back to 
the origin of the Winged Circle—the Globe of 
Egypt'with the wai. | 





(Boro-Boedoer, Atlas, pl. ccexvi, and ccclxx.) 


’ Moreover this ornament, between which and 
certain forms of the ¢vésa/a the transition is easily 
traced, commonly surmounts the entrance to the 

pagodas depicted in the bas-reliefs—in exactly the 
"same manner as the Winged Globe adorns the lintel 
of the temples in Egypt and Phoenicia, 





Fic, 159. BAS-RELIBR OF Boro-Bupur,__ 
(Boro-Boegoer, ‘Atlas, ple cclxxxiti., No, 105) 


It is propér to point out that in the West. there 
are some figures whige exhibit: an odd. resem- 
“blance to ‘the ¢véswla, Such is, in the first place, 
the Cyprian image to which I have drawn. atten- 
tion (fig. 114), as presenting to our -view.a combi- 


> See also'same Atlas, pl. ccxxxvi., 113 cclxxxviii, 114; and 
especially. ccxlviii., 36, where this subject. rests’ on the apex of 
a. triangle ‘which corresponds-with the: pennated: tail of the 
Mesopotamian globes, Hees Se eats : 
s. 
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nation of the Sacred Tree and the Winged Globe. 
The upper volutes with the flowered projection 
bisecting the centre of the arc recall the three 
points of the ¢v¢seda with their central /learon. 
The pair of volutes whose lower parts are bent 
downward on both sides of the base, suggest the 
ophidian appendages which, in the Buddhist 
symbol, descend on either side of the pedestal. 
Lastly in both cases, the middle part of the figures 
shows two leaves which by their position, as well 
as by their shape, suggest two small wings. 

Mr. William Simpson, an English artist, well 
known on account of his archeeological work in 
connection with the monuments of India, has 





Fic, 160, Tuunprreoit or Eis 


pointed out the resemblance of the ¢rdsz/a to some 
representations of the Thunderbolt graven on coins 
of Elis which date from the fifth century n.c.4 


Fic, 161. Scutrryrn or Boro-Bunwr. 


This Thunderbolt especially resembles a somewhat 
enigmatical figure sculptured among the bas-reliefs 
of Boro-Budur, where, to all appearance, it plays 
the part of a ¢résula? ca 
On the whole, there would be nothing remark- 


1 The Trisula Symboltn the Journal of thé Ray. As. Soe, for 
1890, vol, xxit, (new series), p, 306, 
? Boro-Boedoer, vol. iti, pl. ccxlvi,, fig, 35. 
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able in these similarities, since the Thunderbolt and 
the ¢visuda, as we have just seen, are both a deve- 
lopment of the Trident. 

What is more singular is to find a kind of 
trisuda engraved on the flank of a lamb which 
adorns the serpent-shaped scroll on a pastoral 
staff dating from the Middle Ages.' 

Have we here an exchange or a mere coinci- 
dence? This is a question which I will not 
venture to decide, although nothing is wanting in 
the Christian symbol to make of it a real ¢rzsela, 
neither the Disk, nor the central point imitating a 
Jteur-de-lis, nor the rounded projection of the two 
lateral points, 


After all, if we have been able to find the ante- 
cedetits, and, so to speak, the factors of the ¢réseda, 
and even its probable signification in the creeds 
which preceded Buddhism, we have not learned 
much as to the meaning of this symbol in the 
religion which made most use of it, The fact is, 
that here the plastic figures cannot make up for 
the silence of the written monuments. So lng as 
symbols remain images and arg applicable,to cons 
crete objects, or physical phenomena, itis not im~ 
possible to discover the meaning which they in all 
probability hore. But when, having entéred upon 
what may. be called their derived or secondary 
phase, they .become signs and express absttact 
ideas—which is riearly always the case in Budd- 
hism—the field of interpretation becomes, 80 to 
speak, unlimited for critics, as sometimes also for 
ie faithful. ~, . " 

The proper signification of thd ¢rdsw/a remains 
then in the suppositive, stage, although the pur- 
pose ofits transformations does not always escape 
us. The jssue of some hitherta unpublished text 
r e Sg Camper et Martin. <Alélanges d'archbologie, vol, tv. 

Bs 58 
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can alone reveal to us the general and authentic 
meaning of this symbol, before which millions of 
our fellow-creatures have bowed down, but whose 
name we do not even know with any degree of 
certainty. 

My purpose, moreover, was less to solve a prob- 
lem whose solution has so far escaped the most 
competent minds, than to trace the transformations 
of the ¢v7sea in the course of its plastic, develop- 
ment, and to show once again with what ease 
symbols of most dissimilar origin merge into one 
another as soon as, in their form, or in their mean- 
ing, there occur points of contact which are suffi- 
cient to facilitate this transition. 


CONCLUSION, 


In most of the instances which I have here quoted 
it is easy to discover through what ways the speci- 
fied symbol was transmitted from one nation to 
another. In this respect the migration of symbols 
proceeds directly in cgnformity with what may be 
called the history of commercial intercourse, What- 
ever the similarity of form, and even of meaning, 
may be between two symbolic figures of different 
origin, it is proper, ere weassert their relationship, to 
show the probability, or at least the possibility, of 
international relations which would have served as 
a vehicle of transport. This point once set at 
rest, it remains to be seen who was the giver and 
who the receiver. 

It may be asked, for instance, why it is not the 
Greeks who communicated the Thunderbolt to 
Mesopotamia, or the Hindus who transmitted the 
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Lotus to the Egyptians? It is here especially that 
the advantages we possess over preceding genera- 
tions come into play. There was a time when the 
origin of the gods, myths, and symbols spread 
over the whole surface of the Old World could be 
vaguely located in India; and another, when it 
would have been rash not to ascribe to Greece the 
honour of all intellectual and religious creations 
possessing any moral or artistic value. But the 
researches carried on for the last half century 
have henceforth placed on a definite basis the 
ancient history of the East, and the latter, in its 
turn, has enabled us to assign their relative dis- 
tance to the principal centres of artistic culture 
which have reacted upon one another since the 
beginnings of civilization. 

We may differ in opinion as to whether the 
Tonic column borrowed its volutes from the horns 
of the ibex, or the half-closed petals of the lotus, 
We may even argue whether Ionia received it 
directly from Golgos by the ships of the Phoeni- 
cians, or from Pterium, by the caravans of Asia 
Minor. But whoever has noted its presence on 
the monuments of Khorsabad, or of Kouyunjik, 
will not refuse to locate in Mesopotamia its start- 
ing-place on its journey to the AZgean Sea. This 
is only one example of those types and motives 
whose development doubtlessly owed its impor- 
tance to the independent inspirations of Greek 
genius, but whose origins must nevertheless be 
sought for in Phrygia, in Lycia, in Phoenicia, and 
even beyond these countries, in the valleys of the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile. In India 
likewise the most ancient products of sculpture 
and of carving, when they do not bear witness to 
the direct influence of Greek art—as in the Budd- 
hist bas-reliefs of Yusufzai, and the Bacchanalian 
scenes of Mathura—are connected with the monu- 
ments of Persia through the adoption of what 
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might be called classic motives in Perscpolitan 
architecture: such are those capitals formed by 
animals, sometimes face to face, sometimes back 
to back, which are, as it were, a plastic signature, 
in the former case of Assyria, in the latter of 
Egypt. 

Tam far from denying that there arose among 
some nations independent and_ self-governing 
centres of artistic creation. In this respect it will 
be sufficient to make mention of China and pre- 
Columbian America. But it must be admitted 
that art in the extreme East was profoundly modi- 
fied through the influence of the Buddhist types 
which proceeded directly from India. We might 
even take into account a still older element which 
would directly connect the art, as also the religion, 
of the Chinese empire with the development of 
Mesopotamian civilization, if, as is assumed by 
M, Terrien de la Couperie, who has brought 
together a considerable amount of presumptive 
evidence in support of this theory, the ancestors 
of the Chinese were descended from the nation 
which occupied Chaldzea and Elam some three and 
twenty centurics before our era.’ Al anyrate, it 
would be astonishing if} in the course of so many 
centuties, infillrations had not occurred between 
the civilizations which were developing in this 
parallel manner on the Asiatic continent. 

As for ancient America, Gustave d'Tichthal 
had already called attention to the similarities 
which are met with on the monuments of Central 
America and of Buddhist Asia. For myself, I 
am more and more inclined 1o admit, not the 
Asiatic origin of the inhabitants of America, which 
is quite another question, but the intervention of 
certain artistic influences radiated from China, 


* Origin from Babylonia and Elam of the early Chinese 
Civilization, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. iii, 
No, 3 e seg. 
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Japan, or the Indian Archipelago, to the shores 
of the New World, long before the Spanish 
conquest, 

In short, whether we start from Japan, from 
Greece, from India, or even from Libya, from 
Etruria, or from Gaul, we always arrive, after many 
halting-places, at two great centres of artistic diffu- 

“sion, partially irreducible as regards one another, 
Egypt and Chaldea—with this difference, that, 
towards the eighth century before our era, Meso- 
potamia took lessons from Egypt, whilst Egypt 
learnt little of any country. Now, as we have 
noted more than once in the present volume, not 
only did symbols follow the same paths as purely 
ornamental schemes, but they were also transmitted. 
in the same manner, at the same periods, and in 
nearly the same proportion. Concerning symbols 
as well as artistic products we everywhere find, by 
the side of aboriginal types, the deposit of a 
powerful current which has its more or less distant 
origin in the symbolism of the banks of the 
Euphrates, or the Nile. In a word, the two classes 
of importations are joined together to such a 
degree, that in writing the history of art we write 
to a great extent the history of symbols, or at 
least, of their migrations, 


The knowledge of these migrations, in its turn, 
throws quite a new light not only upon the presence 
of the same emblems among nations who never 
professed the same creed, but also upon the forma- 
tion of certain complex images which cannot be 
accounted for save as the result of a reciprocal 
action between symbols often differing greatly in 
origin and in meaning. Through thus -always 
finding, often among nations far apart, cither the 
same symbolic combinations, or the same features 
in different combinations, we might be tempted to 
believe that symbolism had at its disposal only an 
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extremely limited number of signs and figures to 
provide for the plastic requirements of the religious 
sentiment. 

Need I add that this is not so? The variety of 
symbolic representations has no more limits than 
the spirit of analogy. But certain figures, when 
once formed, have so captivated the eye and the 
imagination that they have become the common- 
places of figurative language, and the artist's 
hand could not free itself from their influence 
when engaged in producing new symbols, It is 
equally easy to understand that, having forgotten, 
or having never known, the meaning to be attached 
to a foreign pattern, the copyist should have 
attempted to connect his productions with some 
other known and popular type. At other times, 
again, the symbolic syncretism is intentional and 
premeditated; whether it be in the desire to unite, 
for the sake of greater efficacy, the attributes of 
several divinities in a single figure, as is shown in 
certain pantheistic figures of Gnostic origin; or 
a wish to state, by the fusion of symbols, the 
unity of the gods and the identity of creeds, as in 
the mystic monogram wherein the Brahmaists of 
contemporary India have testified to their religious 
eclecticism by interweaving the Om of the Hindus 
with the Trident, the Crescent, and the Cross.* 

Sometimes, too, the sacerdotal interest must 
have tended towards accentuating the analogics 
rather than the dissimilarities of symbols, in order 
to assist the absorption or unification of the 
doctrines which they represented. Finally, we 
must take into consideration the popular tendency 
towards syncretism which, when not held in check 
by a rigorous orthodoxy, acts upon symbols, as 
well as upon creeds, by introducing into the new 
form of worship the images consecrated by a long 


* Prorar CHUNDER Mozoumpar, Life and Teaching of 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Calcutta, 1887, p. 501. 
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veneration. Or else it is the innovators them- 
selves who take advantage of symbolism in order 
to disguise, through borrowing from antique forms, 
the newness of their doctrine and, if need be, to 
transform into allies the emblems, or traditions, 
which they are unable to boldly extirpate, 

Need I recall to mind Constantine choosing as 
a standard that /adarum which might be claimed 
both by the religion of Christ and the worship of 
the sun? It is singular to find the same policy 
attributed to the first Christian king of Norway. 
According to an old song of the Shetland Islands, 
Hakon Adalsteinfostri, obliged to drink to Odin 
at an official banquet, traced quickly upon the 
bowl the sign of the Cross; and when his com- 
panions reproached him for doing so, he told 
them that it was the sign of Thor's Hammer.’ 
We know, indeed, that in Germanic and Scandi- 
navian countries the Cross of Christ more than once 
drew near in appearance to the Two-headed 
Hammer of Thor, as in Egypt it assumed, in more 
than one inscription, the aspect of the Key of Life.’ 

Buddhism was even less scrupulous. In some 
of its sanctuaries it did not hesitate to preserve 
the images of the worship paid by the natives of 
India to the sun, to fire, or to serpents, whilst 
ascribing these rites to its own traditions, The 
solar Wheel thus became easily the Wheel of the 
Law ; the Cosmic Tree represented the Tree of 
Knowledge, under which Sakya Muni attained the 
perfect illumination ; the Seven-headed Serpent 


* Kart Brinn. Odinie Songs in Shetland, in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1879, p. 1098. 

? The Abbe Ansault has shown, without any difficulty, in his 
Mémoire sur le cuite de la croix avant Jesus-Cho ist (Paris, 1891, 
P» G8 ef seg.), first of all, that heathen nations used as religious 
emblems Greek, Latin, Maltese, patttes, gammétes, potenctes, 
ansées, tréfiées, and other crosses; and, secondly, that the 
Christian Church has always accepted these different forms of 
the Cross as the representation of its own symbol. 
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Naga was transformed into the guardian of the 
impression left by the Feet of Vishnu, itself to 
be attributed henceforth to Buddha, and so on. 
Some years ago there were discovered at Bharhut 
the remains of a Buddhist sanctuary whose bas- 
reliefs exhibited emblems and religious scenes 
with inscriptions which served as their legends, or 
rather as their labels. Great was the joy of Anglo- 
Indian archeologists at the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, Wewere to have at last an interpretation 
of Buddhist rites and symbols, formulated by the 
Buddhists themselves one or two centuries before 
our cra. We had unfortunately to lower our expec- 
tations when a minute investigation showed that 
it was merely an ancient temple of the sun taken 
possession of by the Buddhists at a later date. 
They had contented themselves with placing on 
the figured representations of the solar worship 
inscriptions which connected them with their own 
creed, 


Some have gone as far as to say that religions 
changed, but that the form of worship remained 
always the same, Thus formulated the proposi- 
tion is too absolute, But it is certain that each 
religion preserves, in its rites and symbols, sur- 
vivals of the whole series of former religions, And 
no complaint need be made of this. It is not the 
vessel that is important, but the wine which we 
pour into it; not the form, but the ideas which 
animate and transcend that form. 

When the Christians and the Buddhists concen- 
trated on the image of their respective Masters the 
principal attributes of the sun—beginning with 
that halo of glory whose prototype dates back to 
the Aureoles carved upon the Chaldzean monuments 
—did they mean to do homage to the orb of day? 


> Epw. Tuomas. Vinismatic Cho oni¢le, vol. xx. (new series), 
p. 2% 
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In reality, they only claimed to refer to the vene- 
rated physiognomy of their founder the symbol 
which has not only formed from time immemorial 
the most radiant expression of celestial glory, but 
which also characterized, in an especial manner, 
the highest personification of the Divinity in con- 
temporary creeds, We must call to mind the 
reply of a Father of the Church to those who 
accused the Christians of celebrating the festival 
of the sun :— We solemnize this day, not, like the 
heathen, on account of the sun, but on account of 
Him who made the sun.”* Constantine went 
further still when he composed, to be recited on 
Sundays by his legions, a prayer which, according 
to M. V. Duruy, could at once satisfy the wor- 
shippers of Mithras, of Serapis, of the sun, and of 
Christ? 

Symbolism may combine with the most mys- 
tical tendencies, but, like mysticism itself, it is a 
powerful ally of the religious sentiment against 
the immobility of dogma, and the tyranny of the 
written Word. M, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu has 
shown, in his valuable researches into religion 
in Russia, how, thanks to the symbolic interpreta- 
tion of texts and ceremonies, the conservative 
ritualism of the Old Believers has managed to 
arrive at the liberty of doctrines, and even, in some 
instances, at a complete rationalism, without break- 
ing with the traditional symbols of Christianity, and 
even of the Eastern Church.’ 

There comes a time when religions which deal 
largely with the supernatural come into collision 
with the progress of the different branches of 
knowledge, and above all with the growing belief 


1 §, Aucustin Jn natale Domini, sermon 190, Micnn 
edition, vol. v., 1st part, p, 1007, 
2 Vv. Duruy. LMitoive des Romains, Pans, 1885, vol. vii, 


+ 54. . 
By L’ Empire des Tears, vol. iti, p. 451. 
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in a rational order of the universe. Symbolism 
then offers them a means of safety, of which they 
have more than once taken advantage, in order to 
keep abreast of the times. If we take nations in 
a lower stage of development, ‘we find among 
them fetzches—ae., beings and objects invested at 
pleasure with superhuman faculties—then idols, 
which are /etiches carved to resemble a human 
being or animal. But we do not find any 
symbols as long as there is neither the desire to 
depict what is abstract by what is concrete, nor 
the consciousness that there is no identity between 
the symbol and the reality thus represented, When 
the mind opens itself to the conception of abstract 
or invisible gods, it may preserve its veneration 
for its ancient /edeches, but under the condition of 
looking upon them henceforth as but representa- 
tive signs of the divinities. Lastly, when people can 
conceive of a supreme God of whom the ancient 
divinities are simply the ministers, or the hypostases, 
these antique representations may yet have a part 
to play, provided however that they be referred to 
the perfections and_ attributes of the superior 
Being in whom the Divine World is resolved, 


Such is the evolution observable in the midst of 
all the ancient worships, and which still continues, 
often unconsciously, in many a contemporary re- 
ligion. It implies, as a last conclusion, the belief 
in the equivalence of symbols, that is to say, the 
conviction that symbolic representations are all 
inadequate, inasmuch as they attempt to explain 
the inexplicable, but that they are all justifiable, 
inasmuch as they aim at bringing us closer to 
the Supreme Reality; and, moreover, that they are 
all beneficial in so far as they contribute to awaken 
ideas of the Good and of the Beautiful, In this 
respect the functions of symbolism cannot but in- 
crease; for, in religion, as in art and literature, it 
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corresponds with a necessity of the human mind, 
which, very fortunately for our esthetic develop- 
ment, has never been able to content itself with 
pure abstractions, nor remain at the surface of 
things, Here, indeed, is the secret of the impulse 
which increasingly moves the new generations to 
break with the commonplace conventions of super- 
annuated traditions, as also with the superficial 
platitudes of a false realism, 


ADDENDA. 


Cnar. II. § 1.-—The slab found at Huy on the 
Meuse representing a priest whose vestments are 
adorned with gammadions has an equivalent in 
the Musée de Cluny, at Paris, where an Abbot of 
Cluny, who died in 1394, is figured on his tomb. 
stone as wearing sacerdotal robes ornamented with 
gammadions in the same manner. 

Cuap. II1.—lIn the Corvespondenzblatt der West- 
deutschen Zeitschrift, 1892, p. 179 seg,, Mr, Ohlen- 
schlager speaks of a bas-relief in the cathedral of | 
Spires which recalls the group of Sampson killing 
the lion in the cathedral of Nivelles, with the 
same Mithraic affinities. 

Cuar. IV. and seg—lI have received, too late to 
take advantage of it, Dr. Bonavia’s recent book, 
The Flora of the Assyrian Monuments and its 
Outcome (1 vol., London, Archibald Constable 
and Co., 1894), which deals with many questions 
treated in thisvolume. Ingenious and suggestive 
as his views are, I see nothing in them to alter 
my general conclusions. 

For instance, he insists, still more than I do, on 
the importance of the Horn symbol in Assyrian 
worship—going so far as to qualify their whole 
religion by the picturesque term of hornism / He 
has made a strong case, when he looked 10 this 
symbol as an antecedent to the Caduceus, the 
Jlewr-de-lys, the antheméor or palmette, the Ionian 
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volutes, the Horseshoe, the Crescent, the Thunder- 
bolt, the ¢rész/a, certain Keys of Life and so forth. 
I am ready to admit that in shaping the fork or 
Trident of their storm gods the Assyrians have 
been influenced by their habitual way of repre- 
senting conventionally the Sacred Tree adorned 
with the symbolical Horns, But does not the 
learned author go too far, when he infers that this 
weapon in the hands of the god is meant for a 
pair of horns mounted on a stem and, therefore, 
that the thunderbolt originally represented only a 
double pair of horns with the sacred stem in the 
middle? 

There would be nothing surprising if the 
Assyrians had symbolized lightning by a pair of 
horns, although this remains a supposition so long 
as not confirmed by some text. One could under- 
stand a description or representation of the storm 
god as a mighty bull, or even as a horned man 
striking his victims with the head, But when we 
see this supernatural being, whether horned or 
not, holding in his hand a bident or a trident, 
there is no need to go further and to take this 
weapon for anything else than what it appears to 
be—a spear or javelin with several points, 

But Dr. Bonavia goes still further and contends 
that it may not be at all a representation of light- 
ning, simply a Aovwstick, a charm against the evil 
eye in the hands of a protecting deity. To this, 
without entering into details, I shall answer, firstly, 
that according to all Assyriologists, this kind of 
Trident is essentially the attribute of Rammanu, 
the god of the atmosphere and therefore of the 
storm; secondly, that there is a text where lightning 
is described as a weapon with several heads 

W. A. L, ii, 19, trad. Sayce); thirdly, that there 
exists on Assyrian monuments a gradual and un- 
mistakable transition—as shown in this book and 
by Dr. Bonavia’s own illustrations—between his 
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“horned stick” and what became the Thunderbolt 
of the Greeks, without any apparent break of 
continuity in the meaning of the symbol. If some- 
body alleges that such break remains possible, 
with him lies the onus probands, 

G. DA. 
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225-237, 244, 248, 249) 
250, 253. 

Candelabrum, 113, 122 n. 1, 
138, 


Cedar, The, 141, 146, 172. 
Celestial Hand, vy. Hand, 
Centaurs, Origin of the name, 
163. 
Chakra, 240, 243, 249, 
Chaldean Symbols, 14, 19, 
27, 33, 80, 86, 87, 94, 97, 
II, 120-122, 131, 133, 143, 
144, 155-158, 160, 212, 215. 
Cherub, v. Kerubim, 
Chimera, Origin in arf of the, 


24, 

——— a Solar Symbol, 86, 

Chrism, 138, 179, 180, 

Christian Symbols, 35, 38, 39; 
§3, 87-89, 90, 94; 127, 128, 
131, 137, 138, 190, 194 0, 
3, 223, 

—— —— Pagan influence on, 
53, 66, 87-89, 94, 127, 128, 
131, 137, 138, 190, 194 n 
I, 223, 

Circuit, Sacred, 67, 

Clover, The Four-leaved, 42 


Ny 4 
Cock, The, 58, 138, 180, 
— A Solar Symbol, 58, 180. 
Coins aiding the transference 
of Symbols, 18, éf ass. 
Column, Symbolic, 106-114, 
——~ —— merges with Tree 
and Candelabrum, 122 n, 1. 
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Cone, Sacred, 92, 92, t72, 
137, 142, 185-187, 189, 
IQI-196, 197-199, 200, 2I1, 
227, 228, 

Cornucopia, 56, 249. 

Crescent, The, 12, 53, 71, 102, 
TIQ, 182, 183, 187, 197, 
227, 230, 236, 241, 265, 

Cross, The, 2, 13, 16, 33; 45- 
47) 49; 53) 60, 65, 66, 69, 
70, 85, 103-105, 109, ILO, 
113, IT4, 116, 137; 203; 
214, 265, 266, 

——a Weather Symbol, 13, 
46, 49, 130. 

--— Equilateral, 12-14, 53, 
60, 65, 66, 69-71. 

— Gibbet es Tau), 16, 45, 


190. 

— Mieroglyphic, 15. 

—— Pattée, 33. 

~—— Sign of the, 46, 47. 

Crus Ansata, 16, 82,90, 155, 
180, 187-191, 193-195; 199, 
202, 203, 266, 

——— —— Meaning of, 188. 


pee: Babylonian culture, 
a 


Cypress, 142, 172, 


Damictta stone, The, 15. 

Disk, Lunar, 187, 193, 197. 

——~ Solai, 12, 14, 26, §1, 53, 
54, 56, 5% $9: 1-63, 65- 
67, 71, 81, 82, 179, 183, 
187, 197, 203, 204-224, 
226, 232-234, 242-244, 248, 
250, 252, 256, 

Deasit, v. Circuit, 

Dordj, v. Thunderbolt, 

Dove, in Symbols, The, 91-93, 
126, 138, 165. 

Dragon, The, 6, T29, 136, 
180, 166, 167, 

Drum, merging with Axe in 
Symbol, 178. 


marks zone of |, 


Eagle, The, 17, 21-23, §8, 80, 
99; 98, 165, 167. 

—— Doubie-headed, ar-25, 

—— and Serpent, 17. 

Easter-eve, Superstition con- 
cerning, 64, 

Liau-de-Vie, 153, 154, 162, 
163, 165, 169, 173, 

Eden, Garden of, 152, 153, 


159: 

Egyptian apabel, IQ, 20, 24, 
28, 29, 80, 82, Bs, 98, 180, 
187-189, 190, 191, 196, 
204-218, 246, 

Eleusis, Mysteries of, 2 pref, 

Elixir of Life, y. Water of Life 
and ‘Tree of Life. 

Evil eye, charm against the, 
19, 141. 


Fetiche, 19, 20, 268, 269, 
Fig-tree, The, 134, 162, 
Fir-cone as Symbol, The, 103, 
LOdy LOY-II1, 113, 146-151, 
Fleur -de-Lys, 121, 259. 
Flowers, Symbolic, 150, 151, 
155) 172, 179, 189, 
Footprints as Symbol, p, 63. 
Form, Human, influence on 
Symbols of the, 102, r92- 
1QAy 198, 213, 217. 
Fountain of Youth, vy. Water 
of Life. 
Ly ffot, The, v. Gammadton, 


Gammadton, The, 32-82, 180, 
182, 220. 

—— Solar and Astronomical 
Symbol, 52-72, 

——— Birthplace of, 72-82. 

~— Interpretations of, 44. 
54, 

~—— Characterizes zone of 
Greek civilization, 82. 

Gandharva, personification of 
Wind, 163. 

ome Eagle-headed, 122, 129, 
146. 


INDEX, 


Genii, Winged, 94, 95, 145, 
146-151, 164, 213, 219. 
George, St, connection with 
Solar Symbolism, 86. 
Geryon, The Triple, Egyptian 

origin of, 24. 

Globe, Winged, 135, 186, 187, 
204-224, 225, 226, 230, 231- 
236, 246, 251, 257, 258. 

Géory, v. Aureole, 

Goat,The, a Solar Symbol, 204, 

Greek art, Phoenician influence 
ON, 33, 34) 220, 221, 

Greek Symbols, 14, 23, 24, 34, 
35s 5% 55, 56, 63, 85, 87, 
98, 100, 125, 137, 165, 166, 
182, 192-194, 221, 222. 

Griffin, The, meaning of, 128 
n. 2. 


Hammer, 15, 16, 45, 98. 

-— double-headed, 16, 45, 
98, 266. 

Hand, The, of Justice, 27. 

—— Symbol of Divinity, 26, 

— -— Semitic origin, 26- 


28, 

Hawk, The, Solar Symbol, 98, 
205, 216, 

Heraldry, supporters in, 138- 


139. 
Hercules and Geryon, 24, 
-—— and Hesperides, 158, 

166. : 
-—— —-—- connection with the 

Chaldean myth, 158. 
Hindu Symbols, 14, 17, 20, 

24, 28, 42, 50, 51, 56, 6o- 

63, 67, 68 n. 1, 80, 87, 98, 

99) 124, 161, 223, 224, 225, 

227, 236-260, 

Hittite Civilization, Nature of 
the, 201. 

—— Symbols, 21, 23, 40, 78, 
135, 197, 200, 201, 211, 
212, 237, 233. 

Horns, Assyrian sign of Diyi- 
nity, 133, 222, 213. 
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Horns on Sacred Disk, 197, 
203, 205, 212, 213, 219, 
230, 231. 

— in Sacred Tree, 133, 147. 

Horse, The, A Solar Symbol, 
55: 58. 

Hous, A Solar Symbol, 85, 
86, 205, 252, 


Indian Symbols, 20, 24, 28, 
30, 40, 41, 56, 60-63, 79; 
Bo, 82, 87, 98, 99, 114, 123, 
124, 135, 136, 161, 162, 
163, 178, 179, 194, 1955 
223, 224, 236-260, 


Jeminsul, The, 106, 107, 112, 
II4. 


Kerubim, 152, 153. 
Key of Life, The, v. crux 
ansata, 


Labarum, Assyrian prototypes 
of the, 230; a combination 
of sun-worship and Chris. 
tianity, 265. 

Lily, The, roz. 

Lion, The, 58, 87, 88, 96, 122, 
123, x26, 128, 134, 138, 
139, 180, 181. 

Lotus, The, 28, 30, 36, 102, 
123, 124, 129, 154, 1555 
176, 179; 189, 190, 219, 
220, 241, 246, 252, 256, 
261. 

—— Solar Symbol, 28. 

—— Symbol of Immortality, 
29-31; 154. 


Maypole, The, A Phallic Em- 
blem, 112, 143. 

Medieval Art, Pagan In- 
fluence on, 87, 88, 89, 138. 

Meander, The, 46, 83, 

Mountain of the World, The, 
156, 

Myth, The, Definition of, 6 pref, 
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Nandyavarta, v. Gammation, 
Nava-raina, Findu origin of 
the, 136, 


Oak, The, 139, 141, 168, 173. 

Olive, The, 132. 

Omphalos, 55, 90, 91, 137, 
also y. sub, Zettel and 
Sacted Cone. 

Ouanv, Gammadion. 


Paganism, Fusion with Chus- 
tian Dogma, 16 n. 4. 

—— Influence on Chiistian 
Art, v. sub, Christian Sym- 
bols. 

Palm, The, 120, 131, 334, 
T4Z, 145-50, 151, 153, 159, 
173. 

—— Inflorescence of, 145-51. 

Pan, Solar Character of, 64. 

Peacock, The, rr1, 115, 138. 

Perron (Peron), 103-117. 

——— ongin and meaning of, 


105. 
. Persian Art, Egyptian In- 
fluence on, 219, 

Peisian Symbols, 14, 24, 30, 
31, 80, 81, 82, 94, T00, 123, 
127, 151, 164, 182, 218, 
219, 

-——- Absence of Gammadion 
from, 80-82, 

—— Assyrian otigin of, 30, 
94, 100, 123, 151, 218, 

—— Influence on Byzantine 
Art, 127, 

——— Influence on Indian Art, 
248-249. 

Phailic Emblems, 12, 107, 
108, I09, I12, 134, 151, 
184, 189, 241, 252-253. 

Phoenician Symbols, 16, 24, 
30, 7%, 80, 91, 123-125, 
151, 155, 178, 185-187, 
190, LQT, 197, 202, 200- 
210, 219, 221, 227, 228, 
231, 233. 


Phoenix, a Solar Symbol, 95. 

—— Symbol of Imperial Apo- 
theosis at Rome, 95. 

—— Symbol of Christian 
Resutiection, 9§. 

Phygian Symbols, 78, 134. 

Pilla. of the Would, The, v. 
Liaunsul, 

Pine, The, 108, x41, 142, 146, 
172. 

Polytheism, Origin of, 19. 

Pomegianate, The, 120, 141, 
ISI, 154. 

—— Emblem of fertility, 154. 

Pyr (of Augsburg), The, 109- 
IIo, 


Rain, The Sap of the World- 
Tree, 174. 

Ram, The, a Solar Symbol, 
204, 

—— 94, 142, 2290, 2. 

River of Life, The, 174. 

Rosette, The, a Sola, Symbol, 
62, 150, 179, 213, 244, 252. 

Rouelle, The, 179, 214, 


Sagittmius, Assyiian oiigin of, 
100, 

Scarab, 19, 29, 204, 208, a14- 
216, 224, 230, 251, 

Serpent, 17, 85, 95, 96, 115, 
129, 132, 133, 158, 168, 
205 cf Séy., 226, 245, 252, 
254, 266, 

Solar Disk, v. Disk. 

Solar Steps, The Thice, 64, 65. 

—— Symbolism v, Sun, 

Sta, Cuneifoim, 200, 203, 
216, 

Sun, Symbols of, v. sub, 
Apollo, Chimera, Cock, 
Disk, Lagle, Gammadign, 
Globe, Goat, Hawk, Her 
cules, Horse, Horns, Lotus, 
Phanis, Pan, Ram, Rosette, 
Scarab, Triscele, Wheel. 

Swastika, v. Gammadion, 


INDEX. 


Table of Offerings, Egyptian, 
196, 

Tau, v. Gibbet-Cross. 

Temple, Monetay Type of, 
93, 101, 102. 

Tetrasidle, v. Gammadion. 

Thor, Hammer of, v. Hammes, 

Thunderbolt, The, 38, 56, 97- 
Too, 178, 220, 221, 230, 
241, 240, 258, 261. 

-—— Ongin in the Double 
Trident, 97-100. 

Thyrsus, 108, 114. 

Tree, The Calendar, 160, 


-——— Cosmic, 60, 61, T1I4, 
155-158, 161, 163, 167, 
168, 171, 266, 

~—— Sacred, 118-176, 178, 
20I, 203, 210, 230, 233, 
234, 239, 258. 

—— of Knowledge, 158, 159, 


161-164, 176, 255, 266. 

— of Life, 94, 114, T24, 
T51-153, 161, 170, 171-174, 
176. 

~-—— of Plenty, 16, 168n. 2, 

~—— of Temptation, 131, 152, 
158, 176. 

Tree, a Symbol of (1) Death, 
172; (2) Life, 12, 172. 

-—— Worship of the, 140. 

Triangle, Sacred, The, r2, 
26, 185-203, 257. 

Trident, The, 62, 97-100, 221, 
237, 241, 242, 243, 249, 
252, 256, 257, 250, 205. 

Triquetra, v. Lriscele. 

Tristdle, 20, 21, 54, 55, 58, 
63, 68, 77, 180-183, 220, 
— Link between the, Isle of 

Man and Sicily, 20, at n. 1. 
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Triscéle, connected with /etras- 
dle, 54. 

——a Solar Symbol, 54, 55, 
63, 68, 180. 

——-a Lunar Symbol, 182, 
220, ‘ 

—— Blending with 
Symbols, 180, 181. 

—— Ongin of, 183. 

Trisula, 60-63, 178, 225, 237- 
260, 

Trojan Symbols, 33, 34) 48, 
531 56, 66, 71, 72, 76. 


Unicorns, Suppoiters of the 
Sacied Tice, 122, 151; in 
Western Heraldry, 138. 

Ureus, Egyptian, 205, 208, 
216, 217, 225, 231, 232, 
236, 252, 257. 

Orim-Thiummun, 204. 


other 


Vayra, the weapon of Indra, 
45s 99» 

Vardhamana, 237, 240; In- 
terpretations of, 2413 also 
v. sub Zrisula. 

Vine, The, 120, 134, 141, 153, 


273. 

Virgin of the Seven Swords 
(Soniows), Chaldeic origin 
of the, 86, 


Water of Life, The, 162-165, 
169, 174, 175; 189. 

Wheel, The Symbolic, 33, 37, 
59, 51, 63, 66, 67, 71, 179, 
180, 213, 214, 222, 228, 
240, 243, 249, 266. 


Yegdrasil, v. Cosmic Tree. 
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